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Foreword 
by Fenner Brockway 


This is a monumental work. It describes in meticulous detail the administra- 
tion and policies of the Government of Iraq, the conditions of the people, 
the problems of the Kurdish minority and the causes of the Gulf War. It is 
a revelation. 

This book should be studied in every Foreign Office, by the diplomatic 
editors of all newspapers, by every MP concerned about the Middle East, 
and by all of us who wish for freedom and justice in the world. It is a classic 
which no one who seeks the truth about the Middle East can ignore. 


Preface 


This book by CARDRI (Committee Against Repression and for Democratic 
Rights in Iraq) is dedicated to all the victims of human rights violations in 
Iraq: Iraqis summarily executed, Iraqis tortured and killed, Iraqis who have 
“disappeared”, Iraqis detained without trial by the Saddam Husain dictator- 
ship, Iraqis deported in their tens of thousands, Iraqis forced into exile or 
terrorized in their homeland. 

Reports of terror and repression in Iraq in late 1978 led many British 
Parliamentarians and others, from across the political spectrum, to sponsor 
the formation of CARDRI, with the aim of exposing the brutality of the 
Ba‘th regime and developing solidarity with those in Iraq struggling for 
human and democratic rights in immensely difficult and dangerous conditions. 

Saddam Husain’s war against Iran launched in September 1980 brought 
the Iraqi people incalculable human misery and devastation to their economy. 
It has been used as a smokescreen for intensification of repression against 
all sections of Iraqi society. 

What kind of regime would do so much damage to a country just to keep 
control of it? CARDRI welcomed Zed’s invitation to try to answer this 
question. The result is this book, a serious work of scholarship by British 
and Iraqi academics and activists, with personal testimonies from victims of 
Ba‘th terror. 

Those in Iraq who suffer and sacrifice for democracy in their country are 
those the regime tries to silence with brutal repression. We hope we have 
helped their voices to reach you. 


Ann Clwyd MP, Chair, CARDRI 


Introduction 


Iraq is a country three times the size of Britain with a population of 14 
million. Most Iraqis are Arabs, but about 25% are Kurds, and there are 
ethnic minorities such as Assyrians, Turcomans and Armenians. Although 
Islam is the religion of the state, there are about half a million Christians 
and other smaller religious minorities. About 75% of Iraqi Arabs are Shi‘is, 
but the Kurds are mostly Sunnis, with the result that the Sh‘is form be- 
tween 55 and 60% of the total population. 

In 1947 about 35% of the population lived in towns and 65% in the 
countryside. According to the latest census, taken in 1977, 64% of the 
population live in towns and 36% in the countryside, a direct reversal of 
the urban-rural proportions in only 30 years. There are 1% million industrial 
workers, making up to 5 million with their families. The main industries 
are the oil industry, textiles and transport (particularly railways and docks). 
Iraq exports mainly oil and dates, and imports food, consumer goods, 
machinery and armaments. 

Iraq’s main towns are the capital, Baghdad, which has a population of 
about 3 million; Basra, a southern oil town and the country’s main port, 
on the Gulf, with a population of about 400,000; Mosul, the largest town 
in the north, with a population of about 300,000; Kirkuk, the central town 
of the northern oilfields, with a population of about 200,000; the Kurdish 
towns of Arbiland Sulaimaniya; and the Shi‘i holy cities of Najaf and Karbala. 

The mountainous north of Iraq borders Turkey and northern Iran; the 
marshy south borders southern Iran; and the desert west borders Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria. There is fertile land around Iraq’s two 
great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. Their junction is claimed to be the 
site of the Garden of Eden and they gave the area its Greek name, 
Mesopotamia, “land between the two rivers”. 

Mesopotamia was one of the places where human civilisation began nearly 
5000 years ago and its ancient cities of Ur, Babylon, Assur, Nimrud and 
Nineveh were probably the source of the Old Testament stories of Noah’s 
Flood and the Tower of Babel. The Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon 
about 2000 BC, contained the world’s earliest written laws. It decreed the 
death penalty for the builder of a badly made house if it collapsed killing the 
owner; and in the case of a robbery “if the robber is not caught, the man 
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who has been robbed shall make claim, and the town and its governor shall 
give back to him everything he has lost.” 

In Iraq in the 1980s the laws decreed by the Revolutionary Command 
Council prescribe the death penalty for all political opponents of the Ba‘th 
dictatorship headed by Saddam Husain and maintained in power by brutal 
and widespread violations of human rights. Detention without trial, 
disappearances, mass executions, deportations and torture are commonplace 
in Saddam’s Iraq and have been well documented by Amnesty International 
and the world press. 

Concern for human rights in Iraq led C.A.R.D.R.I. (Committee Against 
Repression and for Democratic Rights in Iraq) to investigate the nature and 
origins of the Saddam Husain regime. The result is Saddam's Iraq: Revolution 
or Reaction? This comprehensive history and analysis begins with two 
chapters on the political development of Iraq since the late 19th century. 

Chapter 1, /raq to 1963, outlines the formation of the state of Iraq in 
1920 under the British mandate; the years of nominal independence from 
1932, characterised by coups d’état; the post-war struggle for national 
liberation and democratic rights; the overthrow of the pro-British Nuri Sa‘id 
regime in July 1958; and the achievements and weaknesses of the young 
Republic of Iraq under General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim. 

Chapter 2, Political Developments in Iraq 1963-1980, begins with the 
February 1963 coup d’état which brought the Ba‘th Party to power in an 
orgy of bloodshed until their overthrow in November 1963 by a military- 
nationalist coup. It examines the succession of governments that ruled Iraq 
until the Ba‘th regained power by a coup in July 1968, and Ba‘th rule since 
then. This covers the attempt by the Ba‘th Party in the early 1970s to gain 
wider support by having a national alliance with some of the opposition 
parties; the refusal to allow any democratisation; the war in Kurdistan ended 
by the Algiers Treaty with the Shah of Jran in 1975; increasingly terroristic 
one-party rule culiminating from 1978 in violent repression of all opposition; 
Saddam Husain’s seizure of the Presidency in July 1979 and physical elimina- 
tion of his opponents and rivals in the Ba‘th Party; and the Iraqi invasion of 
Iran in September 1980. 

Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the development of the Iraqi economy and its 
effect on Iraq’s social structure and politics. 

Chapter 3, Oil and the Iraqi Economy, shows how the oil companies’ 
almost totally free hand in Iraq hampered the development of the Iraqi 
economy until the July 1958 Revolution. Under Qasim the economic power 
of the landlord class was broken by agrarian reform and the oil companies’ 
monopoly rights were curtailed by Law 80. After the Iraqi state took control 
of the oil supply with nationalisation of the industry in 1972 the huge 
increase in oil revenues from 1973 led to grandiose development plans and 
the creation of a parasitic bourgeoisie. Economic progress has been 
catastrophically hit by the Iraq-Iran war but because of the size of its oil 
reserves, and its land and water resources, Iraq has the potential to become 
a very prosperous country. 
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Chapter 4, The Parasitic Base of the Ba‘thist Regime, provides a detailed 
analysis of the role of the Ba‘thist state in the development of capitalist 
relations of production in Iraq. It examines in particular the emergence of 
the parasitic bourgeoisie which is the social base of the Saddam Husain 
dictatorship. 

Chapter 5, Ba‘thism — Nationalism, Socialism and National Socialism, 
looks at the origins of Ba‘thism and the history of the Ba‘th Party since 
its foundation in 1944. Because the Ba‘th Party would never have gained 
power through the ballot box its ideology in Iraq in the 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s has primarily sought to legitimise its right to rule. The political reality 
is that the Ba‘th came to power by a military coup and Saddam Husain 
now rules by right of execution and assassination. Ba‘th ideology has become 
a national socialist cult of the personality. 

Chapter 6, Ba‘th Terror — Two Personal Accounts, contains an interview 
with an Iraqi mother who has had both her sons taken from her in the 
political repression of the Saddam Husain regime; and a speech by a 
representative of the Iraqi Women’s League, Dr Su‘ad Khairi, a well-known 
opponent of the Ba‘thists and herself one of their many torture victims. 

Chapter 7, Women in Iraq, traces the changes that have taken place in the 
lives of women in Iraq over the past few decades and, in particular, the 
impact on women of the Ba‘th dictatorship and the Gulf War. It describes 
the main women’s organisations in Iraq: the Ba‘thist General Federation of 
Iraqi Women; and the Iraqi Women’s League, many of whose members have 
“disappeared” as opponents of the Saddam Husain regime. 

Chapter 8, The Opposition, analyses three strands of the Iraqi opposition: 
the Communist Movement, the Islamic Movement, and the Arab Nationalist 
Movement. The Iraqi Communist Party has played a fundamental role in 
shaping the modern political history of Iraq and is an important force in the 
opposition Democratic Patriotic Front (DPF). The Islamic parties have de- 
clared that their umbrella organisation, the Supreme Assembly for the Islamic 
Revolution, is the legitimate and sole representative of the Iraqi people, but 
they are distanced from other opposition forces by their dependence on the 
Khomeini regime in Iran. The anti-Ba‘thist Arab Nationalist Movement 
includes the Socialist Party, the Arab Socialist Party and the pro-Syrian 
Ba‘th Party (Iraqi Regional Command). 

The fourth strand of the Iraqi opposition, the Kurdish Movement, is 
dealt with in Chapter 9, The Kurds. This provides a detailed history of the 
Kurds since the 19th century, including the establishment of the short-lived 
Kurdish Republic of Mahabad in 1946; Kurdish politics before the 1958 
Revolution in Iraq; the Kurds under Qasim, the ‘Arif brothers and al-Bazzaz; 
the campaign launched against the Kurds by the Ba‘th in 1969; the 1970 
Manifesto; mass deportations of Faili Kurds in 1971; bombing of Kurdish 
civilians in 1974; the 1975 Algiers Agreement; the burning of Kurdish villages 
and mass deportations in 1979 to create a cordon sanitaire along the Iraq- 
Iran border; and the revival of armed struggle in Iraqi Kurdistan in the early 
1980s, supported by strikes and demonstrations. 
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Chapter 10, The Iraqi Armed Forces, Past and Present, traces the involve- 
ment of the army in Iraqi politics; the role of political parties and ideologies 
in the army; and the post-1968 Ba‘thisation of the army aimed at creating 
al-Jaish al-‘Aqu‘idi (‘the ideological army’). The increase in the number of 
Iraqis under arms and the expansion and diversification of arms supplies since 
the late 1970s are examined. The chapter concludes by considering the 
current political role of the army. 

Chapter 11, Jraq in the Gulf War, shows that the origins of the war lie not 
in a simple border dispute nor a conflict rooted in eternal hostility between 
Arabs and Persians but in the threat posed to the Saddam Husain dictator- 
ship by the Iranian revolution of 1979 as an example of mass action over- 
throwing a repressive regime. The Iranian revolution also apparently offered 
Saddam the opportunity to satisfy his territorial ambitions and take over the 
role of the Shah as policeman of the Gulf. The course of the war is traced 
from the Iraqi invasion and occupation of Khuzistan/Arabisatan in September 
1980 through to retreat by the end of 1981; the internationalisation of the 
war by Saddam Husain, involving Turkey and NATO; the Tanker War which 
brought the navies of the superpowers and five European countries into the 
Gulf, and led by July 1987 to American intervention in the war on the Iraqi 
side; the Cities War; and the unprecedented use by the Saddam Husain regime 
of chemical weapons against the Iranians and the Iraqi people particularly in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. The chapter concludes by looking at UN Resolution 598 
and the Iraqi, Iranian, Soviet and American responses to it. 

Chapter 12, Whither Iraq? This chapter looks at the economy, the opposi- 
tion and human rights in Iraq from 1985 to 1988. It argues that the 
attractiveness of Iraq as a market for trade and investment is no justification 
for international indifference to the brutality of the Saddam Husain regime. 
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1. Iraq to 1963 


Fran Hazelton 


Before 1914 what is Iraq today was three wilayets or provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire: Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. Britain occupied this territory 
during the First World War and in 1920 was awarded the mandate over Iraq 
by the League of Nations. Iraq became an independent state in 1932, once 
British control over Iraqi oil had been secured by concessions granted to the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, and British air bases in Iraq were guaranteed 
by the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. The political system set up by the British 
in the 1920s, a monarchy based on a ruling class of large landowners, per- 
sisted until July 1958 when it was overthrown in the revolutionary coup led 
by Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim and supported by the opposition National 
Unity Front. The 1958 Revolution achieved Iraq’s national independence 
and a programme of land reform, but 1958 to 1963 were years of intense 
struggle between Communists, Pan-Arab Nationalists and Ba‘thists about 
how radical the revolution should be. The radicals were defeated in February 
1963 when a CIA-backed and very bloody coup brought the Arab Ba’th 
Socialist Party to power in Iraq for the first time. 


19th Century European Economic Penetration 


In the words of Hanna Batatu: 


under the Ottomans, Iraq consisted to no little extent of distinct, self- 
absorbed, feebly interconnected societies: and, partly, of the inter-penetra- 
tion OF a social form, oriented towards moneymaking and the expansion 
of private property and shaped essentially by Iraq’s relatively recent ties 
to a world market resting on big industry, WITH older social forms attach- 
ing value to noble lineage, or knowledge of religion, or possession of 
sanctity or fighting prowess in tribal raids, and dominated largely by 
local bonds and local outlooks, by small-scale handicraft or subsistance 
agricultural production and, outside of the towns, by state or communal 
tribal forms of property.! 


The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the development of powered 
tiver transport on the Tigris and Euphrates led to an eighteenfold increase 
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in the volume of Iraq’s international trade between 1870 and 1914.” Agri 
cultural commodities, chiefly grains, were exported; western manufacture 
goods were imported. Demand for Iraq’s grain exports compelled mobiliza- 
tion of ‘surplus’ labour and land, and a profound shift occurred from tribal, 
subsistence agriculture to production for the external markets of British 
India and Europe. Many sarkals or sub-shaikhs became more or less free 
agents with work-gangs of cultivators, and succeeded in detaching themselves 
from the shaikhs, paying their taxes direct to the Ottoman government.® 
The nomadic population declined and the rural sedentary population in- 
creased, as did the size and number of market towns. From 1868-70 to 
1897-99 the value of imports through Basra rose from £51,000 to £128,000. 
By 1907-08 it was £306,600* and the flood of imported merchandise, 
chiefly British textiles, had destroyed local handicraft industries. Trade was 
monopolized by British and local comprador elements, such as the Jewish 
communities of Baghdad and Basra. 


On the eve of British colonial conquest the integration into the world 
market of this territory and its ethnically and ecologically diverse pop- 
ulation had produced severe demographic and social dislocations that im- 
poverished masses of tribes people/peasants and townspeople, and bene- 
fitted a handful of merchants and tribal shaikhs.° 


Oil 


Important though this area was as a supplier of grain and a market for manu- 
factured goods, its oil potential was recognized even before the First World 
War. In 1912 the Anglo-Dutch company Shell, the British National Bank of 
Turkey, the German Deutsche Bank and C.S. Gulbenkian, an individual 
Ottoman, combined to form the Turkish Petroleum Company which was in 
1914 given a concession by the Ottoman authorities to prospect for oil in 
the Baghdad and Mosul wilayets. It formed a merger with the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, which had been in existence since 1903 but had only just 
begun producing oil. In Britain a Royal Commission had already in 1913 
agreed with Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, that ‘We must 
become the owners or at any rate the controllers at the source of at least 
a proportion of the oil which we require.’ A few days before the outbreak 
of war the British government bought 51% of the shares of Anglo-Persian, 
which automatically gave it a large interest in the Turkish Petroleum 
Company. 


British Occupation 


Immediately war broke out, in November 1914, British Indian troops were 
landed in the Shatt al-Arab to protect the Anglo-Persian oil installations 
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at Abadan, and went on to secure the port of Basra. To ensure political 
tranquillity and agricultural supplies for the urban population and the in- 
vading forces the British took over the Ottoman state land, as the Turkish 
administrators retreated with the Turkish army, and granted tracts of it to 
selected shaikhs as private property. In 1916 the Tribal Criminal and Civil 
Disputes Regulations, a piece of British-Indian legislation, was introduced, and 
as the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force marched north towards Baghdad 
individuals picked out by the British intelligence services to act as tribal 
shaikhs were officially invested with juridical and later financial authority 
over their tribes. In March 1917, after two and a half years of fighting and 
98,000 casualties, British forces captured Baghdad. Four days after the 
October 1918 Mudros Armistice Agreement with Turkey they took control 
of the oil-rich province of Mosul. 

Most of Greater Syria and Iraq was now under British occupation. 
Damascus was being administered by Arab officials, including senior ex- 
Ottoman officers of Iraqi origin (the ‘Sharifians’) who had fought with 
Hussain, Sharif of Mecca, in the Arab Revolt against the Turks, in 1916, in 
return for British and French promises of an independent Arab state. By 
contrast, Baghdad was the centre of a rigid administrative system staffed 
entirely by British officers and officials mainly recruited from British India. 

In November 1918 the French and British issued a joint declaration of 
intent to establish among ‘those people so long. . . oppressed by the Turks 

. national governments and administrations drawing their authority from 
the free choice of the indigenous populations.’ Expressing the ideals of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points published in January 1918, 
the Anglo-French Declaration was partly a sop to the USA, which had 
entered the war on the side of the Allies in 1916 only on condition that its 
economic and political aims were taken into account in the postwar settle- 
ment. ‘England and France,’ President Wilson wrote to his confidant 
Colonel House, ‘have not the same views with regard to peace as we have 
by any means. When the war is over we can force them to our way of 
thinking.’’ 

The involvement of the USA, as well as the Bolsheviks’ exposure of the 
secret deals between the European powers (the Sykes-Picot Agreement) and 
the emergence of an Arab nationalist movement, meant that 


Long established and hitherto almost unchallenged assumptions of British 
imperial policy had to be reconciled with a whole new set of requirements. 
In Iraq it was necessary to adapt the existing machinery, derived from 
Indian administrative models, to a new and less direct form of control, 
which was at first unfamiliar and unpalatable to those called upon to 
operate it. 


One of the first in British government circles to advocate ‘indirect’ rule for 
Iraq was Sir Arthur Hirtzel, Head of the India Office’s Political Department. 


What we want to have in existence, [he wrote] what we ought to have 
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been creating in this time is some administration with Arab institutions 
which we can safely leave while pulling the strings ourselves: something 
that won’t cost very much, which Labour can swallow consistent with 
its principles, but under which our economic and political interests will 
be secure.® 


The 1920 Revolt 


The Acting High Commissioner, Sir Arnold Wilson, took the opposite, tradi- 
tional view. Outraged by the Anglo-French Declaration and believing that 
‘our best course is to declare Mesopotamia to be a protectorate’!®, he was in 
sole charge of Iraq from the end of the war until the League of Nations 
awarded it to Britain as a mandated territory in the San Remo Agreement 
of April 1920. During this time the province of Mosul, which had been 
allocated to France in the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916, was a 
cause of dispute between Britain and France. The French gave up their 
claim to Mosul early in 1919 in return for the Deutsche Bank’s 25% share 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company (confiscated during the war), but final 
Anglo-French agreement on this issue was not reached until December 
1920. In the summer and autumn of 1919 there were risings in Mosul by 
the Kurds, who were demanding an independent Kurdish state. In central 
and southern Iraq the Shia clergy were demanding an Islamic state and the 
chief mujtahid pronounced that all service under the British was unlawful. 
The Sharifians, many of them like Nuri al-Sa‘id members of the pre-war 
nationalist group ‘Ahd al-Iraq , wanted an independent Iraqi monarchy or 
republic, and were encouraged when the Syrian Congress in Damascus elected 
the sons of the Sharif, ‘Abdullah and Faisal. 

When the mandate over Iraq was awarded to Britain it was criticised in 
Parliament and the Press as being in effect a new unnecessary and expensive 
imperial acquisition. When news of the award reached Iraq in July 1920, 
resentment and opposition were such that the Sharifians, rebellious tribes- 
men, Shi‘i mujtahids and ex-civil servants united in a revolt against British 
rule and oppressive taxation which lasted until October, with high casualties 
on both sides. The 1920 Revolt 


is of significance as the first major manifestation of a form of Iraqi 
national identity and subsequently played an important role in the 
country’s political mythology as a focus of calls to opposition to the 
monarchy and for anti-British sentiments.!! 


The ‘Arab Solution’ 


The high cost of the 1920 Revolt in British lives and money (£32 million) 
made implementation of the ‘Arab Solution’ an urgent political necessity for 
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Britain. ‘What is wanted’ Kidston of the Foreign Office had written as early 
as January 1919 ‘is a King who will be content to reign but not govern and 
whose religious views are such that the shaikhs may acquiesce in his rule.’!? 
But the British could not be seen to be forcing a particular king on the Iraqis. 
As Hirtzel wrote in February 1919: 


If the French remain in Syria we shall have to avoid giving them the excuse 
of setting up a Protectorate. If they go, or if we appear to be reactionary 
in Mesopotamia, there is always the risk that Faisal will encourage the 
Americans to take over both and it should be borne in mind that the 
Standard Oil Company is very anxious to take over Iraq.’° 


In July 1920 Faisal’s government in Damascus collapsed as the French 
imposed a full colonial administration by force of arms. In Iraq the Revolt 
stopped British civil administration outside the towns throughout July, 
August and September. The British army regained control only in October, 
and punitive expeditions and displays of force were to continue well into 
1921. Sir Percy Cox replaced Sir Arnold Wilson in October 1920, returning 
to Baghdad from London with a plan for the establishment of an Arab 
Council. 


For the post of President of the Council Cox was able to overcome the 
genuine reluctance of the venerable Naquib of Baghdad, Sayid Abd al- 
Rahman al-Gaylani; and the latter on 25 October issued invitations to 
eminent fellow countrymen selected by himself and Cox for Cabinet 
positions. 


The Council of Arab Ministers had no jurisdiction in foreign affairs but was 
responsible for drafting an electoral law, setting up a national assembly and 
approving Faisal as constitutional monarch when he eventually arrived at 
Basra, on Iraqi soil for the first time, in June 1921. 

Installation of Faisal as king of Iraq was one of the decisions taken by the 
Cairo Conference held in March 1921, organized by the recently established 
Middle East Department of the Colonial Office, presided over by Winston 
Churchill, the new Colonial Secretary, and responsible for making the 
political, financial and military arrangements for the mandated territories. 
The main object, according to Churchill, was to maintain firm British control 
as cheaply as possible, and the Conference decided ‘to give responsibility for 
the control of Iraq to the Royal Air Force thus recognizing the ability of air 
power to maintain effective control of a mandated territory with the 
maximum economy in the deployment of forces’.'® 

Faisal was crowned in Baghdad on 23 August 1921 and a national govern- 
ment was formed from Sharifians he brought with him and high-ranking 
urban Sunni Muslims. 


In the course of the years that followed, Faisal did not prove quite the 
pliant instrument that his British masters had expected him to be, 
although their monopoly of the means of coercion meant that ultimately, 
the advice they gave had to be taken. The king and his circle were con- 
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stantly involved in a delicate balancing act, having to satisfy the exigenci 
of British policy, while at the same time trying to retain some degree o 
credibility with what may loosely be termed Iraqi national aspirations, 16 


The British quickly dropped the word ‘mandate’ which, as Gertrude Bell 
explained ‘produces the same effect here as the word Protectorate in Egypt’?” 
but sought to preserve Britain’s mandatory powers and responsibilities 
as defined by the League of Nations in an Anglo-Iragi Treaty, negotiated 
from December 1921 to August 1922, while Iraqi opposition to it grew and 
the new Turkish regime was sending raids across the northern frontier and 
supporting Kurds in Mosul. Faisal and his government delayed ratification 
of the treaty for nearly two years, firstly with the adoption in April 1923 
of a protocol stipulating that the treaty should expire when Iraq became 
independent, or not more than four years after a peace settlement with 
Turkey. But the shaikhs, whose land and authority came from the British, 
supported it; the Shia clergy opposed it, but also resented Faisal’s Sunni 
government. The Kurds still sought the independent Kurdistan promised 
in the non-ratified Treaty of Sévres, 1920. The 1922 Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
was finally ratified by Iraq’s Constituent Assembly in June 1924, in return 
for a British commitment to secure Mosul for Iraq. 


Oil Concessions, Air Bases and Iraqi ‘Independence’ 


That Mosul should be a part of Iraq was the one issue over which there was 
no disagreement between the British and the Iraqi government in its early 
years. For Britain, exploitation of Mosul’s oilfields required political control 
of the area, through the Iraqi government, but Faisal’s regime had little 
chance of survival in an Iraq dominated by the Shia, as it would be without 
the Sunni population, Arab and Kurdish, of the Mosul wilayet. Iraqi 
dependence on the British in resisting Turkish demands and silencing 
Kurdish pressure for autonomy had a price: Iraqi agreement to the concession 
terms laid down by the oil companies. At the 1923 Lausanne Conference, 
Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary told the Italian representative ‘that when 
we have definitely settled the question of Mosul (which we had no intention 
of relinquishing) we would give them a share of the oil.’?® The Americans, 
who challenged the validity of the Turkish Petroleum Company’s Ottoman- 
granted concession, and whose interests, like those of the French, might have 
been better served by Turkish control of Mosul, only dropped their Open 
Door policy once they had acquired a quarter of the TPC’s share capital in 
1923. The TPC refused to allow any share equity participation by the Iraqi 
government, which was anyway unable to raise the capital, but it eventually 
agreed to the Iraqi demand that royalties should be based on gold rather 
than sterling, and on a sliding scale. 

The Mosul boundary problem, unresolved at the Lausanne Conference, 
was transferred to the League of Nations. Throughout the autumn of 1924 
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Turkish pressure on Mosul increased and the RAF bombed the Kurdish city 
of Sulaimaniya in November. In July 1925 the League’s boundary com- 
mission recommended that Mosul should be part of Iraq, on condition that 
Britain’s mandatory powers be extended for 25 years or until Iraq entered 
the League of Nations. When the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of January 1926 was 
signed, accepting this condition, a Baghdad secret police report noted that 
‘Those in favour of the Treaty, on whatever grounds, use the argument 
that the treaty is not only essential for the retention of the Mosul wilayet 
but is also essential for the actual existence of the independence of Iraq 
and its monarchy.”!? The Turkish-Iraqi Treaty of July 1926 agreed the 
inclusion of the Mosul wilayet into Iraq, and gave Turkey 10% of Iraq’s oil 
royalties for 25 years. 

Exploration for oil began in April 1927 and enormous amounts were 
found near Kirkuk in October. But production proceeded slowly and Iraq’s 
main export was still grain in 1930 when a sharp fall in world prices of 
grains forced the Iraqi government to seek an advance on royalties from the 
TPC which had in 1929 become a consortium of Anglo-Iranian, Shell, Mobil 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey, known as the Iraq Petoleum Company. 
The TPC granted the advance in return for an expansion of its concession 
area from 192 sq. miles to 35,000 sq. miles, leading to its monopolization 
of the entire country by 1938. 

Meanwhile Faisal and the Baghdad politicians tussled with al-Wadha’ 
al-Shadd, the ‘perplexing predicament’, in which they found themselves 
as Iraqi nationalists in a government dependent on an outside power, 
Britain. They pursued the ‘escape’ clause in the 1926 Anglo-lraqi Treaty 
which provided for admission of Iraq to the League of Nations before 
expiry of the mandate in 1951, and sought entry in 1928. At the end of 
1927 Britain agreed to an Anglo-Iraqi treaty which relaxed its formal rights 
to intervention in Iraq but maintained firm control over everything 
affecting British interests and external obligations, in particular retention 
of the RAF air bases in Iraq for an indefinite period. The British Labour 
government elected in 1929 decided to review the relationship between 
Britain and Iraq, but the new Anglo-Iraqi treaty signed in 1930 ‘although 
promising some as yet unspecified form of independent status for the 
country, was soon to be almost universally recognized as a major sacrifice 
of Iraqi interests for Great Britain’s benefit.’”?° 

Iraqi independence was finally conceded by Britain in 1932 to give a 
freer hand to Faisal and his officials and to restore tranquillity after wide- 
spread strikes and demonstrations in 1931. Since 1920 


the construction and imposition of the state apparatus (had) placed an 
almost imperceptible shift of political and economic power to the urban 
areas, especially Baghdad. This process included the formation and re- 
production of a new urban petty bourgeoisie, operating small stores and 
workshops and staffing the lower levels of the bureaucracy. Dependent 
on the expansion of the state apparatus and the urban trading and 
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manufacturing sectors, these elements came to articulate resentment of 
control by the British and the parasitic ruling class? 


They provided the membership of Iraq’s first trade union, the Jam'‘iyyat 
Ashab al-Sana‘a (Artisans’ Association) founded in 1929 by Muhammad 
Salih al-Qazzaz with the encouragement of veteran nationalist leader Ja‘far 
Abu’l-Timman and under the aegis of his Watani (National) Party. The 
Jam'iyyat also recruited railway workers from the Baghdad headquarters 
of the Iraqi railways, probably the largest single economic enterprise in the 
capital at the time. It was not simply concerned with the direct economic 
interests of its members but began by organizing a literacy campaign and 
courses of lectures on political and social problems.” In 1931, when 
popular resentment against the government was already high because of 
the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi Treaty and the massive new concessions to the IPC, 
the Municipal Fees Law was introduced, imposing new taxation on small 
merchants. The response was strikes and demonstrations initiated by the 
Jam‘iyyat in Baghdad which spread to the provincial towns after al-Qazzaz 
was imprisoned and the opposition party leaders took charge, Ja‘far Abu’l- 
Timman, Yasin al-Hashimi, and Rashid ‘Ali. The situation in July 1931, 
the British High Commission informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, ‘reveals surprising lack of support for present Government, and 
unpopularity of King Faisal. Republican cries have been openly raised in 
the streets...except in the Government newspapers, there had been no 
sign of loyalty to the King or support for the Government.’? To quell 
the unrest the RAF flew demonstration flights over the towns of the mid- 
Euphrates and Basra. In January 1932 the Council of the League of Nations 
agreed to Iraq’s admission, subject to the signature of various guarantees 
including the administration of justice and the general safe-guarding of 
minority rights. Iraq became an independent state but ‘the British author- 
ities still retained supreme power, and the vast majority of the population 
still possessed no power at all.’* 

With Independence ‘the urban ruling elements ...continued along the 
path of compromise with the colonial power and repression of the newly 
conscious strata of the petty bourgeoisie and workers in the urban area.’** 
The Consumption Tax Law of 1931 had ended efforts to tax the landowners 
directly; the 1932 Land Settlement Law legalized the shaikhs’ landholdings 
as private property; and the 1933 Rights and Duties of Cultivators Law 
bound peasants to landowners and restricted the circulation of labour. 
Although a city-wide boycott of the British-owned Baghdad Electric Light 
and Power Company, from 5 December 1933 to 3 January 1934, organized 
by al-Qazzaz, achieved a slight lowering of electricity prices, a ban was 
then imposed on trade unions, their leaders were imprisoned and the move- 
ment was forced almost completely underground for the next ten years.” 
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The Political System 


Under the British mandate ‘Largely Western-devised political forms were 
imported into a tribal society ethnically and theologically fragmented, with 
an urban crust of sophisticated largely Turkish educated leaders."*7 The 
Organic Law of 1924 which remained Iraq’s constitution until 1958, set 
up a bicameral parliamentary system but the king had the power to appoint 
and demand the resignation of ministers, and in practice the cabinet con- 
trolled the legislation through manipulation of elections and the power 
to dissolve parliament. Formal political life ‘operated in an almost entirely 
artificial atmosphere, and occupied itself very little with the major political 
and economic concerns of the population.’® Political parties were essentially 
followings for individuals. Two parties established since the time of Ottoman 
rule were the ‘Ahd al-‘Traqi and Hara al-‘Istiqlal, which aimed at defending 
Arab rights against the Turks. After 1921 three other parties were set up: 
the Watani (National) Party, the Sha‘b (People’s) Party and the Tagqadum 
(Progressive) Party. These three parties had the aim of ending the mandate 
and winning independence. After the signing of the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
there was a re-grouping of parties. Nuri al-Sa‘id reformed the ‘Ahd, which 
aimed to end the mandate but was pro-Treaty. Former members of the 
Sha‘b and Watani came together in the anti-government /kha’ al-Watani 
(National Brotherhood) Party, which rejected the Treaty as incompatible 
with Iraqi national aspirations. By the mid-1930s, once Iraq had gained 
independence, these parties ‘died a natural death since their raison d’etre 
had disappeared.’*? Parties other than the clandestine Iraqi Communist 
Party (ICP), founded in 1934, were only to reappear on Iraq’s political 
scene after the Second World War. 


The Army 


When Faisal died in 1933 and was succeeded by his much less politically 
and diplomatically skilled son, Ghazi, the pre-Independence equilibrium 
he had maintained began to break down. Between 1934 and 1936 rival 
political factions forced the resignation of three cabinets by inciting tribal 
uprising. As these could only be put down militarily the army acquired 
a crucial political role. The Iraqi Army had been set up immediately after 
the creation of the Arab government in 1920, with Ja‘far al-‘Askari as 
Minister of Defence and his brother-indJaw Nuri al-Sa‘id as Officiating 
Commander of the General Staff, when the army consisted of a skeleton 
Headquarters Staff of ten Iraqi officers. In March 1921 the Cairo Conference 
decided that ‘immediate steps should be taken to raise an Iraqi army of 
15,000 and that British forces should be progressively reduced as the army 
grew.’ From the start the new army was equipped and trained on British 
lines. A British Military Mission was established, British military advisers 
were attached to the Ministry of Defence and the Iraq Military College 
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which opened in July 1921 was largely staffed by Britons and used Britis 

training manuals. From 1924 four Iraqi army cadets were sent each yea 

to Britain and India for further training, and between 1932 and 1936 an 
annual average of 25 were sent. But the British prevented the introduction 
of conscription throughout the Mandate since a large Iraqi army would have 
made the King independent of the pro-British tribal shaikhs, and ‘the army 
featured more prominently in political bargaining than in military action.’*! 
Its first victory was the crushing of the Assyrian Revolt in 1933. The Assyrian 
community had been brought from Turkish Kurdistan to Ba'quba during the 
First World War under the protection of the British who in 1919 tried to 
settle them on land taken from rebellious Kurds. They served the British, 
with great loss of life, in the 1920 Revolt, in the Assyrian Levies, which 
remained, paid by Britain, until Independence. The Iraqi Army’s massacre 
of rebellious Assyrians in August 1933 enhanced its public image and brought 
fame and promotion to the commanders of the expedition, including the 
Kurdish general Bakr Sidqi. The following year conscription was introduced 
‘with acclaim’? and the army’s strength, which was less than 12,000 at the 
end of 1933, rose to 15,000 by the end of 1935, and on the eve of Iraq’s 
first military coup was 20,000.°° 


The Coups d’Etat 1936-1941 


The first coup d’état, which took place on 29 October 1936, led by Bakr 
Sidqi, installed a civilian government of reformist ministers drawn from the 
left-liberal al-Ahali group, under the leadership of Hikmat Sulaiman. But 
in March 1937 Sidqi, an admirer of Mussolini, launched a vigorous attack 
on liberals and the left which was met by protest strikes throughout the 
country: at Basra port, at the National Cigarette Factory in Baghdad. and 
at the IPC’s works in Kirkuk.** When these strikes were suppressed by 
displays of military might the al-Ahali ministers resigned. Sidqi was assassin- 
ated a few months later and ‘the army became virtually the sole deciding 
factor in the rise and fall of almost all Cabinets from 1937-1941.’35 There 
were six coups d’état before the outbreak of the Second World War, with 
a key role being played by the ‘Four Colonels’. When King Ghazi died in a 
car accident in 1939 he was succeeded by ‘Abd al-Ilah as Regent for Ghazi’s 
four-year-old son Faisal. ‘Abd al-Ilah was dominated by the pro-British 
politician Nuri al-Sa‘id, who was to be the effective ruler of Iraq until the 
revolution of 1958. Nuri al-Sa‘id and the royal family were forced to flee Iraq 
briefly during the May 1941 revolt against the British led by Rashid ‘Ali 
al-Gailani. The revolt occurred after the ‘Four Colonels’ and anti-British 
politicians sympathetic to Nazism challenged Britian’s right under the 1930 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty to land and deploy troops in Iraq. The British crushed the 
revolt militarily and in January 1943 Iraq declared war on the Axis powers. 


Iraq to 1963 
The Labour Movement and National Liberation 


The wartime British-Soviet alliance and the international atmosphere at 
the end of the war brought Iraq a degree of democracy, with less vigorous 
persecution, for a while, of the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP), and the licens- 
ing of some trade unions in 1944-45 and some political parties in 1946. This 
led Arshard al-‘Umari, who became Prime Minister in June 1946, to complain 
that the Allies ‘were responsible for spreading progressive and communist 
ideas.’** The relative freedom did not survive the advent of the Cold War 
put ‘it provided a vital formative experience for those who came of age 
politically at the time and who were to participate in the bloody battles 
between the authorities and “the people” which raged throughout the late 
1940s and 1950s.?” During the ministries of Hamdi al-Pachachi and Tawfiq 
al-Suwaidi between 1944 and 1946 permission was granted for the formation 
of 16 trade unions, twelve of which were controlled by members of the 
ICP. The Railway Workers Union at its first congress in November 1944, 
a month after it was finally licensed, adopted a charter stating its aims of 
improving wages and conditions by strictly legal means, and within a few 
months a third of the 11,000 railway workers had joined. When the demand 
for wage increases of 30-50% was turned down by the British-managed 
Railway Directorate a national rail strike was called which was solid for 
ten days among the 1,250 workers in Baghdad. The Railway Directorate 
threatened to cut the supply of water to the workers’ living quarters and 
replace the strikers with imported Indian labour. The strike committee was 
arrested, the union was suppressed, and eventually the workers went back 
to work with 20-30% wage increases. Despite the banning of the union 
railway workers struck again for higher wages in 1946 and three times in 
1948. Similarly, at Basra port the Union of Port Employees was licensed in 
August 1945, and more than half the port workers joined it. When wage 
demands were refused a strike took place in May 1947, and more strikes 
followed even after the union was suppressed. The workers at the Kirkuk 
oilfields asked permission to form a union in May 1946 but were refused. 
When the Iraq Petroleum Company rejected demands for higher wages a 
strike was called and on 3 July 5,000 workers, members of the two hostile 
tribes from which the company mainly recruited, marched through Kirkuk 
in a peaceful demonstration. On the tenth day when the strikers assembled 
in the evening, as usual, at the Gawurbaghi gardens outside the city, to hear 
the latest news and instructions from the strike committee, they were 
suddenly charged by mounted police and ten were killed. This savage and 
totally unprovoked attack proved to the population throughout the country 
that the government was ready to sacrifice the lives of Iraqi workers in 
defence of British economic interests.°® The strikes of 1944-47 were for 
economic demands, but because all the major industrial] concerns—railways, 
ports, oilfields and textile mills— were British-run, those who died were hon- 
Oured as martyrs to the cause of national liberation from British imperialist 
domination. 
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Britain, USA and the Middle East 


British postwar policy for the Middle East had been outlined in a Foreigy 
Office memo in March 1944.5° Whilst hoping for some form of United 
Nations organization and an increase in US interest and involvement, Britain 
was to use existing arrangements with Middle East countries, concerning 
defence, internal security, administration and foreign political commitments 
to maintain unilaterally the stability which protected the sea, air and land 
communications between the UK and India and the Far East. When Ernest 
Bevin became British Foreign Secretary after the election of a Labour govern- 
ment in July 1945 he said he wished to ‘leave behind forever the idea of one 
country dominating another.’ But Britain was thrown into tight financial 
dependence on the USA after the abrupt cancellation of Lend-Lease on 21 
August 1945. In March 1946 Opposition Leader Winston Churchill, with 
prior approval of President Truman, called, in his Fulton speech, for an 
Anglo-American Alliance against the Soviet Union. By the end of 1946 the 
British government could no longer provide financial and military support 
for the regimes in Greece and Turkey and the USA assumed the responsi- 
bility with the announcement of the Truman Doctrine on 12 March 1947. 
To the British military establishment the Middle East, which ended the war 
‘littered with bases, airfields, landing grounds, depots and countless admin- 
istrative units only a fraction of which would be needed once peace-time 
policy was formulated and implemented, was of such vital importance 
that when Prime Minister Attlee in January 1947 pressed the idea of with- 
drawing and concentrating on Africa, all three service chiefs were prepared 
to resign rather than give way over the area.*! They valued it not only 
because of the oil and imperial communications (even after Indian in- 
dependence) but as a base from which Africa could be defended and British 
forces would be able to attack the Soviet flank. 


By the late forties these considerations were taken to be conclusive. What- 
ever political doubts existed in the early years of the Labour government, 
the service chiefs had steered the UK back to its traditional understanding 
of the need to hold the Middle East.*? 


The ‘Portsmouth’ Treaty 


Between March 1946 and January 1948, when a new Anglo-Iraqi treaty was 
signed but not ratified, the British attempted treaty renegotiations every- 
where, ‘and everywhere they failed except Transjordan - the one country so 
small and poor that even,.the impoverished British exchequer could offer 
something worth having.@) The 1930 Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, which ‘virtually 
reduced Iraq to an appendage of the British Empire’ was not due to expire 
until 1952, but in March 1946 the Iraqi Prime Minister Tawfiq al-Suwaidi 
announced his intention to seek revision of the treaty. Throughout the next 
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22 months there was widespread popular agitation demanding the lessening 
or abolition of British military rights in Iraq, but the strength of Iraqi feeling, 
particularly for removal of the British airbases, was not fully appreciated 
during the negotiations for a new treaty which took place between the British 
government and the Iraqi government in 1946 and 1947. 


1 contemplate (Mr Baxter of the Foreign Office wrote to the British 
Ambassador in Baghdad in April 1946] the possibility either of extending 
the scope of the Egyptian negotiations, if all goes well, to develop into 
some new regional partnership defence arrangements covering not only 
Egypt, but also Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq, or alternatively of making 
a bilateral arrangement whereby our defence requirements under a new 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty would be drawn up in such a way as to be capable 
of fitting into an above area.*® 


At the end of May 1946 the al-Suwaidi Government was manoeuvred out of 
office in a Senate plot encouraged by the Regent and Nuri al-Sa‘id, and the 
‘Umari Government which took over repudiated the memo produced by a 
Ministerial sub-committee, calling for the 1930 treaty to be scrapped and 
replaced by a Treaty of Friendship, with no mention of bases. Prime Minister 
al-‘Umari and the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fadhil al-Jamali, who was 
later to sign the Portsmouth Treaty, ‘agreed, said the British Chargé 
d’ Affaires, ‘that this was nonsense, and I left them in no doubt that we would 
take the same view.“ When Dr Jamali met Bevin in London on 18 
September 1946 his main concern was ‘the question of the Communists, who 
were making things difficult, and yet they were not really all of them Com- 
munists at all.’*” In March 1947 Salih Jabr became Prime Minister of Iraq 
when Nuri al-Sa‘id, having manipulated elections to ensure the success of 
his own supporters, resigned ‘in favour of a successor who was to carry out 
a policy outlined to him by the Regent and General Nuri. The Regent invited 
Senator Salih Jabr to form the new government on 29 March while General 
Nuri returned to the Senate to guide his protege from behind the scenes.’ 

Secret military talks which were ‘educative and exploratory’ took place 
in Baghdad on 8-17 May 1947 at the end of which Prime Minister Salih Jabr 
made an unexpected speech warming that ‘The present Treaty is not popular 
with the nation, and if we force the people to continue to accept it we will 
be preparing the way for growing hostility towards Great Britain which 
we both want to avoid.”*? In July the British Embassy warned the Foreign 
Office that sooner or later the British would be faced with a demand for 
evacuation of the bases and advised that it would be unwise to try to hold 
positions which in the long run were untenable; even if for the next ten 
years there were friendly governments in Iraq pressure of public opinion 
for evacuation was likely to remain strong and probably increase in 
strength.° 

While the Regent was under pressure from Iraqi public opinion when he 
met Bevin on 18 August 1947, the British Foreign Secretary was in difficulties 
with Anglo-Egyptian treaty revision. Baxter of the Foreign Office wrote: 
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What we and the Iraqis would really like is a reciprocal defence arrang 
ment with all the Arab countries of the Middle East, but that canno 
be secured by negotiations with Iraq alone, and no wider negotiation 
with the Middle East countries as a whole seem possible until the 
Palestine and Egyptian problems are on their way to settlement.’>! 


On 17 September 1947 the Chiefs-of-Staff, advised by the Foreign Office 
that ‘in the light of growing pressure of nationalist opinion in Iraq for 
revision. . .we have better prospects of reaching a satisfactory agreement 
with the Iraqis now than if we refuse to consider revision before the existing 
Treaty expires in 1952, agreed in principle to early treaty revision on the 
basis of sharing the air bases with the Iraqis. ‘We appreciate, they said, 
‘that it may be necessary to acquiesce in some arrangement which has the 
appearance of complete equality. We should emphasise, however, that, 
whatever the de jure arrangements, we must retain the de facto control.’ 
In October Bevin advised Stafford Cripps that 


The significance of Iraq for Great Britain is clearly growing, particularly 
in the light of the situation in Egypt. Egypt is a broken reed. . .The Iraqis 
need and want our help. If we do not give it their external position might 
deteriorate and externally they might be tempted to turn elsewhere.’™ 


As a result the Treasury sanctioned financial concessions which were 
eventually made by the British, including the handing over free of charge 
the fixed assets at Camp 57 and Camp 67 and the Hull Bridge; and a con- 
tribution towards the cost of officer courses in Britain, previously paid for 
by the Iraqis, initially of £10,000, later raised to £20,000. 

Further secret talks took place in Baghdad from 22 November to 3 Decem- 
ber 1947. ‘The main thing,’ said Pyman of the Foreign Office reporting on the 
talks, ‘was to find a form of words which would enable the present Iraqi 
government to give us what we want in fact, without signing a document 
which is liable to make them the butt of Iraqi and Arab opinion.’™ The 
two conflicting views were put clearly at a meeting on 27 November. Busk, 
leading the British side, said ‘...the presence of adequate forces was the 
crucial point in the Treaty and unless the military requirements of HMG 
were granted the Treaty was valueless.’ But Salih Jabr’s position was ‘I am 
master in my own house, and I want to be able to show my people the 
country with no forces in it, only staff to run the bases’, and he would 
not agree to the stationing of foreign troops in peacetime. The Regent 
suggested Salih Jabr should go to London. ‘I think, wrote Busk to the 
Foreign Office, ‘he feels that the Prime Minister must be faced with realities 
in a very different atmosphere.’®* 

It was essential for the British to have the RAF at Habbaniya and 
Sha‘iba in peacetime and ‘in consequence of developments in Palestine,’ 
wrote the Ambassador on 24 December 1947, ‘we have only a very brief 
period during which we can hope to secure our objectives.’** Consulta- 
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tions involving the Chiefs-of-Staff, the Embassy and Nuri al-Sa‘id resulted 
in a proposed definition of ‘peacetime’ as being when all postwar treaties 
came into effect (by which time a Joint Defence Board would be established 
and making recommendations on military decisions in Iraq). The Treasury, 
told that ‘the Foreign Office regard the conclusion of this Treaty as of the 
highest importance for our whole position in thé Middle East,’*” agreed to 
provision of a special plane to bring Salih Jabr and the rest of the Iraqi 
signing party from Iraq to Britain. The new Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was signed 
at Portsmouth (where Bevin was holidaying on doctor’s orders) on 15 
January. ‘The letter is changed, commented Le Monde, ‘the spirit remains 
the same.’™ 


Al-Wathbah 


The signing of the Portsmouth Treaty precipitated al-Wathbah—the Leap 
—‘most formidable mass insurrection in the history of the monarchy’.*? 
As early as November 1947 the organ of the ICP, al-Qa‘idah, had called for 
the overthrow of the Salih Jabr Government, charging it with conducting 
secret negotiations on revision of the treaty and concealing their substance 
from the people. The Communists having united the left parties under a 
Cooperation Committee, stepped up the attack in December, warning of 
the dangers that lurked in the forthcoming final talks in London, and calling 
on all honest citizens to unite in a common struggle for severance of the 
treaty ties and the replacement of the Jabr Government by a democracy. 
On 3 January 1948 Foreign Secretary al-Jamali was reported as having said 
in London that party politics rather than justice were behind much of the 
criticism levelled at the 1930 treaty, and that if attacks on it had continued 
unabated a large number of Iraqis had, in the meantime, become sensitive 
to its merits. The statement was immediately disavowed by Salih Jabr but 
it had stimulated the Independence Party to meet and decide to call a demon- 
stration, which took place on 5 January. A peaceful demonstration of law 
students, carrying banners decrying the statement attributed to Jamali, 
was confronted by mounted police, and beaten back from the Law School 
with clubs and firearms. Several students were wounded, 39 were arrested 
and the Law School was closed down. On 6 January students at all the 
other colleges went on strike. This preliminary phase of al-Wathbah ended 
when the authorities relented and on 8 January released the arrested 
Students and reopened the Law School. 

From 8 to 15 January, while the formal negotiations were taking place 
in Britain, the opposition in Iraq paused. Fahd, Secretary of the ICP, im- 
prisoned with other leading Communists since January 1947, sent word 
from Kut prison that the party should make serious preparations to send 
its forces into the street. The Cooperation Committee, headed by Mosul 
lawyer and friend of the Communists, Kamil Qazanchi, was augmented by 
the Student Cooperation Committee, and the publication of the Portsmouth 
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Treaty on 16 January sparked a three-day strike and continuous demonstra- 
tions by college students. These were led by the Student Cooperation Com- 
mittee, which had the support not only of the Communists and their con- 
federates, the Progressive Democrats, the Populists and the Kurdish Demo- 
crats, but also of students from the National Democratic and Independence 
Parties. On 19 January the most right-wing of these parties, the Independence 
Party, ordered its students to separate from the Cooperation Committee 
and bide their time; but the National Democrats held on. From this point 
the Communists emerged unmistakably as the fundamental driving force 
behind al-Wathbah. On 20 January a Communist-initiated mass march partici- 
pated in by workers and shanty-town dwellers as well as students, was fired 
upon and people were killed, some of them women and children. The 
following day the faculties of Pharmacy and Medicine and physicians at 
the hospital all resigned following the example of the Dean of the Pharmacy 
School, who had done so after students brought him the brains of one of — 
their number, blown out by a police bullet. The streets were filled with angry 
crowds, armed with huge canes and clashing with the police. ‘An atmosphere 
redolent of social revolution enveloped Baghdad,’ says Batatu. 

The Regent, unsure of the army, did an about-face. On the night of 21 
January he summoned a palace council, this time inviting the representatives 
of the political parties, and he openly disowned the treaty, promising that 
‘no treaty will be ratified that does not assure the rights of the country and 
the national aspirations.”© This split the opposition: the National Democrats 
enjoined the people to remain on their guard because though the treaty was 
laid aside the government which signed it was still in power; the Communists 
were determined that the popular movement should continue to overthrow 
the Salih Jabr government. They were helped by Salih Jabr’s statement in 
London on 22 January that the movement was the work of a few seditionists. 
On 23 January enormous crowds, roused by the Communists, streamed 
through Baghdad’s main streets, meeting with no resistance, the uniformed 
police having withdrawn. The secret police recorded the event, including the 
unplanned calls of ‘Long Live the Republic!” The Communist organizers 
did not intend to call the monarchy into question, but to split the Regent 
from the British, Nuri al-Sa‘id and Salih Jabr. 

On 26 January Nuri al-Sa‘id and Salih Jabr returned from London, intent 
on salvaging the treaty. The Regent was persuaded by them to wheel about 
again and Salih Jabr broadcast an appeal for calm, promising a detailed 
explanation of the treaty. The crowds which took to the streets were met by 
Nuri al-Sa‘id’s answer to the problem: machine-guns. By the next morning 
the police were positioned at strategic points throughout Baghdad with orders 
to break up demonstrations and shoot to kill. The Communists published 
a declaration that there was no danger of civil war or revolution. They called 
on the Baghdadi citizens to struggle arm in arm to defeat the Portsmouth 
Treaty and overthrow the Salih Jabr cabinet; and for the formation of a 
national democratic government. That day, 27 January, 300 to 400 people 
were killed by the police. By the evening Salih Jabr was fleeing for his life 
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to the Euphrates. The regent charged Muhammad al-Sadr, a Shi‘i sayyid 
(man of religion), and a leader of the 1920 Revolt, with forming a new 
government. On 4 February the new government formally rejected the 
Portsmouth Treaty. 


Solidarity and Repression 


The next few months saw virtual anarchy in parts of Iraq, the manager of 
the largest Iraqi bank describing the situation as ‘desperate’, with the regime 
‘helpless to stem the mounting tide of unemployment, inevitably leading to 
riots and a political crisis of the first magnitude.’© In April 1948, after 
oilworkers’ demands for 25-40% wage increases were turned down, the K3 
pumping station on the pipeline near Haditha was brought to a halt by a 
strike of 30,000 workers, ied by the ICP. After two and a half weeks, the 
government and the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) cut off the strikers’ 
supplies of food and water but they were fed by neighbouring villagers. 
After three weeks the strikers decided to march on Baghdad, some 250 km. 
away. In the first two days of the march people in the small towns and 
villages on the way gave the marchers food and hospitality, and even lent 
them cars and trucks. They were eventually arrested outside Fallujah, about 
70 miles from the capital. ‘The collapse of the march in the face of govern- 
ment pressure is far less important than the fact that it was undertaken at 
all, and the sympathy which it attracted. The “great march” (al-Masirah 
al-Kubra) occupies an almost legendary place in modern Iraqi history.’ 
On 15 May 1948 British forces withdrew from Palestine, and the Israeli- 
Arab war broke out. Under the guise of waging the war, and ‘in order to 
safeguard the rear of the Army’ the government forces in Iraq, which had 
regrouped themselves, declared martial law and made hundreds of arrests 
in a wave of repression against all who played an active part in al-Wathbah. 
The repression continued throughout 1949, when several prominent members 
of the ICP were executed, and the Party organization was temporarily 
shattered. 


Oil, Foreign Control and Social Dislocation 


The reconstruction and expansion of the industrialized capitalist countries 
which began in the 1950s, under the leadership of the USA, required a rapid 
and protracted increase in the production and export of Middle Eastern crude 
oil. In 1952 the American oil companies adopted a 50-50 policy to ‘get more 
money into the hands of conservative governments in the Arab world.’® 
For Iraq this meant oil revenue jumped from 10% of total government 
income to 60%. Control of oil output and prices, however, remained firmly 
in the hands of IPC executives in New York and London. Furthermore, the 
Iraqi dinar was linked to sterling, so Iraq’s economy was regularly affected 
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by changes in the value of the pound. Even though the Portsmouth Treat 
was never ratified, Britain still had air bases at Habbaniya and Sha‘iba unde 
the terms of the 1930 Treaty, and in 1955 was instrumental in recruiting 
Iraq into the US-sponsored Baghdad Pact. The Iraqi regime had been de- 
pendent on oil revenue simply to balance the country’s budget since 1934, 
but the additional revenue after 1952 enabled Nuri al-Sa‘id to resolve Iraq’s 
postwar financial crisis, and undertake development projects such as dams 
and irrigation schemes which benefitted the large landowners. 


Iraq in this period is a society enduring tremendous dislocations. The 
largest source of national wealth is under foreign control. The locus of 
domestic production is the agricultural sector, but there land tenure, in- 
come distribution and the sharply polarized class structure contribute to 
the continued deterioration of the means of production - the land - and 
the immizeration of the producers. There is accelerated growth in the 
urban centres, especially Baghdad: the oil rent and agricultural surpluses 
are concentrated there in trade, construction and speculation. Great 
numbers of the peasants flee the land and crowd the slums, finding even 
the miserable, part-time, unskilled, poorly paid jobs there an improvement 
over conditions in the countryside.4 


Iraq’s Pre-revolutionary Social Structure 


The society thus dislocated in the 1950s had been virtually re-structured by 
the British. 


When the British came to Iraq in 1914 they adapted the Ottoman machi- 
nery and combined it with British Indian administrative practice, which 
arrested the decline in shaikhly power and gave wide-ranging powers to 
the tribal shaikhs and landlords. . .local notables made use of their powers 
to acquire vast semifeudal estates and to reduce ‘their’ tribesmen to the 
status of debt-bonded serfs; this eventually led to the virtual isolation 
of the rural area from the rest of the economy, and tended to arrest the 
emergence of capitalist relations of production in the countryside. The 
acute contradiction set in motion by this process resulted in severe dis- 
tortions in the country’s economic and political systems, which con- 
tinued until, and indeed long after, the Revolution of 1958.6 


By the late 1950s, 70% of all cultivable land in Iraq was divided into some 
3,400 large estates. 55.1% was owned by 2,484 individuals (out of a total 
population of 6 to 7 million); and 16.8% belonged to the 49 families who 
formed the core of the landlord class.©’ Although the landlords were mainly 
tribal shaikhs, since the British occupation 


an organic relationship (had) evolved among the indigenous segments as 
urban officials used their position to secure vast estates for themselves and 
partnerships with the large merchants; shaikhs took up residence in the 
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towns as absentee landlords and acquired interests in urban real estate and 
the import trade. 


with the Lazma Law of 1952, adding to the laws of 1931, 1932, and 1933, 
the landlords’ virtual immunity from taxation and their power to rule almost 
directly, particularly in Kut and ‘Amara, was confirmed. 


On the eve of the 1958 Revolution, large land ownership, together with 
the power of Nuri and the Monarchy, were correctly identified by many 
Iraqis as the creation of the British. Abolition of the landiords and the 
political apparatus which sustained them were desired not simply on the 
grounds of economic efficiency or social justice, but to achieve the goal of 
full independence from British control.® 


The Iraqi peasantry was particularly poverty-stricken, even by Middle 
Eastern standards. Most of the rural population of 3.8 million in 1957 were 
completely landless.” In 1953 a British medical expert described the Iraqi 
peasant as ‘a living pathological specimen’ and noted that the average life 
expectancy was between 35 and 39 years.” Apart from occasional peasant 
risings this section of Iraqi society was generally inarticulate and passive, 
as well as being landless, illiterate and heavily in debt. 

In the towns, especially Baghdad, Basra and Mosul, the pre-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie consisted largely of traders, ranging from well-to-do import and 
export wholesalers to owners of small shops. 90,000 individuals were engaged 
in foreign and domestic trade in 1957-8 and 9,000 in real estate transactions 
for profit.” As well as this commercial fraction there was also an emerging 
industrial fraction of the bourgeoisie, whose capital accumulation accelerated 
after the Development Board was established in 1950, enabling Iraqi con- 
tractors to take advantage of major government investment in construction 
and public works. By the late 1950s profits from manufacturing exceeded 
those from trade. Despite its growing size and diversification of wealth and 
property, 


the bourgeoisie as a whole was no match for the real powers in the country, 
namely the monarchy and its entourage, the great landowners, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, and British economic and military domination. In 
many important ways therefore the grande bourgeoisie were as ex- 
elidedsitom political power as the other strata of the population below 
them. 


Below those who were unmistakably bourgeois in their outlook and 
material conditions but above the mass of peasants and workers were the 
petty bourgeoisie, a growing class of small businessmen, shopkeepers, pro- 
fessionals and semi-professionals employed in services and the public sector 
Such as teachers, doctors, civil servants and army officers. There were also 
thousands of students looking for careers in commerce or scarce posts in the 
government bureaucracy. Remembering hardships in their own families many 
were believers in social justice, but their main concern was to progress up the 
Social ladder and they were often contemptuous of manual labour. Since 
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the petty bourgeois were the most educated Iraqis they were the most i 
portant carriers of nationalist and anti-imperialist ideas, which were, however 
also held by members of the bourgeoisie, the peasantry and the workin 
class. 

The Iraqi working class was still in the making on the eve of the 195 
Revolution, a process checked by the basic weakness of the industri 
bourgeoisie. In 1954 only 90,291 workers were employed in industri 
production and a further 15,249 in the oil industry. Of the 22,460 enter 
prises in existence 45% were one-man businesses and 93% employed les 
than five workers. Only 294 firms employed more than 20 workers an 
between them they employed 44% of all industrial workers. Only 30,0 
workers worked for manufacturing units employing ten or more workers, 
The total numerical strength of the working class including those employed 
in transport and services was estimated to be 442,000, out of a total urban 
population of 2.6 million. A very large proportion of the working class was: 
illiterate and, since many of them had only recently migrated from rural 
areas, most were unskilled.” 


Poverty 


Between 1939 and 1957 the cost of living in Iraq increased fivefold. On the 
eve of the 1958 Revolution 80% of the population was illiterate; 90% of 
Iraqi women were illiterate; and less than 20% of Iraqi children went to 
school. There was only one doctor for every 6,000 people; one dentist for 
every 500,000; one nurse for every 12,000. There was no form of social 
security for unemployment, old age or ill health, except for a small number 
who were in government service. At a meeting of the Baghdad Pact countries 
(Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey), in 1956, the Pakistani Health Minister 
admitted that ‘The proportion of undernourished persons in the region has, 
during the past few years risen from 33% to 56%, and the incidence of 
tuberculosis, which is increasing is four times that obtaining in the European 
countries.’”® 


Repression and Resistance 


In the last years of the monarchy 


The disarticulation between the political system (a parliament monopolized 
by the landlords and handpicked government supporters) and rapidly 
changing social reality became untenable with the increasing pace of 
urban-based economic activity following the growth of oil revenues. Strikes 
and demonstrations by workers and students increased in tempo and 
severity. Repression was harsh and democratic rights systematically denied. 
When the regime’s alignment with the US and Britain against Egypt led 
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to the Baghdad Pact, this affront to Iraqi and Arab nationalism heightened 
the already explosive confrontation over basic democratic rights, and, 
more importantly, the allocation of economic and political power in Iraqi 
society... The ascendant bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie and working 
class demanded that the state represent their interests. As even the 
armed forces came to reflect the shifting balance of social forces, the 
immunity of the regime to radical alteration evaporated.” 


Iraq’s ruling clique was compared by one contemporary observer to a 
pack of cards who ‘comprise the elite, with seats in the Senate, rotten 
boroughs to elect them to the lower house and American commerical agencies 
to pay their bills. It is an ill-assorted pack, with no kings, no queens, but 
many knaves.’”? The New Statesman, describing the regime in 1958, wrote: 
‘All political parties were banned, the press censored, there were 10,000 
political prisoners, torture was regularly employed.’” Nuri al-Sa‘id had 


a very efficient, British-trained police force, innumerable spies and agents 
provocateurs, a controlled press and a complacent Parliament dominated 
by the big southern landowners who are his main natural supporters. His 
chief hatchet-man, Sa’id Quazzaz, has been Minister of Interior about as 
many times as Nuri has been Premier. . .Most of the time martial law is 
in force and Quazzaz has a very efficient card-index system for checking 
on the movements of known nationalists and troublemakers, so that they 
can be rounded up at a few hours notice if there is a sudden change in the 
political situation and a threat of street riots.” 


In 1952, inspired by the Egyptian Revolution, an uprising took place in 
Iraq demanding democratic rights, particularly direct elections. There were 
marches in Baghdad in which 40 people were killed when police opened 
fire on demonstrators; a strike for higher wages by the Iraqi workforce at the 
British bases in Habbaniya and Sha‘iba, in which officially two strikers were 
killed and nine wounded; and strikes at the ports of Fao and Basra, also 
suppressed with bloodshed and loss of life.° Even after 2,000 arrests the 
police did not have the situation fully under control and to save itself the 
tuling clique played on the popularity of the army. Military units were sent 
into the streets, where there was fraternization between soldiers and people; 
and the Army Chief-of-Staff was made Prime Minister, despite this being 
unconstitutional. Although the principle of direct elections was conceded, 
the repressive apparatus and corrupt political system remained intact. 

Article 79 of the Criminal Procedure Act Appendix permitted the arrest 
of persons ‘who for some reason, it is believed, may disturb the peace.’ There 
was no limitation to the length of time a prisoner could be held before being 
brought to trial; and ‘Nuri never hesitated to use force, if necessary — from 
police beatings to deliberate torture to extract information.”®! Political 
prisoners were kept in gaols at Nugrat al-Salman, Kut and Ba‘quba. In June 
1953 political prisoners in Baghdad gaol refused to move to the much more 
Savage Ba‘quba gaol, but were machine-gunned, many were killed and all 
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153 were injured. At Kut two political prisoners were killed in August 1953 
when they presented a petition demanding improvements in conditions; in 
September eight were killed and 92 wounded. 


The Baghdad Pact 


The removal of British troops from Egypt, the spread and popularity of 
Nasserist ideas throughout the Arab world, and the enhancement of Nasser’s 
Status to that of international statesman, when he embraced the principle 
of non-alignment at the Bandung Conference in 1953, gave Nuri al-Sa‘id’s 
reactionary, pro-Western regime a special role to play in the formation of the 
Baghdad Pact which developed from US Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ ‘Northern Tier’ foreign policy concept, of bringing the countries 
bordering the Soviet Union into a military pact with the West. Nuri al-Sa‘id 
shared Dulles’ obsessive anti-Communism, and also believed that the Soviet 
Union had the same ‘southward thrust’ aim as Tsarist Russia. He resumed 
the post of Prime Minister in 1954, to take Iraq into the Baghdad Pact, to 
which most Iraqis were opposed. When the 1954 elections returned groups 
other than Sa‘id’s henchmen the parliament was dissolved and new elections 
held, which were boycotted, 122 out of 135 seats being uncontested. 


The Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id, [commented The Times] may, however, 
have been too thorough this time. His election not only eliminated the 
extremists, but some influential Conservative statesmen of the Pasha’s 
own generation... Since Nuri Sa‘id returned to office all political parties 
have been dissolved, including his own. The application of a new press 
ordinance has reduced the number of newspapers licensed in Baghdad 
from sixty or so to seven. . .The colleges and schools have been purged 
of their fiery element. The dismissed teachers and students, and also 
the civil servants dismissed for political misconduct, have been made 
liable ander an amendment to the army law for nine months’ military 
service. 


The Parliament thus created ratified the Baghdad Pact after only ten minutes’ 
discussion, with tanks and army units surrounding it and on the streets of 
Baghdad to prevent any demonstration. So disastrous for the country were 
the ‘Special Agreements’ and ‘Memoranda’ of the Pact that the Iraqi people 
only learned of them from discussions in the British House of Commons. 
They were concealed from the Iraqi parliament because Nuri al-Sa‘id could 
not be sure that even his hand-picked deputies would accept them. 

In 1956 following the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt there were 
demonstrations in support of Egypt in Baghdad, Mosul, Najaf and Hai, near 
Kut. The Iraqi regime attacked the crowds with aeroplanes and field artillery, 
killing and wounding dozens, including prominent political, intellectual and 
civic leaders. Two patriots were executed at Hai. ‘Nuri survived the Suez 
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storm by acting quickly and with great energy. Altogether he locked up 
nearly 500 people.’®? 


The National Unity Front 


By early 1957 the three main opposition parties banned in 1954 — the 
National Democratic Party (NDP), the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) and the 
Ba'th Party—had formed the National Unity Front, together with 
Nasserists, whose influence increased after 1956, and other opposition 
groups. 

The NDP, which developed from the liberal Ahali group founded in the 
1930s, was the party of the Iraqi bourgeoisie, its lack of organization and 
influence accurately reflecting the complexities and lack of differentiation 
within the bourgeoisie. It was small in numbers but its leaders were men of 
substance and importance: Muhammad Hadid became Minister of Finance 
and Hudaiyyib al-Hajj Hmud, a ‘liberal’ landowner, became Minister of 
Agriculture after the 1958 Revolution. ‘What the middle class and the upper 
strata of the bourgeoisie actually wanted, of course, was a revolution which 
would promote social reform and development with a socio-economic system 
that safeguarded and promoted their own private interests and property.“ 

The ICP, founded in 1934, was unquestionably the most effective political 
party in Iraq, small by European standards, but tightly organized throughout 
the country and widely supported. Many of the ICP’s supporters had only a 
vague understanding of socialism but saw the party as standing for social 
justice and improvements in their living conditions. ICP members, who 
were very active in the independence movement and led organizations such 
as the Partisans for Peace, the League for the Defence of Women’s Rights, 
the Federation of Democratic Youth, several trade unions and an organiza- 
tion for soldiers, with its own newspaper, bore the brunt of the repression 
which intensified after 1954. The tremendous popularity of the ICP in 
1958 and after was largely a result of its courageous stand in the pre- 
Revolutionary years, when its main aim was the mobilization and unification 
of all political forces opposed to the regime. 

The Ba‘th Party, founded in Iraq in 1954 on the basis of ideas formulated 
in Syria, was essentially a party of the petty bourgeoisie, and thus had many 
potential supporters in Iraq. On the eve of the Revolution it was still very 
small, split into a number of factions and lacked any mass support, but it 
was militant and tightly organized. 

The Nasserists, or gawmiyyum, were devoted admirers of Nasser, but 
they had no formal political organization. As Pan-Arab Nationalists, they 
sought the union of Iraq with other Arab countries, particularly Egypt and 
Syria, an idea as yet untarnished by Syrian experience of Egyptian domina- 
tion in the United Arab Republic. Before the 1958 Revolution Iraqi 
Nasserists were barely discernible as a separate group, because all the 
Opposition was pro-Nasser at that time. 

The National Unity Front was a very loose alliance whose goals of 
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independence, social reform and land reform corresponded to those of the 
conservative NDP but were also on the programme of the ICP. Its formation 
stimulated the Free Officers within the army who, like many Iraqis, were 
highly politicized. None of the political parties however, were directly in 
touch with the Free Officers, and the actual timing of the revolutionary coup 
d’état took them all by surprise.** 


The Revolutionary Coup d’Etat 14 July 1958 


In May an article in the illegal communist newspaper Ittihad al-Sha‘b de- 
clared: ‘The rule of the traitors is collapsing. Let us prepare ourselves for the 
awaited moment’. On 18 June 4,000 people demonstrated in Diwaniyah 
and in a three-hour battle with police 43 were killed, 120 wounded and 500 
arrested. The paramilitary police were used because Nuri al-Sa‘id could no 
longer rely on the army. On 12 July the ICP advised its underground mem- 
bers that ‘the political atmosphere in Iraq is now extremely tense’ and that 
they should ‘rally the masses around the chief slogans and demands of our 
national democratic movements’. The opportunity in hope of which the 
Free Officers had long conspired now presented itself, as a result of three 
events which had occurred earlier in 1958. These were: the formation of the 
United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria (UAR), which brought Nasser’s 
jurisdiction to the borders of Iraq; the civil conflict in Lebanon, which led 
to conflict among army officers as well as among civilians; and the declaration 
by the Iraqi regime of a union between Iraq and Jordan.®” 

On the eve of the Revolution Nuri al-Sa'id, his leading ministers and senior 
army officers were engaged in preparing the framework of the Iraq-Jordanian 
‘Arab Union’, some of the army officers being in Amman, to organize a Joint 
General Staff for the unified army. On the night of 13-14 July, when a 
brigade of the Iraqi army located in north-east Baghdad was ordered to move 
to Jordan some of the Free Officers suspected that the government intended 
to use it in support of President Chamoun against the Lebanese opposition. 
At 4.30 in the morning of 14 July ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, who had gained 
control of the whole brigade, entered Baghdad at its head. He seized the radio 
station and from it announced the downfall of the regime, and urged people 
to take to the streets. He sent detachments to the Royal Palace, where the 
royal family were shot dead, to the Ministry of Defence and the South Gate 
police station to establish communication with the Free Officers in the 
Rashid Army Camp. ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, then commander of the 19th In- 
fantry Brigade, arrived with his forces and appointed Brigadier Salih al-’ Abdi 
as Military Governor of Baghdad. Martial law was declared in the afternoon 
and tanks were stationed at the important points in Baghdad. The new regime 
announced on the radio that: 


The affairs of the country must be entrusted to a Government emanating 
from the people and working under its inspiration. This can only be 
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achieved by the formation of a popular republic to uphold complete Iraqi 
unity, to bind itself with bonds of fraternity with Arab and Muslim 
countries to work in accordance with UN principles, to honour all 
pledges and treaties in accordance with the interests of the homeland, and 
to act in compliance with the Bandung Conference resolutions. This 
national government shall be known from now on by the name of the 
Iraqi Republic. 


Within a few days, during which Nuri al-Sa‘id was captured and killed, order 
was restored. 


Wahda 


The new Iraqi Republic was ruled by a Revolutionary Council of top army 
officers, one of whom was Prime Minister Qasim, and a Cabinet of NDP 
leaders and middle class independents. Qasim’s social and political policies 
were welcomed and applauded by a wide spectrum of Iraqi society, since 
they met many of the demands of the pre-Revolutionary independence 
struggles: withdrawal of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact and Sterling Area; 
evacuation of British bases; establishment of diplomatic and trading relations 
with socialist countries; a programme of land reform; negotiations with IPC 
for a greater share of oil royalties; a housing programme for the shanty-town 
dwellers on the outskirts of Baghdad; an amnesty for all political prisoners; 
a draft constitution; legal recognition for trade unions, peasant unions and 
similar democratic organizations; profits on consumer goods limited to 15%; 
rents reduced; and substantial cuts in the price of food and other necessities. 
So great was the immediate popularity of the Revolution, with the Iraqi 
people giving their full support to Qasim and the Iraqi army, that, although 
US marines had just landed in Lebanon and the British moved Jordanian 
troops to the border with Iraq, direct Western military intervention was not 
attempted. 

The main contradiction in Iraq immediately after the Revolution was 
that of a basically national bourgeois regime confronted by, yet at the same 
time relying upon, a politically conscious radical left. The issue of how radical 
the Revolution should be became symbolized by the struggle over whether 
or not Iraq should join the union of Egypt and Syria, which would mean 
that Nasserist political and economic doctrines would be applied to Iraq. For 
the Communists and their sympathizers this would mean persecution, and for 
Qasim it would mean subservience to Nasser. Thus, for different reasons, the 
left and Qasim were equally opposed to wahda (union). ‘Wahda developed 
into the rallying cry for opposition to the left since, for many union with 
Egypt was the lesser evil in the face of radical socio-economic change or a 
government in which the Communists were actually represented.’*? 
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Suppression of the Communists 


In March 1959 a pro-wahda revolt took place in Mosul, with Egyptian 
support, led by Colonel al-Shawwaf, a Nasserist, which failed only after 
much bloodshed. In April the situation in Iraq was, in the opinion of Allen 
Dulles, Director of the CIA, ‘the most dangerous in the world today’ and the 
Communists were close to a ‘complete takeover’. In fact the ICP had no 
plans to seize power, but was calling for reconstruction of the National 
Unity Front and free elections, in which it could expect to win many seats. 
In July 1959, in the days following the first anniversary of the Revolution, 
31 people were killed and 130 injured in violence provoked in Kirkuk be- 
tween pro- and anti-government forces. In August the ICP Central Committee 
stated that ‘we utterly condemn any transgression against innocent people 
.. .or the harming or torture even of traitors. ..We condemn these methods 
in principle’® but the Kirkuk violence was used to drive a wedge between 
the Communists and Qasim. He still, however, needed to satisfy left public 
opinion, and to this end ordered the execution in September 1959 of Sa‘id 
Qazzaz, Minister of the Interior under Nuri al-Sa‘id. This execution convinced 
the Ba'thists and Pan-Arab Nationalists whom Qasim had dropped from the 
Cabinet in February 1959, that he was not turning seriously against the 
Communists, and in October a Ba'thist assassination attempt on Qasim’s life 
was carried out, but failed, one of the would-be assassins being a youthful 
Saddam Husain. 

Withdrawal of democratic rights and suppression of Communists 
accelerated in 1960. More than 6,000 trade unionists were dismissed from 
their jobs and the government took control of the trade unions, peasants’ 
unions and organizations of lawyers, teachers and students, after attacks 
on their offices and the homes of their democratic leaders. Even the moderate 
paper al-Istiqial in February 1961 described this process as ‘acts of forging the 
wishes of the voters and violating their freedoms by blackmailing them in 
their means of livelihood and hurling them into prisons and_ places of 
detention.’ Circulation of the ICP’s newspaper was restricted and the ICP’s 
application for a licence was turned down. Later the NDP’s al-Ahali news- 
paper was suppressed and the licence of the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP, founded 1945) was withdrawn. Nuri al-Sa‘id’s secret police and repres- 
sive apparatus were still in existence and it was second nature to them to 
resume persecution of the left. 


The Overthrow of Qasim 


One of the main achievements of the Qasim period, from July 1958 to 
February 1963, was the agrarian law reform programme, largely a result 
of the ICP’s efforts. This broke the political strength of the landlords. The 
power of the grande bourgeoisie was also broken at this time. Political and 
economic power were reconstructed in favour of the urban and petty 
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pourgeoisie while maintaining the principle of private ownership. In addition 
to these internal achievements Iraq’s revolution cut the link with Britain 
and took Iraq out of the Baghdad Pact. Another very important achievement 
was the passing of Law 80 in October 1961, which ended futile negotiations 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) and limited the company’s rights 
to 0.5% of the concession actually being exploited, and secured prospecting 
and oil rights in the other 99.5% of the country for the government. 

Although Qasim retained his personal popularity he isolated himself from 
all political parties. The Ba‘thists and Pan-Arab Nationalists he dismissed 
from power then sought to unseat him; the Communists never sought to 
unseat him, but by dismissing army officers suspected of membership of, 
or sympathy with, the ICP Qasim deprived himself of those who would have 
defended him against a coup. He created a power vacuum around himself, 
so that the alliance of Ba‘thists and Pan-Arab Nationalists who plotted to 
overthrow him only had to kill one military man, the Commander of the 
Air Force, in order to seize power. Then began the slaughter of their political 
opponents. 
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2. Political Developments in 
Iraq 1963-1980 


U. Zaher 


The Fascist Coup of February 1963 


The Fascist coup of 8 February 1963, which brought the Ba'th Party to 
power, found ready allies among diverse political forces. It was welcomed 
by all reactionary forces and the enemies of the 14 July 1958 Revolution. 
The Ba'‘th was also able to win the support of senior army officers who had 
lost their positions or been banished from political life, or, in some cases, — 
had been waiting for a chance to avenge the death of fellow officers executed 
under Qasim’s rule for taking part in unsuccessful plots. The coup was even 
supported by Kurdish groups who had been at war with the previous regime, 
despite the fact that the Ba'thist internal publication al-Ishtiraki (The 
Socialist) had only a month earlier described the Kurdish movement as a 
‘suspect colonialist movement’ and that the Ba'th had criticized Qasim for 
not dealing severely enough with the Kurdish revolt. 

An important factor in favour of the Ba‘thist plotters and their allies was 
the growing isolation of the Qasim regime from the people and the demo- 
cratic forces. It had gradually surrendered to reactionary elements key posts 
in the army, the state and the economy. From mid-1959 the danger of 
counter-revolution was indeed looming, fluctuating but steadily increasing. 
Democratic forces who warned of the danger were ignored and even sup- 
pressed. On the eve of the coup, many of Qasim’s own men were in despair and 
ready to compromise with the enemies of the revolution. At the critical 
moment they surrendered shamelessly to the camp of the plotters. Thus it 
was that when masses of people surged forward from their slums in Baghdad 
to confront the conspirators and their tanks, they faced net only their old 
enemies but also some of Qasim’s own aides. 

The coup was marked by its extreme brutality towards the revolutionary 
forces which had played a principal role first in the struggle against colonial- 
ism and the monarchy and later for the defence and development of the July 
1958 revolution. The Ba'th Party itself acknowledged its bloody deeds when 
it looked back to the ‘lessons’ of its first experience of power in 1963 and 
their application to its second bid for power in July 1968. The Political 
Report of the Eighth Regional Congress of the Ba‘th Party held in Baghdad 
in January 1974 openly stated: ‘In the revolution of 8 February 1963 blood 
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was shed freely. . . Therefore the leadership of the Party determined that 
this time power must be taken over without such bloodletting as would 
spoil the image and divert the course of the Revolution’.! 

The coup was not merely reactionary. It was carried out to bring a 
fascist-style party, the Ba‘th, to power, a party influenced by the national 
socialist ideology of its principal founder and spiritual leader, Michel *Aflaq. 
It set up a para-military body, the National Guard, whose brutal and 
barbarous activities were reported in the international press with undisguised 
revulsion. ‘This sounds tike an open incitement to a massacre which would 
make St. Bartholomew’s Day look like a Sunday school picnic’ (Sunday 
Times 10 February 1963). ‘. . .I have left behind many hundreds of people 
for whom the future holds only firing squads’ (Daily Express 12 February 
1963). ‘According to the best informed sources there are at least 1,000 
dead in Baghdad alone’ (Le Monde 14 February 1963). 

In the pamphlet ‘Report from Iraq’ issued by the British Committee 
for the Defence of Human Rights in Iraq, dated February 1964, Leslie 
Hale M.P. pointed out that ‘the National Guards were actually set up in 
a fashion closely similar to the Hitlerite shock troops, except that the 
National Guards were immature, untrained and even less responsible. They 
were enlisted in the main on the basis of anti-communism, and their 
solution for every problem was: violence.’ Bands of the National Guard 
roamed the streets and carried out summary executions, arbitrary arrests 
and savage torture. Sports grounds, military camps and schools were 
turned into concentration camps. and interrogation centres for tens of 
thousands of people from al! walks of life. At the top of the list were leaders, 
cadres and activists of the trade unions and the mass democratic organiza- 
tions, including the Iraqi Women’s League and the General Union of Students 
of the Iraqi Republic (GUSIR). The regime installed and imposed its own 
Fascist-type ‘mass’ organizations which acted as extensions of the National 
Guard. 

Hanna Batatu? has described the terrible torture chambers in Qasr al- 
Nihayah (Palace of the End) in Baghdad, a palace from the time of the 
monarchy which became a centre for detention and interrogation. The 
headquarters of the National Guard in all towns became torture centres. 
A pamphlet entitled «@l-Munharifun (The Perverts), a semi-official 
publication circulated in 1964, after the fall of the Ba‘th, provided horrific 
photographic evidence and documents exposing the crimes committed 
under the direct orders of the notorious ‘Special Bureau of Investigation’. 
It included lists of names of the murdered and ‘disappeared’ victims, and a 
description of the instruments of torture. Hands and fingers were chopped, 
women were raped and victims were killed by poison then dissolved in 
acid tanks leaving no trace behind. Mass graves were later unearthed 
where victims had been buried alive. 
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Massacre of Communists 


The National Guard and their Ba‘thist masters viewed the Iraqi Communis 
Party as a special target for their countrywide barbarous crimes. Their leade 
Michel ‘Aflaq later declared in an interview with the French daily Le Monde 
‘Communist Parties will be banned and suppressed with the utmost severit 
in any country where the Ba‘th Party comes to power’.? The fact was tha 
despite a systematic campaign of repression under Qasim’s dictatorial rule, 
with hundreds of Communists imprisoned, sentenced to death and assas- 
sinated*, the Iraqi Communist Party had remained a formidable political 
force and a threat to the new rulers. 

On the evening of 8 February 1963, at 8.20 p.m., Baghdad radio broad- 
cast Order Number 13 which called for a massacre of Communists. It stated: 


As a consequence of the attempts of Communist agents, supporters of 
God’s enemy ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, to disturb the ranks of the citizens 
and disobey orders and instructions, we hereby confer authority on the 
commanders of military units, Police and National Guards to annihilate 
anyone who disturbs the peace. Faithful sons of the people are called 
upon to co-operate with the authorities by informing on these criminals 
and annihilate them. 


CIA Connection 


Evidence of the direct involvement of the CIA in the anti-communist witch- 
hunt came to light in later years. Muhammad Haikal, then editor of the 
Egyptian daily al-Ahram, stated on the authority of King Husain of Jordan 
that ‘an American espionage service’ which had been in touch with the 
Iraqi Ba‘th conveyed to the latter, on a secret broadcasting service, the 
names and addresses of the Iraqi Communists.’ The American agency te- 
ferred to was almost certainly the CIA. This fact is confirmed by Penrose and 
Penrose® who quote well informed Iraqi officials, including Ba‘thists. The 
French Service de Documentation Extérieure et de Contre-Espionnage also 
helped to overthrow Qasim and harass the Communists.” 

Armed with the names and whereabouts of individual Communists, the 
National Guards carried out summary executions. Communists held in 
detention under the Qasim regime since the clamp down in 1959 and 1960 
were dragged out of prison and shot without a hearing.® Iraqi Communist 
Party sources put at 5,000 the number of their members and supporters 
killed during the first three days of the coup while resisting the Ba‘th 
take-over ar the house-to-house witch-hunt.? Other sources claimed that 
by the end of the rule of the Ba‘th, its terror campaign had claimed the lives 
of an estimated 3,000 to 5,000 Communists.!° 
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popular Resistance 


As soon as the coup became known early in the morning of 8 February 
1963 tens of thousands of people came out on the streets from the 
poorer districts of Baghdad, such as al-Thawra township. They took control 
of vantage points and bridges and converged on the Ministry of Defence to 
block the advance of the tanks. Qasim, who arrived there at 10 a.m., turned 
down their demands for arms and decided to barricade himself in the Ministry 
of Defence with about 1,500 troops and resist the plotters there. The Com- 
munist Party distributed a statement at 10 a.m. calling on the people to 
defeat the coup and to take up arms. Street battles continued until the 
following day when Qasim and his aides were seized and summarily executed 
by the Ba‘th. The fighting continued, however, and many districts of 
Baghdad remained in the hands of popular forces led by the Communists 
for three days after the coup. In Basra, the workers led the resistance which 
continued up to the evening of 12 February 1963. 

During the night of 19 February, the First Secretary of the ICP, Husain 
Ahmed al-Radhi (Salam ‘Adil) was arrested. For 15 days he was savagely 
tortured in the dungeons of Qasr al-Nihaya, after which he was crushed 
to death. On 7 March, the regime announced his ‘execution’ together with 
two of his comrades in the Communist Party leadership, following a trial 
that had never taken place. 


International Solidarity 


The international campaign of solidarity with the Iraqi people played an 
outstanding role in exposing the barbarous crimes of the Ba‘th, deepening 
their isolation internationally and in the Arab world. On 21 February 
1963, Iraqi democrats abroad set up the ‘Committee for the Defence 
of the Iraqi People’. Among the prominent personalities in the Committee 
were the celebrated poet Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri and Dr. Naziha 
Dulaimi, the first woman Minister after the 1958 Revolution and a 
leading figure in the women’s movement. In May 1963, a British Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Human Rights in Iraq was formed. Its Chairman 
was Lord Chorley, with Labour M.P. William Griffiths as its Secretary 
and novelist Ethel Mannin as Treasurer. At a House of Commons press 
conference on 14 May 1963, it declared its intention to raise money to send 
a fact-finding mission to Iraq, and urged the Iraqi Government to bring to 
trial or to release the thousands of detainees.’ Solidarity committees were 
also set up in France and Italy. Telegrams of protest, public meetings and 
demonstrations demanded an immediate halt to the massacres. Petitions 
and memoranda were addressed to the United Nations, the Human Rights 
Commission, the Organisation of Non-Aligned States, as well as to state 
leaders and prominent personalities all over the world. The campaign of 
Benocide against the Kurdish people, unleashed only a few months after 
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the fascist coup, was also widely exposed and condemned by the solidari 
movement. 


Oil and Economy 


The first proclamation broadcast on Baghdad radio by the National Counci 
of the Revolutionary Command (NCRC) stated: ‘The new movement wi 
work to increase our financial potential and guarantee that oil will continu 
to be exported’.!? The coup leaders declared that the rights of the oi 
companies in Iraq would be respected and that they would be permitted t 
continue their operations. 

Thus it became clear from the outset that the coup had the blessin 
and support of the foreign oil companies. The Iraq Petroleum Compan 
had rejected Law 80 of December 1961 which limited its concession right 
to the area actually being exploited, amounting to only 0.5% of the origin 
concession area covering virtually the whole of Iraq, and reserved all right 
in the other 99.5% of the country to the Iraqi State. Ever since the break 
down of the negotiations between the Qasim Government and the IPC i 
October 1961, the oil companies had been manoeuvring to have Law 8 
repealed. One of the main objectives was to recover the North Rumai 
oilfield where abundant deposits had been discovered but left untapped. 
Meanwhile, they kept the volume of oil production in 1961 and 1962 un- 
changed, while that of other oil-producing countries was rising rapidly.’ 
The stagnation of oil production meant the stagnation of oil revenues, an 
consequent economic problems for the Iraqi Government. 

Soon after the coup, negotiations were resumed by the new so-calle 
moderate rulers, and the companies had high hopes of a reasonably favourabl 
agreement. Edith and E.F. Penrose say of the Iraqi negotiating team heade 
by the Oil Minister ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Wattari: ‘here, at last, was a man th 
companies could talk to, one who had some understanding of the indust 
and of their problems, a moderate negotiator who sincerely believed tha 
Iraq would gain more from partnership with the foreign companies th 
if she tried to ‘“‘go it alone”, at least in the near future.’!* 

But though an interim compromise was reached in June 1963, Law 8 
proved to be an irreversible step. Its popularity with the Iraqi people wa 
such that the Ba‘th did not dare to try to rescind it. As part of the interi 
agreement, the IPC stepped up the volume of oil production, with the resul 
that the revenue from oil reached ID1&6.2 million (ID = Iraqi dinar) durin 
the first nine months of 1963, an increase of 13.8% over the same period o 
1962.'% This additional income compensated for the drop in the nation 
income from other domestic production more especially in dustrial and agri 
cultural output. The value of exports of grains reached only ID800,000 i 
1963, representing only 13.7% of its level of 1962. The economy was al 
hard hit by the enormous cost of the military campaign in Kurdistan whic 
started in June 1963. 
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War in Kurdistan 


Immediately after seizing power on 8 February, the Ba‘th made overtures 
to the Kurdish national movement which had been at loggerheads with the 
Qasim regime. They invited two or three Kurds to join the government 
and proclaimed their intention to start talks towards a negotiated settle- 
ment.!° The Kurdish leadership observed a cease-fire and negotiations began 
on 19 February, the Kurdish delegation being led by Jalal Talabani. The 
ruling NCRC announced on 10 March that it had agreed to grant the Kurds 
national rights ‘on the basis of decentralization’, as an answer to Kurdish 
demands for autonomy. 

But it soon became clear that the NCRC was only buying time while 
trying to consolidate the hold of the Ba‘th on the reins of power and 
suppressing popular resistance. By early May 1963, fighting between govern- 
ment forces and Kurdish nationalists was resumed.'? On 10 June 1963 
the regime declared an all-out war against the Kurdish movement, its hopes 
of an early success apparently fired by the assertions of Army Officers 
that they could have disposed of the Kurdish forces at the time of Qasim 
had he given them a free hand and sufficient equipment. 

A large-scale offensive was launched which exposed the true chauvinist 
character of the Ba'th party. The war turned into a genocidal campaign, 
with aircraft and tanks razing Kurdish villages and killing hundreds of people, 
many of them women and children. The Military Governor of the North 
declared: ‘We warn ail inhabitants. of villages in the provinces of Kirkuk, 
Sulaimaniya and Arbil against sheltering any criminal or insurgent and against 
helping them in any way whatsoever. We shall bomb and destroy any village 
if firing comes from anywhere near it against the army, the police, the 
National Guards or the loyal tribes’. Hundreds of Communist Party cadres 
and members who had set up partisan bases in Kurdistan after the coup. 
joined in the armed resistance of the Kurdish national movement led by the 
veteran leader Mulla Mustafa Barzani. 


False Arab Unity 


The demagogic slogan of Arab Unity and the hysterical calls for ‘immediate 
unity’ with the United Arab Republic (Egypt), raised by the Ba‘th Party 
and other groups, were exposed as mere manoeuvres to divert attention 
from a fierce hostility to the democratic changes brought about by the 14 
July 1958 revolution. 

Soon after a military coup which brought the Ba‘th Party to power in 
Syria in early March 1963, ‘unity discussions’ between Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq took place in Cairo from 14 to 20 March and from 6 to 14 April 1963.8 
Sharp differences arose at an early stage. Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser) 
adopted a hostile attitude, notably towards Michel ‘Aflaq and other leaders 
of the Ba‘th. He said during one of the sessions: ‘I say that there is no ideo- 
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logical conflict for a very simple reason. . . because 1 do not know what i 
the ideology of the Ba'th Party. . . Where is the theory of the Ba'th Party’ 
Where is the ideology? I have never found any ideology behind the thre 
words: unity, freedom and socialism, in all that has been published.” 

On 17 April an agreement called the Cairo Charter was announced whic 
envisaged a transition period towards unity. But by May, open discord wa 
obvious and Cairo radio was attacking both Ba'thist regimes.?? After a 
unsuccessful coup by pro-Nasser forces in Syria in July 1963, the so-calle 
‘union’ was abandoned and allowed to die a natural death. 


Uprising in the Army 


The increasing isolation of the Iraqi regime and the fierce resistance to its 
military attacks on Kurdistan reinforced the opposition movement in the 
country. Despite the boast by Ba‘th leaders that the Communist Party had 
ceased to exist, its clandestine Central Committee issued its first communiqué 
in mid-June 1963 calling on the people, including the armed forces, to 
organize, resist the rulers and support the Kurdish people ‘for the salvation 
of the homeland. . . for democracy, land, bread and work.’ An armed uprising 
became the aim, and a number of Communist Party officials took the initia- 
tive of organizing hundreds of soldiers and NCOs to prepare for it. A plan 
was drawn up which envisaged taking over army camps and the broadcasting 
station in Baghdad. A particular target was the army camp at al-Rashid 
where nearly 900 officers, pilots and military personnel were detained in 
No. | Prison. But the uprising was prematurely started on 3 July 1963. 
It achieved an early success by taking contro] of the airport at al-Rashid 
and seizing leading figures of the fascist regime, including the Foreign 
Minister, the Minister of the Interior and the Commander of the National 
Guard who had rushed to the camp. But military and organizational factors 
contributed to the failure of the uprising which was crushed after a heroic 
resistance. It remained however a significant political victory in the sense that 
it exposed the weakness of the regime and showed the strength of popular 
feeling against it. 

On 21 July 1963 leading Communists were arrested and killed under 
torture. Leaders of the armed uprising headed by Sergeant Hasan Sirei 
were executed after courageously facing a military tribunal. The tortured 
bodies were hanged in working class districts to strike terror among the 
population. 


Fall of the Ba‘th 
The forces that participated in the 8 February coup were heterogeneou 


and had no agreed programme of action beyond the seizure of power. They 
were only united by their anti-Communist hysteria. The Ba‘th Party strov 
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to impose its hegemony, not satisfied with its control of 16 out of 18 seats 
in the NCRC. Soon after the coup, it manoeuvred to oust the Nasserists and 
other nationalist elements. It then turned against its nationalist allies after 
accusing them of conspiring against the regime on 25 May 1963. With the 
rapid deterioration of relations with Egypt, the Nasserists and nationalists 
began to plot against the Ba'th. Their activity coincided with the growth of 
resentment within the army ranks. 

The crisis was soon reflected within the leadership of the Ba'th Party 
itself. The Sixth Pan-Arab Congress of the Ba‘th Party, held in 1964, pre- 
sented a dramatic description of the in-fighting. It admitted that the coup 
‘did not differ from military coup d’etats and did not achieve any gains. 
Rather, there were reactionary achievements such as the abolition of the 
Law on Personal Status’. The Congress also confessed to the crimes com- 
mitted by the National Guard. According to the Ba‘th’s own analysis of 
that period, it had ‘gradually split into right-wing and left factions’ ,”4 

In an attempt to absolve some at least of the Ba'th leadership, the 
Regional Congress of the Iraqi Ba‘th held on 11 November 1963 dismissed 
the Party’s General Secretary, ‘Ali Salih al-Sa‘di who was also Deputy 
Prime Minister, and blamed him for all the crimes committed during the 
previous nine months. But the gesture failed to impress anyone. The internal 
split developed into an open armed clash on 13 November with air raids on 
the presidential palace and on military targets. 

The relations between the Ba‘th and the military had begun to deteriorate 
soon after February 1963. They had shared a common objective in the over- 
throw of Qasim. Some army officers had joined the Ba‘th Party because of 
its claims to nationalism, its anti-Communism and its proclaimed sympathy 
with Nasserism. They became disenchanted before long for a number of 
reasons, more particularly the deepening rift between the Ba'th and Nasser 
and the prominent influence of the National Guard whose numbers had 
grown to 34,000 by August 1963 and who had in fact much more power 
than the army and other government organs. 

The armed in-fighting, which tore apart the Ba‘th leadership, was 
exploited by the army, including some Ba‘thist officers. On 18 November 
1963, the military seized power in a swift coup d’état. Tanks were positioned 
at strategic points in Baghdad and the headquarters of the National Guard 
were hit by four rockets. The new leadership of the Ba'th Party, appointed 
Only a week earlier, was arrested. Some of its members immediately col- 
laborated with the new government headed by ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, a 
Nationalist with Nasserist leanings who had been made President after the 
coup im February. Other Ba‘th leaders were sent abroad into exile without 
offering any resistance. 

As for the National Guard, their cowardly collapse and surrender when 
faced by a single regiment of the army became a laughable episode to be 
remembered by the Iraqi people for a long time. The fall of the Ba‘th on 
18 November 1963 was as disgraceful as their rule had been oppressive and 
barbarous. 
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In the first few months of its existence, the regime headed by ‘Abd al-Salam 
‘Arif was a loose coalition of military pan-Arab nationalists, Nasserists and 
some Ba‘thists. The latter, discredited by the crimes committed by their Party 
in power, were soon eased out of their official posts. The former Ba‘thist 
Prime Minister Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr was given the rank of Ambassador at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and his office of Vice-President was abolished. 

The Nasserists, given a free hand by ‘Arif, came to the fore and moved 
fast in another effort to achieve unity with Egypt. On 26 May 1964, Iraq 
and Egypt agreed to form a Joint Presidential Council. As a token of their 
political alignment, the agreement also envisaged close bonds between Egypt’s 
single political party — the Arab Socialist Union — and a similar state-run 
organization to be set up in Iraq. On 14 July 1964 it was announced that — 
such an organization had been formed, embracing various nationalist group- 
ings among them some ex-Ba'‘thists who had turned Nasserists. 

On the same day the government announced the nationalization of all 
banks and insurance companies as well as 32 private manufacturing and — 
trading establishments. The move was meant to underline the desire to 
conform with the economic system in force in Egypt. But it was directed 
against the interests of the national bourgeoisie which had monopolized 
power after the 14 July 1958 revolution. The nationalization decrees, though 
increasing the share of the State sector in the country’s industrial base, did 
not produce any radical change in the prevailing semi-feudal and capitalist 
relations of production. Retired senior army officers were appointed to 
leading posts in the management of the nationalized firms. The operations 
of these firms were mismanaged and disrupted, business stagnated, specula- 
tion became rife and there was a heavy flight of capital to banks abroad. 
The oil sector, controlled by the monopoly companies, retained its 
dominant position in the economy. Meanwhile, the worsening living con- 
ditions and growing unemployment were the cause of mounting discontent 
among the population. 

Though the regime eased the grip of terror, dissolved the National Guard 
and released a number of detainees, it continued to suppress democratic 
freedoms. Thousands of political detainees remained imprisoned under 
harsh conditions. Between February 1963 and late 1965 the desert prison of 
Nuqrat al-Salman alone received 2,368 prisoners and 1,671 detainees.” Many 
were subjected to torture at the hands of the Public Directorate for Security. 
The Provisional Constitution announced on 29 April 1964 did not end the 
State of Emergency and specified a three-year transition period before the 
return to normality. In an attempt to hide the fact that power remained with 
the military and that martial law was still in operation, the powers of the 
Military Governor General were transferred to the Prime Minister (himself 
a military man) and the military courts were renamed State Security Courts. 
The Prime Minister was also given powers to suspend all civil laws. 

Nor did the policy of the new regime towards the Kurdish problem show 
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any real change. The war in Kurdistan continued for nearly three months. 
Then a cease-fire was announced, due mainly to widespread opposition to 
the war and to international pressure, and negotiations to search for a peace- 
ful settlement started on 11 February 1964. But although political prisoners 
were released and the economic blockade of Kurdish towns and villages was 
lifted, most of the army units were not returned to barracks and the mercen- 
ary forces of al-Fursan (The Knights), which were Kurdish tribes fighting on 
the side of the central government, remained on the government payroll. 
There was no reinstatement of the hundreds of Kurdish officials and 
employees suspended from their posts. 

The truce lasted only until March 1965 when government forces launched 
a new military offensive, hoping to deal a crushing blow at the Kurdish 
movement before the end of the summer. The offensive failed, the army 
suffered heavy casualties, and the regime found itself in a deep internal 
crisis. 

In its dealings with the oil companies, the ‘Arif Government tried at first 
to manoeuvre in the same way as its predecessor. The setting up of the 
Iraq National Oil Company (INOC) was announced, and widely welcomed, 
in February 1964. Then, yielding to right-wing elements who advocated the 
development of the oil wealth in partnership with foreign private or State 
companies, and even with the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), the government 
resumed the negotiations with the IPC in May 1964. In June 1965 an agree- 
ment was reached restoring the North Rumaila oilfield to the IPC in return 
for a joint INOC-IPC concession over an area of 32,000 square kilometres, a 
guaranteed rise in production and a cash payment of £20 million.”? But the 
news of the agreement was met with such an outcry that it was not ratified 
and never even formally presented to the Cabinet. 

In September 1965, the reputedly pro-Nasser Prime Minister Brigadier 
‘Abd al-Razzaq attempted a palace coup against the President with the 
intention of seeking immediate unity with Egypt, but he failed and fled 
to Cairo where he was granted political asylum. Attempts at unity with 
Egypt were thus brought to an end. Despite efforts to hush up the whole 
affair, contempt for the military in power was openly expressed throughout 
the country and ‘Abd al-Razzaq was ridiculed as the man who staged a coup 
against himself. 

The military rulers now thought that the appointment of a civilian at the 
head of the government might defuse the political crisis and attract public 
support. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, a former diplomat and a law scholar, 
became Prime Minister on 21 September 1965. He was, however, immediately 
denounced by the opposition for his close association with reactionary 
circles and supporters of the monarchy. 

Under a programme of ‘prudent socialism’, al-Bazzaz sought to lessen 
the impact of the nationalization measures of July 1964 by removing re- 
Strictions on private investment, encouraging joint ventures with foreign 
Capital for the exploitation of raw materials, and seeking to restrict the 
Public sector and even to dismantle it to some extent.“ The Land Reform 
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legislation was also amended in such a way as to treble the financial com. 
pensation paid to the big landlords while suspending the further distribution 
of land to the peasants. Promises of steps towards representative government 
and the resumption of elections never materialized. The fear of Communism 
continued to predominate, and al-Bazzaz declared his opposition to allowing 
the Communist Party to carry on its activities openly.” 

When President ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif died in a helicopter crash on 13 April 
1966, a brief struggle for the Presidency was resolved by the choice of a com- 
promise candidate in the person of ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif, the brother of the. 
late President. 

Meanwhile military operations in Kurdistan, which were estimated to cost 
nearly $270 million a year, continued unabated but with no end in 
sight. The financial burden on the economy caused by the war and its un- 
popularity in the country led the government to seek an alternative way out. 
On 29 June 1966, it declared a cease-fire and invited Kurdish leaders to 
resume negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 

These steps did not, however, hide the growing instability of the Govern- 
ment. In June 1966 former Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Razzaq attempted yet 
another unsuccessful coup d’état. The top ranks of the ruling clique re- 
mained divided. Prime Minister al-Bazzaz was dismissed in August 1966 and 
succeeded by a series of governments run by military men clearly favoured 
by the oil companies and Western multinational firms seeking a foothold 
in Iraq. 

In early 1967, Iraq’s economic difficulties were aggravated by a drop in © 
oil revenues caused by a dispute between the IPC and Syria over the transit — 
fees for the shipment of oil through the trans-Syria pipeline, and the con- 
sequent interruption of Iraqi exports of oil through this pipeline from 
December 1966 to March 1967 when the dispute was finally settled. 

Then came the Israeli aggression against Egypt in early June 1967 which 
exposed the demagogy of the Pan-Arab nationalist movement which had 
for years posed as the archenemy of Zionism and persecuted democratic 
forces under the false slogan of ‘Arab Unity’. Only a token military con- 
tingent was sent by Iraq to assist the Arab cause, and this only after a series of | 
mass demonstrations. Diplomatic relations with Britain and the USA were 
severed, and oil exports to pro-Israel countries were banned, but only for a 
short time. Normal oil exports were re-started soon after the Arab Summit 
held in Khartum in August 1967, and diplomatic relations with Britain were — 
resumed in 1968. 


Upsurge of the Democratic Movement 


Throughout 1965-68 the military government proved unable either to tackle 

the urgent problems of the country — more especially the economic difficul-— 
ties and the Kurdish question — or to contain the popular opposition to its 
rule, The latter found expression in strikes by large numbers of workers. The 
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construction workers went on strike in November 1965 and again in May 
1968. In Baghdad there was a strike by 3,000 workers at the ‘Army 
Martyrs’ factory in 1966, another involving 3,000 textile workers and a 
solidarity strike by 10,000 workers in the soft drinks industry. In May 1968, 
thousands of workers in light industries, mechanical workshops, tailoring, 
puilding and power generation staged numerous solidarity strikes and sit-ins. 
Alarmed at the strength of working-class unrest, the government made a 
tentative promise of trade union elections. 

The democratic students movement was also stepping up its actions 
during the same period. Its organization, the General Union of Students in 
the Iraqi Republic (GUSIR) was campaigning in defence of academic and 
welfare rights. The government’s reaction was a violent one. Colleges were 
surrounded by armoured cars which opened fire and injured a number of 
students. On 14 January 1968 all the colleges in Baghdad and Basra decided 
on a strike which lasted 13 days, in support of their demands for the punish- 
ment of their attackers, the release of detained students and the withdrawal 
of security and intelligence men from the colleges. The Ba‘thist student 
organization - National Union of Iraqi Students (NUIS) - was against the 
strike, and its leaders, among them Saddam Husain, used firearms to break 
it. Student elections were eventually allowed which gave GUSIR an absolute 
majority but were shortly followed by a government decree declaring the 
elections illegal and therefore invalid. 

In the elections of the Teachers Union, 65% of the teaching profession 
in Baghdad boycotted the election because of intimidation and harassment 
by the authorities. In other cities, the Democratic List won an absolute 
majority. 

In the countryside, peasants claiming their rights came under government 
fire. Armed policemen were rushed to help semi-feudal landlords in the 
Nasiriya, Kut and Middle Euphrates of Southern Iraq using armoured cars 
and helicopters against peasant risings. 


Ba'th Rule: 1968-1980 


| It was against the background of a deepening crisis of the military regime and 

| 4 rrising tide of resistance that the Ba'th Party returned to power on 17 July 
1968 in a military coup carried out with the help of non-Ba‘thist army 
officers. From the outset, it prepared itself for its task of containing and 
defeating any attempts at popular revolt and true democratic changes. 


The Ba‘thist Coup - But the Struggle for Democracy Continues 

The Ba‘th Party’s right wing, headed by the ‘Aflaq-Bakr-Saddam trio, was 
determined to assert its rule, though mindful — initially at least — of the 
lessons of the coup of February 1963. It was clearly aware of the 
Mounting demand for democracy, the strength of the Iraqi Communist 
Party and the Kurdish national movement, and of the fact that the memory 
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of the crimes committed by the Ba‘th and the National Guard against ten 
of thousands of people was still fresh in the minds of all Iraqis. 

Without renouncing its anti-Communism and its chauvinistic contemp 
for the Kurds and other minorities, the Ba'th Party evolved a new polic 
which combined the suppression of ali opposition and any expression o 
dissent with economic and political moves intended to win a measur 
of popular support. In the main, however, it manoeuvred to split th 
opposition. 

The principal characteristic of the Ba‘th remained its fierce hostilit 
to any advance towards political democracy. Amid a relentless flow o 
demagogic propaganda — made possible by its monopolization of all medi 
— ‘laws’ devised by the ‘Revolutionary Command Council’ opened the doo 
wide for the use of State terror. New repressive bodies were created, whic 
were placed above the law and given a free hand to use any means of i 
timidation, from general harassment of innocent people to arbitrary arrests 
torture and political assassinations. One such body was the ‘Nationa 
Security’ apparatus, functioning under the direct control of the Ba'th leader 
ship and headed by Nadhim Kazzar, a Ba‘thist who had earned a notoriou 
reputation as a torturer during the period of terror which followed th 
coup of February 1963. His headquarters, the scene of barbarous crimes 
was known as Qasr al-Nihaya (Palace of the End). Few who entered it eve 
came out, nor did their bodies receive a decent burial. Political prisoners o 
the Ba'th often simply ‘disappeared’, as far as their relatives and friend 
were concerned.” 

The new concept of ‘popular democracy’ put forward by the Ba'th i 
1969 meant in practice a one-party rule with terrorist organs under stric 
party directives, used to suppress all opposition including dissent within th 
ranks of the Ba'th Party itself. But the demands for a democratic syste 
could not easily be stifled. The Iraqi Communist Party was calling for 
parliamentary system within a constitutional framework embodying demo 
cratic principles, free elections, a solution of the Kurdish problem based o 
autonomy, the abolition of all oil concessions to foreign companies, and th 
intensification of the struggle against imperialism and Zionism. The IC 
also called for the formation of a patriotic front of all progressive force’ 
and a coalition government.”® 

Throughout 1969 and 1970, while the process of Ba‘thisation of a 
State organs and particularly the army was being stepped up, a ruthles 
campaign of terror was unleashed against the opponents of the Ba‘th, marke 
by frequent public executions. 


For eight hours on the day of the hangings, the police virtually hande 
over central Baghdad to the youths. Directed by Ba'th party commissar 
they erected the gibbets in flower beds, patrolling the approach road 
controlled the tens of thousands of watchers and chanted for more execu 
tions. Each of the three soldiers among the executed had a bandage on a 
ankle or wrist; the joints were so clearly misshapen that they had clearl 
been broken.”? 
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Aware of its unpopularity and of the persisting demand for democratic 
freedoms and a coalition government, the regime resorted to demagogic 
slogans speaking of ‘the alliance’ and of a ‘patriotic front’? but making it 
quite clear that political parties, trade unions, peasants associations and 
other such organizations had no existence without the full control of the 
Ba'th. They were offered the choice between functioning under complete 
Ba‘th control or stopping all political activity. The Kurdistan Democratic 
Party, the Iraqi Communist Party and the Nasserist groups exposed these 
manoeuvres. The government retorted with intensified terror and executions 
and with military operations against the Kurdish national movement in Iraqi 
Kurdistan in 1969, 


The Kurdish Question 

The war in Kurdistan had exhausted the economic and military potential 
of the country over the period 1961-69. Yet the problem remained unsolved 
and the regime was faced with continuing demands for a peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution of the Kurdish question. Its very recognition that there was a 
Kurdish question was a partial retreat from its previous policy of all-out 
war against the people of Iraqi Kurdistan and attempts to isolate the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party from the democratic movement in Iraq. 

On 11 March 1970, al-Bakr (then President) announced the conclusion 
of an agreement with the Kurdistan Democratic Party which provided for 
autonomy in local affairs in Kurdistan. Until then, the Ba'th had supported 
a breakaway minority of the KDP led by Jalal Talabani and corrupt tribal 
elements hostile to the leader of the KDP, Mustafa al-Barzani. According to 
the agreement, the central government was to retain control of foreign 
affairs, the customs administration and economic resources including oil- 
fields. But there would be a Kurdish Vice-President of the Iraqi Republic, 
and Kurds would be given posts in the government and in the Revolutionary 
Command Council, in proportion to their numbers, during the interim 
period before the election of a new legislative body.” 

The democratic forces, while welcoming the prospect of an end of the 
bloody war against the Kurdish people, pointed to the inherent danger 
of the notion that the Kurdish problem could be solved in the absence of 
democratic rights and freedoms and while opponents of the regime were 
Tuthlessly persecuted. They stressed that in such conditions it would be 

| €xtremely difficult, even impossible, for the Kurdish people to have a real 

| voice in the decision-making process either in the central government or 
indeed in Kurdistan itself. They therefore called once again for a representa- 
tive democratic regime in Iraq as a whole. 

Clearly, the Ba‘thist regime looked at the agreement only as a necessary 
instrument for the suppression of all opposition to its totalitarian rule. Its 
Tesponse to the call for democracy was an escalation of the campaign of 
terror and the re-opening of the ‘Palace of the End’, with the Iraqi Com- 
Munist Party as the main target. Scores of Communist cadres and members, 
among them ‘Ali Husain al-Barazanchi (a member of the Central Committee 
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of the ICP in the oil city of Kirkuk) were tortured to death in the summ 
of 1971. 

There was in fact a wide gap between the words of the March 1970 Agre 
ment and the actions of the Ba‘thist rulers. It soon became evident th 
Kirkuk, at the centre of an oil-rich area, was to be excluded from th 
‘autonomous region’. In early 1971 thousands of Kurdish families wer 
deported, some to Iran and others, especially from the Kirkuk area, to thi 
southern part of Iraq. The notorious ‘National Security’ body was identifie 
as being responsible for an attempt on the life of Barzani. Bitter experienc 
once again demonstrated that the solution of the Kurdish question coul 
not be isolated from the struggle for a democratic political system in th 
country as a whole. 


Hegemony versus Democracy 

On coming to power by the coup d’état of July 1968 the Ba‘th party ha 
many characteristics of a ‘petty bourgeois nationalist party’. There were diver 
ging trends within its leading group and internal conflicts were often resolve 
by conspiratorial and bloody methods. But there was also a general realiz 
tion that its most pressing task was to put an end to the country’s economi 
backwardness, still persisting after four decades of exploitation of its oi 
riches. As far as the Ba‘th was concerned, the only way to achieve economi 
progress was to modernize capitalism in Iraq and this in turn meant findin 
the means for a rapid accumulation of capital. 

However, this task could not be tackled while the foreign multination 
companies remained in full control of the oil wealth. A ministerial committe 
under a senior Ba‘thist army officer, Salih Mahdi ‘Ammash, was ‘understoo 
to have initiated the strategy of limited reconciliation with the Iraq Petrol 
eum Company’,*! even though the nationalization of the IPC group had bee 
a major public demand for some time. But the Ba'‘th leadership was no 
realizing that it could not confront the oil companies — and indirectly th 
governments of the Western countries supporting them — without the support 
of the Communist Party and without an improvement in Iraq’s relatio 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Ba‘th leadership was of course fully aware of the popularity of socia 
ist ideas in the country and of the influence of the Communist Party and th 
democratic left in general. As regards relations with the Soviet Union, a firs 
step had been taken in 1969 when, unable to obtain the IPC group’s assis 
ance for the start of oil production in areas taken over by the State und 
Law 80 of 1961, the Iraqi Government had turned to Soviet enterprises wit 
whom it signed agreements for the development of untapped oil-beari 
areas, more especially the North Rumaila field. 

By 1972, the continued intransigence of the IPC left the Iraqi governmen 
with no alternative but to nationalize the company. This was done by La 
61 of 1 June 1972 (which did not immediately affect the two affiliates a 
the company). 

The deterioration of the economy, the conflict with the oil group an 
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the popular pressure for a radical change, now compelled the Ba‘th leader- 
ship to forget its empty boast that it was capable of ‘overcoming the Com- 
munists politically and taking over their popularity through radical socio- 
economic changes’. 

A tactical step to re-assure public opinion was taken in July 1973 when 
the Ba‘'th entered into an alliance with the Communist Party, formalized in 
the National Action Charter which was the programme of a newly formed 
Patriotic Front. This was agreed upon after a prolonged dialogue between the 
two parties over a number of disputed issues, more especially those relating 
to the ‘leading role of the Ba‘th Party’ and the need for democratic 
institutions. 

The ICP maintained that no political party could lead another party or 
occupy a ‘leading role’ in the Front. On this issue, the agreed text of the 
Charter read as follows: ‘The relations between the parties of the Progressive 
and National Front are based on mutual respect for the independence of 
each Party, ideologically, politically and organizationally’ .*? 

On the question of the political system, the ICP maintained its strong 
criticism of the undemocratic methods of government adopted by the Ba'th. 
While positively evaluating a number of socio-economic measures and foreign 
policy moves, it insisted on concrete steps towards the introduction of a 
democratic system. The National Action Charter signed in July 1973 
guaranteed all political and cultural democratic rights, including freedom of 
action for the patriotic political parties, the social and vocational organiza- 
tions, the workers’ trade unions and peasants’ organizations, as well as the 
freedom of the press, of opinion and belief, and other basic freedoms. It 
stipulated the termination of the ‘transitional period’ and provided for the 
‘preparation of the draft of a permanent constitution’, ‘the elimination of 
the emergency conditions and the establishment of constitutional organs 
and institutions, legislative and executive’ and ‘the implementation of the 
formula of local government and elected people’s councils in all administra- 
tive units of the Republic of Iraq’. 

The Charter also called for the setting up of ‘an Executive Regional 
Authority in the Kurdish region, stemming from a Legislative Assembly 
elected along the above-mentioned democratic lines’. But conditions in 
Iraqi Kurdistan had meanwhile deteriorated. The Kurdistan Democratic Party 
having rejected a ‘Draft Law for the Autonomy of the Kurdish Region’, 
the government responded with the use of force. While the Communist 
Party continued to call for a peaceful application of the March 1970 agree- 
ment regarding Kurdistan, the Ba'thist rulers ordered a new fierce military 
Campaign. From March 1974 to early 1975 casualties were high on both 
Sides, and they included civilians of all ages and both sexes on the Kurdish 
Side. Phosphorous shells were used by the Iraqi army.** Orders were issued 
to the army to advance at any cost and Ba'thist officers were placed in the 
Tear with orders to shoot soldiers who tried to retreat. 

The hostilities against the Kurds were the direct cause of a momentous 
Step that was to have long-term repercussions for Iraq and the whole region. 
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During a meeting of Heads of State of the members of the Organization 
Petroleum Exporting Countries held in Algiers in March 1975, the Shah 
Iran and Saddam Husain (then Iraq’s Vice-President) reached an agreeme 
on the demarcation of their common borders. As regards the Shatt al-‘Ara 
the wide estuary of the river Tigris forming the southernmost border of Ira 
the Iraqi Government abandoned its former claim to the whole width of t 
waterway and accepted a settlement by which the frontier became t 
median line. This was part of a deal which included an agreement to ‘r 
establish security and reciprocal confidence along the length of the comm 
borders’ and an undertaking ‘to exercise strict and effective supervision. . 
with the aim of putting a final end to all infiltration of a subversive charact 
from either side’.** In the words of a commentator in the Middle Ea 
Economic Survey: ‘In plain words this translates into an Iraqi concession ov 
the Shatt al-‘Arab border problem. .. in return for an Iranian undertaking t 
close the Iranian border to the Kurdish insurgents from Iraq and suspen 
military aid to them’.** 

The signing of the 1975 Algiers Accords with Iran and the defeats inflicte 
on the Kurds were two of the causes of the reversal by the Ba‘th party 
its tactical rapprochement with the Iraqi Communist Party. Another i 
portant cause was the sudden sharp increase in oil income following the bi 
tise of oil prices in 1974. 

In violation of the National Action Charter, the Ba‘th set out to declar 
itself as the ‘leading party’ not only in terms of State powers but concernin 
the life of the ‘whole society’. Calls by the Communist Party for the i 
plementation of the Charter provisions relating to political democracy we 
met with harassment and arrests of ICP members and supporters. The anti 
Communist campaign was then stepped up after the publication of t 
report of the IPC’s Central Committee plenum meeting of 10 March 197 
The report sharply criticized Ba‘thist policies and actions. It called for an en 
to the state of emergency, for free general elections, for a constituen 
National Assembly, for a halt to the process of Arabization and Ba'thizatio 
of Iraqi Kurdistan. The response of the Ba‘th was to intensify its anti-Co 
munist campaign and its terrorism. In May 1978, 31 members and supporte 
of the ICP were executed under the pretext that they had set up Communi 
Party cells in the armed forces. 

Nearly all ICP representatives of the Patriotic Front were arrested 
forced to cease all political activities, and meetings of the Supreme Commi 
tee of the Front were effectively stopped. The Front was reduced to a 
executive body for the implementation of government policy and of thi 
directives of the ‘leading Party’. In an intensive propaganda campaign, me 
bers of the Front were told that it was their duty to adopt ‘the policy an 
thought of the Revolution’. By early 1979, one-party rule was the pr 
dominant theme in statements by the Ba‘th leaders and in their press. ‘T. 
equality of the political parties in the Patriotic Front is out of t 
question. . .’, stated the Ba'th party newspaper al-Thawra, ‘and this mea 
that any other ideologies, opinions or practices, disguised as socialis 
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are impermissible’.°° During a visit to Basra province in February 1979, 
the then Vice-President Saddam Husain declared: ‘All citizens are Ba‘thists, 
irrespective of their ethnic origins. . . ] am entirely confident. . . that even 
those who are not organized in other political parties feel the need to be 
Ba'thists not only through sympathy and conviction but through their 
desire to be organized in the Ba‘th Party’. 

In April 1979 the Iraqi Communist Party declared that the Patriotic 
Front ‘has ceased to be an alliance of patriotic forces. . . it has indeed been 
transformed into an instrument of the Ba‘th Party’.>” In the course of the 
same month the offices of the ICP’s newspaper Tariq al-Sha‘b in Baghdad 
were closed down and its printing equipment confiscated. At a meeting held 
in late July 1979, the Central Committee of the ICP declared its open 
opposition to the Ba'th regime and called for ‘a Democratic Patriotic Front 
to end the dictatorship and establish a democratic system of government 
in Iraq’. Later that year, Communist partisan units were set up in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. 


Multi-millionaire Ba'thists 

By 1975 Iraq’s income from oil had reached $8000 million, nearly 16 
times its level of 1972. A very important effect of this huge increase was 
to transform the Ba‘th Party into a tool of a new parasitic section of the 
local bourgeoisie, and not — as its leaders had boasted in 1972 — to push it 
‘to the left of the Communist Party’. The whole orientation of the Ba'th 
Party had always been, of course, towards the development of capitalist 
relations rather than their abolition. 

With the unexpected and massive influx of oil revenue, both the state 
sector and the private sector expanded rapidly. Between 1973 and 1976, 
the private sector trebled in size and the number of small enterprises in- 
creased from 26,377 in 1973 to 41,000 in 1977.38 But the most remark- 
able development was the flourishing of a numerous body of private 
middlemen — contractors, brokers, etc. — and top bureaucrats in the state 
sector. 

This parasitic section of the bourgeoisie came rapidly into its own, 
Swelling its own wealth by all available means. In 1980 there were more 
than 700 multi-millionaires, most of them officials, members and supporters 
of the Ba‘th Party and its ‘special-type socialism’. Such fortunes could not 
have been accumulated without the cooperation of the top bureaucrats 
in charge of state expenditure who were only too eager to secure for them- 
Selves the largest possible share of the bonanza in the shortest possible time. 
This type of ‘alliance’ was the driving force behind the expansion of a non- 
Productive sector of the economy which held back any real socio-economic 
development. The rural upper class, for its part, was also growing thanks to 
the hundreds of millions of dollars injected by the State in the agricultural 
Sector. Most of the new elements of the rural middle class were cadres of the 
Ba'th Party in the countryside, sons of landowners and rich farmers. 

Multinational companies from Japan, France, West Germany, Britain and 
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other countries including the USA (diplomatic relations with the US wer 
severed in 1967 but the value of Iraq-US trade in 1975 was 15 times it 
level of 1965) made full use of the prevailing economic climate to secur 
huge and most profitable contracts. Iraq’s dependence on the worl 
capitalist market was especially marked in the second half of the 1970 
as the country became more and more important as an exporter of cru 
oil and an importer of capital goods, consumer goods and luxury good 
from developed capitalist countries. By 1978 over 90% of the investments i 
the industrial sector were committed to capitalist corporations and multi 
nationals. 

The new parasitic body of entrepreneurs, middlemen and bureaucrat 
flourished in the conditions of ‘special type’ Ba'th ‘democracy’ which suite 
them so well that they became the social base of the Ba‘th Party and it 
most ardent supporters. And it is especially significant that they had n 
interest in economic stability and were firmly opposed to the financi 
controls and regulations usually needed for capital investment by th 
productive sections of the bourgeoisie. 

It was only natural that, with the huge and continuous increase in oi 
revenues from 1974-80 and the increasingly widespread use of repression an 
demagogy, the number of those employed in local government and in th 
security apparatus almost doubled from 346,000 in 1969 to 663,000 in 
1976.39 At their head was a group of governors, senior officials and senio 
army officers who formed a ‘special’ stratum with a common interest i 
political power and shared opportunities to enrich themselves, added t 
their tribal, sectarian and family links. Almost all of the members of thi 
‘special’ stratum were members and supporters of the Ba'th Party an 
vehemently opposed to any kind of democratic advance. 

At the same time, and beyond the control of the Ba‘th Party, the workin 
class had also grown on a large scale. One third of the labour force wai 
engaged in material production in the industrial, farming and constructio 
sectors. The rapid growth of the demand for labour in the manufacturin 
and service industries resulted in a large transfer of population from the rur 
areas to the urban areas, and a corresponding increase of the influence of th 
working class in various aspects of social life. 


Ba‘thization 
But despite the massive income from oil, the regime was in crisis. The polic 
of economic development on capitalist lines through dependence on the Wes 
and its multinational companies amounted to a distorted type of capitalism 
i.e. bureaucratic state capitalism. At the same time, the political repressio 
was proving insufficient to stifle the popular demand for democratic righ 
and institutions. Under the illusion that it had solved the Kurdish proble 
the regime decided to speed up the process of Ba‘thization by which it hope 
to secure the tightest possible control over the whole population. 

Already in 1977, Saddam Husain had declared that ‘every Iraqi citizen i 
a Ba‘thist even if he has not joined the Ba'th Party’. The regime n 
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proceeded with the Ba'thization of the State organs, the social organizations, 
the educational system and the cultural life of the whole country. Non- 
Ba'thists were banned from employment in the Ministries of Defence, 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, Education, Culture and Information. Trade Unions, 
peasant co-operative societies, women’s organizations, student and youth 
organizations and vocational associations were monopolized and transformed 
into tools for the implementation of Ba’‘th policies. 

‘Laws’ were enacted banning the formation of parallel organizations 
and punishing with life imprisonment anyone who dared to exercise this 
right. A campaign of terror was launched to force people, especially civil 
servants, into affiliation to the ruling party and the organizations attached 
to it. Workers were deprived of their right to strike and thousands fell victim 
to Government persecution and ill-treatment by management. 

Non-Ba‘thists were denied scholarships to study abroad, and a penalty 
of 15 years imprisonment with hard labour was imposed on offenders. They 
were also denied admission to military colleges, teachers training colleges 
and the Institute of Fine Arts. Thousands of qualified students were denied 
university or school higher education or were expelled from both. Thousands 
of teachers were also dismissed, causing a sharp decline in the standard of 
education and the emigration of large numbers of teachers and specialists 
in various fields. The head of the ruling junta, Saddam Husain (a self-pro- 
claimed Field Marshal with no military training or education) admitted that 
‘there are university lecturers who even write whole theses for students 
who are relatives of senior officials in the State and the Party. . . and yield 
to the pressure of senior Party officials to award academic degrees to their 
relatives’. 


Death ‘Laws’ 

Those who opposed Ba'‘thization faced arrest, torture and ‘disappearance’. 

The use of torture became widespread as a means to obtain confessions 

or to force the victims to renounce their convictions and pledge themselves 

not to engage in any political activity other than through the ruling Ba‘th 
party. Article 200 of the Iraqi Penal Code 111*' provides for the death 
sentence as punishment for any of the following activities: 


Concealment by Ba‘th Party members of their former political affiliations. 
Joining the Ba‘th Party while maintaining contact with another political 
party or organization. 

Leaving the Ba'th Party and joining another political party. 

Persuading a Ba‘th Party member to leave the Ba‘th Party. 


In April 1980 Amnesty International published a list of 257 Iraqis 
executed between January 1978 and December 1979 with details of their 
Place of residence, their occupation and the date of their execution. They 
Included Kurdish activists, members and supporters of the Iraqi Communist 
Party, Shi'ites and even members of the Ba’‘th Party itself. As already 
Mentioned, 31 members and supporters of the Iraqi Communist Party were 
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executed in May 1978. They had been arrested several years previously an 
kept imprisoned, charged with having pursued non-Ba‘thist political activit 
within the army. Though they had been arrested at different times and fro 
various military units, the propaganda machine presented their case as 
‘conspiracy against the revolutionary regime’. That this charge was 
fabrication was implicitly admitted by the ruling party itself, when the Nint 
Congress of the Ba‘th Regional Command heard a complaint that they shoul 
have been executed immediately after their arrest so as to avoid internation 
action in their favour, and that the long delay was ‘a tactical error’.*” 

The Kurdish people, representing about 25% of the Iraqi population 
had more than their share of terror, bloodshed and executions. During th 
four years 1975-78 alone, over a thousand Kurds were executed unde 
various pretexts. 


Chauvinism 

Under the illusion that the border agreement with Iran concluded in Algier: 
in 1975 had given the regime a measure of security, the Ba'th revived it 
long-standing policy of forced Arabization of ethnic minorities. In Iraqi 
Kurdistan, this meant a new effort to destroy and scatter whole communities. 
The central government carved predominantly Kurdish administrative unit: 
out of the ‘autonomous region’. Thousands of Kurds were removed from 
their homes. Along the hundreds of kilometres of the borders with Ir 
and Turkey, the inhabitants of a band of territory 15 km. wide were forcibl 
removed from their homes. The deported families were re-housed in barrack 
like ‘complexes’ sited near army camps and were denied the right to engage 
in any productive work. No legal means of expression were left to th 
Kurdish people: the Kurdish press, their political, social and vocationa 
organizations were banned. Even the Kurdish branches of the official state 
backed trade unions were eliminated. 

Over the period 1975-78, more than 350,000 people were deported fro 
Kurdistan and 240 villages were burned down. Fertile lands were turne 
into unpopulated areas, their villages and fields having been replaced by 
military installations and new military roads. Subjected to such brutality 
the Kurdish people had no alternative but to resume their struggle in defenc 
of their existence and their national rights. 


The Supreme Ruler 
By 1979 the Iraqi Communist Party as well as the Kurdistan Democrati 
Party and other opposition forces, all driven into clandestinity, were wagin| 
an armed struggle against the dictatorship of a party inspired by a philosoph 
inherited from Fascism and based on a combination of mass terror, demago 
and bribes. 

In July 1979 Saddam Husain managed, with the help of the securit 
apparatus, to deal a blow at the remaining opposition within the Ba‘th Part 
by having 21 of its senior officials, including members of the Revolution 
Command Council and senior ministers, summarily executed. This was soo 
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after the removal of al-Bakr from the Presidency (he resigned ‘for health 
reasons’) and his replacement by Saddam Husain as Iraq’s Head of State. 

[raq’s oil revenues in 1980 reached $21.3 billion, over a hundred 
times their size in 1968, and foreign reserves amounted to $35 billion. 
Unlimited funds thus became available to the ruling party to expand and 
strengthen its organs of repression — especially the security apparatus, the 
intelligence services and the para-military bodies — and at the same time 
to seek popularity by the creation of new jobs in public services and large 
construction projects. 

Saddam Husain, the head of the Ba‘thist junta, was now presented by 
his propaganda machine as “The Knight’, ‘The Leader with a Strategic Mind 
and Precise Calculations’. As early as January 1980, the Ba‘thist media 
started to build his image as ‘Leader of the Non-Aligned Movement’, in 
anticipation of the conference of Heads of State of Non-Aligned Countries 
which was due to take place in Baghdad in late 1982. 

But behind the sham picture of stability and prosperity, the dictator- 
ship was in fact isolated from the people under its rule. Its growing 
resort to mass executions, arrests and torture, murders of political opponents 
both in Iraq and abroad, exposed its own lack of confidence in its ability 
to keep in power without terrorist methods. 


Preparations for War 

The overthrow of the Shah of Iran in February 1979 had a traumatic effect 
on all the reactionary rulers in the Middle East. In Iraq, the ruling junta 
was more especially alarmed by the example of the millions of unarmed 
Iranians who faced the might of the Shah’s army and secret police and 
overthrew his tyrannical regime with amazing speed. 

The Ba‘th, headed by Saddam Husain, gave refuge to the deposed Shah’s 
generals, to his former Prime Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar and remnants of 
his Savak secret police. It also hastened to strengthen its ties with Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf States. Anti-Communism was now raised to a hysterical 
pitch. In a speech in February 1980 to celebrate the anniversary of the 
fascist coup of February 1963, Saddam Husain described the Iraqi 
Communist Party as part of the ‘rotten, renegade, atheistic storm that had 
broken over Iraq’.*? In the spring and summer of 1980, the deportation 
of tens of thousands of Shi'ite Iraqis on the allegation that they were of 
Iranian origin triggered off a wave of racist hostility against the Iranian 
people. 

On the eve of the invasion of Iran, huge arms deals worth $4.5 billion 
were signed with France and Italy. Iraq’s dictator saw it as his mission 
to provoke the overthrow of the new Iranian regime, blinded by his own 
fear and dreaming perhaps of the prospect of laying his hands on Iran’s 
Oil wealth. 

Amid frenetic calls for a new ‘Qadisiya of the Arabs’ (the Arabs con- 
quered Persia after defeating the Persian army at Qadisiya in 635 A.D.) 
and ravings about differences between ‘the Muslim Arabs and the heathen 
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Persians’, the Iraqi Head of State announced in September 1980 the abro 
ation of the treaty that he had himself signed with the late Shah in 197 
On 22 September 1980, the Iraqi armed forces stormed across the IJrania 
border and quickly seized 4,126 sq.miles of Iranian territory. But the advan 
had ground to a halt by the end of 1980.“ 

The Ba‘thist regime’s war against Iran was an extension of its policy o 
terror, suppression of all opponents, and chauvinism. It deepened the crisi 
of the dictatorship. The opposition forces condemned the bloody adventur 
they exposed the phoney calls for ‘peace’ by the aggressor, and they r 
iterated the call for a true autonomy for Iraqi Kurdistan, the overthrow 
of the regime of fascism and war and the establishment of a democrati 
regime throughout Iraq. 
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3. Oiland the Iraqi Economy 


Celine Whittleton 


Pre-1958 Background - An Economy in Decay 


In a book published almost on the eve of the revolution of 1958 a forme 
Middle East correspondent of the London Times singled out Iraq from a 
other countries of the Middle East for its exceptional economic backwardnes: 
as well as for its ‘unlimited material promise’: 


For generations she has been in a state of semi-dereliction. 

Her medieval population of thirty-five milion has dwindled to about fiv 
million. Here wide farmlands have, all too often, gone to waste. Healt 
eductional, techniques - all are in a condition of decay. . . But Iraq stil 
possesses the raw material of national wealth: two great rivers and thre 
secondary ones; a population far too small for its territories; agricultura 
lands of wide resource; great reservoirs of oil.! 


This description by an experienced observer was written in 1957, thirt 
years after Iraq’s first commercial production of crude oil: 45,000 tonne 
from a northern oilfield in 1927. 

Oil production was kept very small for a number of years. The Britis 
controlled group of foreign companies in charge of the industry had fough 
long and hard to obtain their concession rights, which they knew to be a 
extremely valuable long-term asset. But they were in no hurry to speed u 
production during a period of low world demand. And the deposits i 
northern Iraq were far inland, without easy access to an export outlet. In 
1933 their ouput was still only 123,000 tonnes. 

It was raised to 4 million tonnes in 1935 thanks to the completion of th 
first pipeline from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean, then remained limited t 
the capacity of this small pipeline until 1950, with a temporary drop durin 
the war. 

But with the steep rise of demand for oil after the war, the compani 
were eager to expand their exports of Iraqi crude. This was achieved throu 
the opening of major pipelines from the northern oilfields and large-sc 
development of the southern oilfields which started production in 1951. 

In 1956 production of Iraqi crude reached 30 million tonnes and t 
government’s revenue from it was ID69 million (ID = Iraqi dinar)? represen 
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ing half the profits declared by the companies for their operations in that 
year. This revenue amounted to 21% of Iraq’s national revenue. 

Discontent with the size of the country’s income from its immense oil 
wealth had been mounting for some time. Another bone of contention 
between the government and the oil companies was the question of employ- 
ment of Iraqis in the industry. In the early 1950s their total number was 
10,430? few of whom had reached the high technical or administrative 
positions virtually monopolized by foreign employees. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company and its two subsidiaries — the Mosul 
Petroleum Company and the Basra Petroleum Company — were owned by 
four different national groups: British Petroleum Company, the Anglo- 
Dutch Royal Dutch/Shell group, the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
and the American-owned Near East Development Corporation, each of 
which had a share of 23.75% in the IPC. The balance was held by the 
Gulbenkian Estate. Their concessions to extract crude oil covered the whole 
of Iraq with the exception of about 680 sq. miles close to the border with 
Iran. The concession rights of the IPC were the subject of very long and 
complicated manoeuvres, both before and during the period of the British 
_ mandate over Iraq. 

The right to exploit Iraq’s oil deposits had originally been promised 
by the Turkish Grand Vizir to the Turkish Petroleum Company which had 
been formed for this purpose by British, German and Dutch interests in 
1914, when Iraq was still a province of the Ottoman Empire. After the 
defeat of Germany and Ottoman Turkey in the first World War, the German 
share was transferred to French interests, an arrangement which was formally 
ratified by the Iraqi government in 1925, and the TPC soon started produc- 
tion. 

There followed a period of intense diplomatic pressure by the US State 
Department which culminated in the allocation of 23.75% share to an 
American group. 

The name of the Turkish Petroleum Company was changed to Iraq 
Petroleum Company in 1929, and the final concession agreement was signed 
in 1931, a year before the formal ending of the British mandate. This agree- 
ment secured for the IPC the whole of the provinces of Baghdad and Mosul 
east of the Tigris and was intended to last until the year 2000. The Mosul 
Petroleum Company had all the areas west of the Tigris and north of latitude 
33°N, up to the year 2007, while the Basra Petroleum Company’s concession, 
intended to continue until the year 2013, simply referred to all the Iraqi 
territory not covered by the IPC and MPC concessions. 

The share of the Iraqi State consisted at first of a royalty paid by the 
Companies on a per-tonne-produced basis. This led to continuous demands 

y the Iraqi government to increase production in order to raise its income. 
The political parties opposed to the regime of Nuri al-Sa‘id denounced the 
Concession agreements with growing anger, and the first demands for 
Nationalization were heard in the early 1950s. 

The royalty system had to be abandoned by the companies in 1952 when 
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the interruption of Iran’s oil exports made it easier for the Iraqi authoritie 
to insist on the adoption of the 50-50 profit-sharing system previousl 
introduced by Aramco in Saudi Arabia. However, hopes of fairer treatmen 
by the companies following the new arrangement were disappointed. A 
the companies’ activities were limited to the production and marketing o 
crude, they were able to keep their profits on their Iraqi operations at 
minimum level since they remained free to sell the crude to partners abroa 
at very low prices, unrelated to prevailing market prices. 

After the 1952 agreement, oil production was considerably stepped u 
from 8.4 million tonnes in 1951 to 29.5 million in 1954, an increase o: 
just over 350%. The Iraqi share of the profits was ID13.7 million in 1951 
and ID68.4 million in 1954.4 

Both the level of production and the income from oil were adversely 
affected by the Suez crisis. The Suez Canal was closed to navigation on 31 
October 1956 and the flow of oil through the pipeline from Kirkuk to th 
Mediterranean was stopped by the action of the Syrian government in protest 
against the tripartite invasion of Egypt. Iraq’s income from oil fell to ID48.2 
million in 1957, then recovered to 1D83.8 million in 1958 after the re-open- 
ing of the pipeline. 

Despite these fluctuations the increase in the oil revenue had a remarkable 
impact on the structure of the Iraqi state finances. It has been calculated 
that as a result of the 1952 agreement on profit-sharing, oil revenue as a pro 
portion of Government revenue jumped from 10% to over 60% between 
1952 and the end of the 1950s.° 

The Nuri al-Sa‘id Government hoped that this would enable it to surmount 
the acute economic and social crisis it was facing. But such a regime could 
not, or would not, solve the crisis. 

In theory the Development Board set up in 1950 was to be allocated 
70% of the oil income, in an attempt to remedy the worst effects of decade’ 
of neglect of the economy, and the Board did spend large amounts of mone 
for the construction of flood control systems, dams and irrigation canals 

But the very nature of the antiquated land tenure system ensured tha 
the beneficiaries would be the big landowners whose predominance over th 
agricultural sector was matched by their influence over the Government’ 
policies and actions. As for the use of its profits from the land, this clas 
of powerful landowners — mostly tribal shaikhs who had been allocate 
huge tribal lands under the British mandate — favoured investments in re 
estate and in trade rather than industry. 

Industrial development was anyway virtually impossible in a countr 
such as Iraq relying on oil revenue for a very large part of its income an 
governed by a monarchical regime propped up by foreign interests and semi 
feudal landowners. 

The oil industry does not provide the infrastructure essential for industri 
growth. No railway or road networks or well-equipped ports are built wher 
all that is needed are suitable oil terminals and pipelines. No native skills ar 
required either, where the technical and administrative posts remain in th 
hands of foreign staff. 
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In such conditions, existing natural resources other than oil were left 
untapped while agriculture became of secondary importance to the economy 
even if — as in Iraq in the 1950s — nearly two-thirds of the population lived 
off the land. 

Well into the 1960s, the Iraqi railway system consisted of 1,661 km. of 
narrow-gauge track, linking Baghdad to Basra and Samarra in the south, 
Kirkuk and Arbil in the north. 

Manufacturing industry was primitive compared with that of other 
developing countries. It consisted mainly of light industries for the produc- 
tion of textiles, foodstuffs, construction materials, soap, Jeather, glass and 
cigarettes, 

As for oil processing, the only installations until the mid 1950s were a 
small refinery erected in 1927 at Alwand, near Basra, to meet part of the 
local demand, and an asphalt plant at Qayyara, south of Mosul, with an 
annual capacity of 60,000 tonnes. The first major development in this field 
was the completion in 1955 of an oil refinery at Daura, near Baghdad, with 
a capacity of about one million tonnes a year, to which was added in 1957 
a plant to produce lubricating oil at an annual rate of 25,000 tonnes. 


The July 1958 Revolution and the Economy 


The use or misuse of the relatively large revenue by a government propped 
up by a foreign power, semi-feudal landowners and courtiers was one of the 
Toot causes of the political upsurge which led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy and its state institutions in July 1958. 

The leaders of the revolution were faced with the problem of reconstruct- 
ing a decaying economy. Having promised economic independence and an 
equitable social system, they had to tackle three essential preliminary tasks: 
to remove the economic and political influence of the big landowners and 
improve the standard of life of the peasantry; to re-negotiate the agreements 
with the oil companies in order to give the Iraqi state a decisive say over 
future plans for the industry and a larger share of its profits; and to provide 
the infrastructure necessary for industrial development. 

The government led by ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim introduced the first Agrarian 
Reform in Iraq and it drastically reduced the powers of the oil companies. 
But the problems of industrial development could not be tackled during the 
very short life of the Qasim regime. 


The Agrarian Reform 


The Agrarian Reform Law of 30 September 1958 — barely two and a half 
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months after the July Revolution — limited the size of agricultural holdings, 
encouraged the establishment of agricultural co-operative societies and dealt 
with the respective duties of the landlord and his tenants. 

A look at the state of agriculture under the monarchy is necessary to form 
some idea of the degree of mismanagement of the land in a country blessed 
with a potentially rich soil and abundant water resources. True, much of the 
country is desert, but reclamation schemes are possible and some indeed have 
been carried out. Given efficient management and adequate financing, the 
existing plans to harness the two great rivers and the affluents of the Tigris 
can expand the cultivated area, drain many areas rendered sterile by over- 
salination, and make Iraq self-sufficient in food supplies. 

The total area of Iraq is 434,000 sq. km. (about 173 million dunums) 
of which 38.5% is arid desert and 21.2% high mountains. Of the rest of 
the country, only a small part is cultivated, for a number of reasons. The 
flow of the rivers varies from year to year, periods of flood alternating with 
periods of drought. Further, in the vast alluvial plain between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris south from the Baghdad area, the flatness of the land and the 
impervious nature of the soil often prevent the run-off of irrigation water. 
Due to the hot climate and fast evaporation, excessive quantities of salt are 
deposited leading to declining yields and eventual sterility of the soil. 

A Census by the Iraqi Department of Agriculture found that the cultivable 
area in 1952-53 was only 23 million dunums (5,750,000 ha.) of which about 
half were cultivated in any one year. Then the 1958-59 Census of Agriculture 
put the cultivable area at the higher figure of 30.1 million dunums 
(7.5 million ha.) of which 50 to 55% were cultivated annually.® 

The first Agrarian Reform Law of 1958 set two ceilings on land owner- 
ship, depending on irrigation facilities: the limit was 250 ha. in the irrigated 
areas and 500 ha. in the rain-fed areas (the latter are mostly in the north of 
the country). These were high ceilings as it is estimated that it takes at least 
20 and up to 200 share-croppers to till such holdings.” 

As well as compensation for their excess land, the 1958 legislation gave 
the landlords ‘the right of choice’ which meant that those who had to 
surrender part of their properties could keep the most fertile and best 
irrigated parts of their lands and give up the least profitable tracts. 

The excess lands as well as Crown lands were to be distributed in such 
a way as to allow rural families from 7.5 to 15 ha. of land under direct or 
pump irrigation, or 15 to 30 ha. of rain-fed land. 

It had been intended to complete the land reform in five years. Ten years 
later it was still far from complete. After a fairly quick start, land distribution 
slowed down after the 1963 coup d’état. Between 1959 and 1962, 1.4 
million dunums were distributed to 28,638 beneficiaries, an average of 50.6 
dunums (about 12.5 ha.) each. Between 1963 and 1967 only 1.1 million 
dunums were distributed to 23,992 beneficiaries, an average of just under 
46 dunums (11.5 ha.) each.® 

The regime which came into power in 1968 introduced a number of 
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amendments. In 1969 further compensation to the landlords was abolished. 
In 1970 a new Agrarian Reform Law was promulgated which reduced the 
ceiling on ownership of irrigated land to a maximum of 150 ha. while that 
on rain-fed land remained practically unchanged. At the same time, the 
new law reduced the size of allotments for distribution to a minimum of 
1.5 ha. and a maximum of 15 ha. for irrigated land, while the ceiling for hold- 
ings of non-irrigated land was slightly increased. 

There is little doubt that the main achievements of the agrarian reform 
have been to do away with the influential role of the semi-feudal land- 
owners, both political and economic, and to create a rural petty bourgeoisie 
by means of a large increase in the number of owners or tenants with hold- 
ings of between 5 and 25 ha. Whatever the intentions of the legislators in 
1958, these were the most notable effects of the reform as operated and 
administered over a period of 25 years by a state in complete control of 
the whole of the country’s economy. 

In the absence of official data on the implementation of the agrarian 
reform after 1971, estimates of land tenure in the late 1970s have been 
made on the basis of statistical tables appended to the Iraqi Planning 
Ministry’s Research into the Family Budget, published in 1977. 

The 1958-59 Census of Agriculture showed that 1.7% of the landowners 
held between them 63.1% of the cultivated land, while 64% of the total 
held between them only 3.66% of the land. Before 1959, there were 51 
owners of over 30,000 dunums (7,500 ha.), including some with-hundreds 
of thousands of dunums. By 1977 it was estimated® that there were 23,846 
holders with an average of 305 dunums each (approximately 76 ha.), 
representing about 31% of the total farmed area and 5% of the total number 
of holders. 

At the bottom of the rural pyramid, there were still nearly 48,000 holders 
with an average of about 0.5 ha., and over 71,000 with an average of just 
under 3 ha. 

But the largest section of the rural population in 1977 consisted of 
333,849 holders — owners or tenants — with an average of between 7 and 
26 ha., a remarkable contrast with the pre-1958 situation when holders 
of 5 to 25 ha. numbered only 41,305. 

However, in terms of agricultural production the expected benefits of 
the agrarian reform failed to materialize, especially in respect of the two 
main crops — wheat and barley. Wheat production had doubled between 
the 1930s and the 1950s, thanks to the construction of flood control works 
and irrigation canals. By the mid 1950s wheat output averaged 800,000 
tonnes a year, and barley was in the region of one million tonnes. 

Wide fluctuations in the first two decades of the agrarian reform in both 
the yield and the size of the cultivated areas reflected the continued mis- 
use of the land. The completion of dams and reservoirs put an end to damag- 
ing floods, but maladministration, neglect of the agricultural co-operative 
SOcieties and failure to control salination, all combined to produce erratic 
Crop yields and to spread discouragement among the peasant population. 
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As regards wheat, the best result so far was achieved in 1972 when 
2,465,000 tonnes were harvested. Since then, the wheat crop has fallen in 
some years to less than its level of the 1950s. In the ten years 1973-1982 
the annual average was just under 1.1 million tonnes. Like wheat the barley 
crop reached a peak of 859,000 tonnes in 1972 then fluctuated in the 
following nine years with an annual average of 488,100 tonnes.!° 

The distortion of the role of the co-operatives and the increasing 
obstacles created by successive governments are one of the main reasons 
for the failure of the land reform to reach its economic targets. 

Originally intended to provide a full service, including the supply of 
agricultural equipment, pumps, tractors, etc., the function of the co-opera- 
tives became gradually restricted to the provision of credits and assistance 
with marketing. By 1976 there were 1,895 agricultural co-operatives with a 
total of 280,142 members holding 4.6 million ha. But only 81 of them, 
with 11,000 members holding 125,000 ha. were production co-operatives. 
The rest were mostly service units, providing finanical facilities and marketing 
assistance." 

The early hopes that the social imbalance in the countryside was soon 
to be eradicated were gradually frustrated by the lukewarm attitude of the 
authorities to some of the more progressive aspects of the agrarian reform. 
While a large proportion of the peasants remained share-croppers, the larger 
landowners were granted special privileges. For example, Law 43 of 1977 
allowed an individual member of a co-operative society to acquire up to 
ten per cent of its shares. In practice, since the profits of a co-operative 
society are distributed in proportion to the number of shares held by a 
member, this made it possible for the richer landowners to acquire most 
of the profts. At the same time, the holders of less than three shares were 
denied any part of the society’s profits. 

The large-scale migration of peasants to the urban areas, especially since 
the mid-1970s, must be attributed to the frustrated hopes of the poorer 
peasants and the contrast between their stagnant economic condition and 
the opportunities for work that the oil wealth offered in the towns. The 
number of people gainfully employed in agriculture in 1958-59, when the 
total population was about 6 million, was 1.6 million (including 301,411 
children under 14 years of age). By 1977 when the total population had 
risen to 12 million, there were only 943,890 gainfully employed in agri- 
culture (of which 91,134 were children)'?. The downward trend was 
certainly accentuated when the peasants were called up to fight against 
Iran in the early 1980s. 

To compensate for this loss of rural manpower, foreign — mainly Egyptian 
— agricultural labour was imported in vast numbers variously estimated at 
between three quarters and one and a half million. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the various projects already completed, some 
250,000 ha. of land had been reclaimed by 1982. Other major schemes 
for dams and irrigation systems were planned in order to enlarge the 
cultivated area and ensure self-sufficiency in food. But their implementation 
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had to be postponed when war expenditure grew beyond all expectations 
and took the lion’s share of the country’s income. 


Confronting the Oil Companies - 1958-72 


The regime which took over the government of Iraq in July 1958 was all 
too conscious that the country’s finances rested on its revenue from its 
oil wealth and that promises to modernize the economy and improve the 
quality of life of the mass of the population could not be kept without a 
much larger income from this source. 

There had indeed been a considerable increase in Iraq’s oil revenue 
after the 1952 agreement which had established the principle that the 
government would receive half the companies’ profits on their operations 
in Iraq. By 1958, however, it had become clear that the rate of growth 
of this revenue was linked to a large extent to the rate of growth of crude 
oil production. 

According to the annual statistical bulletin of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries’? Iraq’s annual average revenue from oil 
in the period 1952-57, at ID55.5 million, was just over three and a half 
times its level of 1951. But since the annual average output of crude oil 
during the same period had tripled, claims that Iraq had derived a real 
advantage from the new arrangement were seen to be greatly exaggerated. 

The EPC and its sister companies were very willing to step up Iraqi pro- 
duction of crude for sale to their parent companies — the British, Dutch, 
French and American groups already mentioned — at a time when demand 
was rising on the world market. Iraq was a very desirable source with its 
easily accessible oil and cheap operating costs. It has been estimated’* that 
in the early 1960s the total cost of operating and developing oil (not in- 
cluding the cost of finding it) was 7 cents per barrel in Iraq, compared to 
10 cents in Saudi Arabia, 46 cents in Aigeria, 62 cents in Venezuela and 
151 cents in the USA. 

As for the 50-50 profit sharing agreement, the government of Nuri al- 
Sa'id itself had challenged the cost-accounting methods of the IPC group 
on the basis of which the profit-sharing was calculated. Differences between 
the government and the IPC were many and deep, from the calculation of 
fixed costs, exploration costs and drilling costs, to the inclusion in the 
companies’ crude production costs of such items as ‘company overheads, 
expenditures on public relations, corporate grants, and the like’.’* But the 
talks over these differences dragged on for two years with no sign of a firm 
stand on the part of the Iraqi negotiators. 

Meanwhile, popular hostility to the Nuri al-Sa‘id Government had reached 
new heights during the tripartite invasion of Egypt in 1956. In 1957, 
members of the Chamber of Deputies were also voicing their discontent 
with the conduct of the oil negotiations and demanding urgent action to end 
the companies’ monopoly of the country’s oil. 
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Formal negotiations were resumed in June 1958 and continued until 
July 12, almost the eve of the July revolution. 

From the outset, the new regime spoke of the need to secure larger oil 
revenues. The IPC group for its part, fearful of drastic changes and attempting 
to ward them off, announced in January 1959 new plans for a quick 
expansion of export facilities sufficient to raise crude exports from 34 to 
57 million tonnes a year by the end of 1960. Not surprisingly, these plans 
met with little enthusiasm on the part of the Iraqi authorities. They were 
announced at a time when crude oil prices on the world market were be- 
ginning to fall. The crude oil price index (1954 = 100) was 98.6 in 1959, 92.5 
in 1960 and 89.2 in 1961. It remained on a downward trend until 1967 
when the Israeli invasion of Sinai and Egypt’s closure of the Suez Canal 
boosted oil prices to much higher levels. 

In 1959 Iraq and most oil producing countries with profit-sharing agree- 
ments realized that higher output would not be accompanied by a propor- 
tionate rise in their oil income. 

Iraq’s negotiations with the companies were resumed in August 1960. 
By then the conflict had been aggravated by the Basra Oil Company’s — 
decision to stop production at its Rumaila field as a protest against an 
increase in port dues. The Rumaila field had then a capacity of about 4 
million tonnes a year. 

The new talks were held intermittently between August 1960 and 
October 1961. Besides minor issues they had to deal with Iraq’s demands 
for a 20% share in the capital of the IPC group, the relinquishment of 90% 
of the untapped concession areas and the discontinuation of the wastage 
of gas from the oilfields or money compensation if it continued to be flared. 

The Iraqi negotiators, now headed by General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, 
were encouraged by the enthusiastic popular response to these far-reaching 
demands. In April 1961 they ordered the companies to stop all exploration 
or drilling in the undeveloped portions of the concession areas until a 
successful conclusion of the talks had been reached. Support for Qasim in 
stopping all exploration activities was wide and unreserved. Organizations 
and individuals throughout the nation, and some beyond its borders, 
expressed strong approval in public statements and telegrams.’® 

The companies for their part apparently discounted the danger of outright 
cancellation of their concessions. They refused to budge from the 50-50 
profit-sharing formula. As regards the concession areas, they offered to 
relinquish 75% of these territories immediately and a further 15% within 
seven years without, however, allowing the Iraqi government the right to 
choose the areas to be retumed. 

When the talks collapsed in October 1961, the next move was up to the 
Qasim Government. On 11 December, it promulgated a law enforcing. 
the measures which the companies had chosen to consider as empty threats. 
This was the first radical step to curtail the monopoly rights of the oil 
companies since the unsuccessful Iranian attempt to nationalize its oil ten 
years earlier, a step of considerable importance for the future of the oil 
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industry in Iraq and in the Middle East as whole. 

Law 80 of 1961 reduced the concession areas of the three oil companies 
to about 0.5% of their original size. It left them a total of 748 sq. miles: 
288 sq. miles for the IPC in the north-east of the country, 24 sq. miles for 
the MPC in the Mosul area; and 436 sq. miles for the BPC in the Rumaila 
and Zubair regions. Their former rights over practically the whole of Iraq’s 
territory were abolished. 

This law made no mention, however, of three other basic issues in dispute: 
the revision of the 50-SO profit-sharing formula, the use of natural gas and 
Iraq’s claim to a 20% share in the capital of the IPC group. These issues, 
and the companies’ efforts to obtain amendments to Law 80, which they 
never accepted, continued to be in dispute for another eleven years until 
the nationalization of Iraq’s oi! industry in 1972. 

After the coup d’état of February 1963 and the social upheavals that 
accompanied and followed it, relations between the successive governments 
and the companies remained in a position of stalemate in which production 
and revenue expanded very slowly. Between 1961 and 1965, the average 
annual increase in oil output was only 6.5%. 

Apart from its deep domestic political problems, the chief concern of the 
government of ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif was to determine the oil potential of 
the areas taken back under Law 80 of 1961 and to elaborate a programme 
for their development, despite the hostility of the IPC group. 

The Qasim government had previously decided that this development had 
to be carried out by a national oil company and had prepared a draft law to 
this effect. In February 1964 the new government announced the formation 
of the Iraq National Oil Company (INOC) and issued a law which put it in 
charge of all phases of the oil industry, including exploration and prospecting, 

| production, transportation, refining, storage and distribution of crude oil, 
oil products and petrochemicals. 

It took several years for the INOC to start to function in this manner. 
| Meanwhile there was the urgent question of a specially rich oilfield - the 
North Rumaila field in the former BPC area expropriated under Law 80 but 
still untapped. Opinions of Iraqi oil experts and economists differed widely 
on the best way to make a start. Proposals to exploit North Rumaila as a 
joint venture in partnership with the IPC group reached an advanced stage, 
while opponents of the scheme advocated the development of the field by 
INOC independently. 

Matters were brought to a head by the Israeli attack on Egypt, Jordan and 
Syria in June 1967 which firmly crystallized opinion against any stronger 
links with foreign oil companies. In July 1967, during the regime of President 
‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif who had succeeded his brother in 1966, legislation 
was promulgated which specifically prohibited the Iraq National Oil 
Company from developing oil in any part of the country by the granting of 
‘concessions or the like’. 

The IPC group did not recognize the legislation in respect of the INOC 
any more than it had accepted the expropriations of 1961. Further, in an 
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unwise show of its remaining power to control Iraqi finances, it kept oi 
production below its potential capacity with an annual average of only 
68.3 million tonnes during 1965-69. 

While the conflict with the companies continued to deepen, the Iraqi 
authorities were looking for the best way to exploit the expropriated oil- 
bearing areas, and especially the promising North Rumaila field. They finally 
turned to the Soviet Union with whom two agreements were signed in 1969, 
one between the governments of the two countries and one between the 
INOC and the Soviet Machine Export Organization. 

The Soviet government agreed to put into operation the North Rumaila 
oilfield with an initial output of 5 million tonnes by early 1972 to be 
gradually raised to 18 million tonnes a year. It also undertook to conduct 
a large programme of work for the development of several other oil-bearing 
areas in south Iraq, to finance the whole operation and to accept Iraqi oi 
in payment of a credit equivalent to $70 million. 

This momentous step taken by the ‘Arif Government before 1968 was 
intended as an assertion of Iraq’s newly-found independence in its running 
conflict with the IPC group. The conflict was in the very early 1970s exacer- 
bated by two IPC moves, first a threat to take legal action to prevent the sale 
of crude oil from North Rumaila, then a decision to reduce output from 
Kirkuk in contravention of an earlier agreement to step it up, under the pre- 
text that a fall in oil prices had made its export uneconomic. 

This proved to be the breaking point. On June 1 1972, the Iraq Petroleum 
Company was nationalized. Its two affiliates were not immediately affected, 
and indeed IPC itself was by then trying to salvage what it could. It accepted 
the nationalization of the Kirkuk producing area, surrendered the Mosul 
Petroleum Company and paid Iraq $141 million of outstanding royalty 
backpayments, in return for a promise that the Basra Petroleum Company 
would retain its oil concession. 

Nevertheless, the BPC was in its turn nationalized seven months later in 
protest at the support given to Israel by the US and Dutch governments 
during the June 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 

The first oil from North Rumaila flowed in April 1972. From there on 
and until the disasters inflicted by the war which started in September 1980, 
oil production followed a rising curve reaching a record level of 170.6 million 
tonnes in 1979 (equivalent to 3,475,000 barrels a day).'” 


The Seven Fat Years of the Ba‘th 


The nationalization of the IPC group could hardly have taken place at 
more opportune time. The fourth Arab-Israeli war started on 6 Octobe 
1973. On 17 October a meeting of the oil ministers of the Arab producin 
countries announced the first use of the ‘oil weapon’ in response to the sup 
port given to Israel by the US. This took the form of the immediate doublin 
of crude oil prices, plus an unpracticable embargo on oil exports to the US an 
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Holland. 

As far as Iraq was concerned, the doubling of the price coupled with a 
much increased output meant a sudden huge rise in oil revenue which con- 
tinued to grow at a fast rate on a tide of still higher prices and increasing 
production until 1981 when the war on Iran devastated Iraq’s oil industry. 

The amazing increase in wealth from this one source developed as follows: 


Crude Oil Production'® Oil Revenue’® 


in million metric tonnes Estimates in 

million US § 
1972 72.1 575 
1973 99.0 1,900 
1974 96.7 6,000 
1975 111.0 8,000 
1976 118.8 8 500 
1977 115.2 9,500 
1978 125.7 11,600 
1979 170.6 21,200 
1980 130.2 26,500 
1981 44.2 10,400 
1982 45.1 9,500 
1983 46.7 9,651 
1984 58.5 11,247 


Long before this huge increase in the oil income successive Iraqi govern- 
ments had proclaimed that planned economic development was one of 
their most cherished aims. In 1964, after the overthrow of the first Ba‘thist 
government, a five-year economic development plan for the financial years 
1965-66 to 1969-70 was devised by the Planning Ministry. It aimed at 
investments of ID668.1 million ($1,870.4 million at the then official rate 
of exchange of three dollars per dinar). Its two largest allocations were for 
industry and agriculture which accounted between them for over half the 
proposed total expenditure. It is clear however that funds for development 
were diverted to current expenditure, as the actual expenditure at the end 
of the period was only 62% of the original allocations. Significantly, the 
amount spent on agriculture was only 31.3% of the original target for this 
sector. 

The 1970-75 plan suffered a similar fate, but for different reasons. After 
4 modest start it was revised annually when the planners came to expect 
More and more money after the nationalization of the oil industry and the 
quadrupling of oil prices in 1974. However, they did not manage to invest 
the vast sums put at their disposal. Of receipts estimated at the equivalent 
of $5,203 million, actual development expenditure in this five-year period 
Was put at a total of slightly under $4,000 million.” 

Development plans for subsequent five-year periods were reportedly 
devised on a grandiose scale against the background of continuously rising 
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oil prices. In the case of Iraqi crude, the posted price for Basra Light ros 
from $2.45 per barrel in early 1972 to $11.67 in January 1974. By Decembe 
1979 it had jumped to $25.96 and it reached a peak of $35.96 in Januar 
1981. 

But the targets of the development programmes appear to have been 
abandoned in practice by the middle 1970s. Official figures are not available, 
however, as the publication of the yearly allocations and expenditures ceased 
after 1978, the last year for which official information on many other aspects 
of the economy was published. 

According to economic reports prepared by Lloyds Bank, the proposed 
investments for 1976-80 amounted to ID15,211 million ($51.5 billion)? 
and those for 1981-1985 were raised to ID43,017 million ($130 billion).”3 

These very impressive figures became quite irrelevant in the economic 
chaos which followed the decision to attack Iran in September 1980 when 
the five-year plan ending in 1980 was still far from completion. Most of the 
projects other than those contributing to the war effort had to be postponed 
or abandoned for lack of funds or because they were situated in the areas 
coming under Iranian fire. 

The war itself has been estimated to cost ‘at least one billion dollars a 
month’ while income from oil exports fell catastrophically with the 
destruction of the southern export terminals in the early stages of the war 
and with the closing by Syria on 10 April 1982 of the pipeline taking Kirkuk 
crude to the Mediterranean across Syrian territory. By then the only outlet 
for the export of Iraqi oil was the small pipeline to the Turkish port of 
Dortyol with a capacity of about 700,000 barrels a day. 

The war put an end to a period of steady economic progress throughout 
the 1970s, more especially after the rise of oil prices which started in 1973. 
This progress is illustrated by the very fast growth of the Gross Domestic 
Product in the 1970s. 


Gross Domestic Product - in Million Dinars*® 


Year At Current At Constant Prices 
Prices 1975 = 100 

1965 863.2 - 

1970 1,139.8 2,618.8 

1973 135421 3,167.0 
1974 3,331.5 3,394.7 
1976 5,113.8 4,376.4 
1977 5,593.4 5,135.0 
1978 6,838.2 $,762.7 


The GDP in 1974 was thus double its level of 1973. Between 1974 and 
1978 it grew again by 105%, an average annual growth of 26.2%. Estimate 
of the post-1978 fluctuations of the GDP indicate further rises of 35% i 
1979 and 15.6% in 1980, then a decrease of 30% in 1981.76 
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The swelling of the revenue from the oil industry in the 1970s accruing 
entirely to the state is reflected in the upward trend of the contribution of 
the state-owned sector in the total GDP: it rose from 25.6% in 1971 to 
77.6% in 1978. Exports of crude oil alone accounted for 56.17% of the 
GDP in 1979. The share of manufacturing industry remained small. The 
following assessments of the contributions of the principal economic sectors 
to the GDP during the fattest years of Iraq’s economy appeared in a study 
sponsored by the Arab Industrial Development Organization (AIDO) and 
published in Baghdad in 1982.7” 


Contributions to the Gross Domestic Product by Principal Economic Sectors, 
in Percentage (at Constant Prices 1975 = 100) 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Crude Oil 49.76 53.12 52.49 52.93 56.17 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 

Forestry 7.59 7.79 7.43 6.33 5.36 
Manufacturing Industry 6.59 6.77 7.41 6.86 6.85 
Building Industry 8.67 8.23 6.74 7.51 7.02 
Transport, Communications 

and Storage 4.49 4.72 4.93 5.14 4.51 
All Others 22.90 19.37 21.00 21.23 20.09 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Industrial Development — One Step Forward 


Iraq’s manufacturing sector has always been a small one. Until the 1970s 
it consisted of light industries producing construction materials and consumer 
goods, as described earlier in this chapter. In 1969, the ‘larger’ industrial 
establishments (those employing more than ten people) numbered 1,248 
of which 179 were state-owned and employed 44,610 people. 1,069 were 
privately owned and had a total workforce of 40,300, i.e. an average of just 
under 32 workers each compared with an average of about 2,500 in the state- 
Owned factories. The latter included, of course, the oil refineries already 
mentioned. 

The ambitious targets for industrial development set in the early 1970s 
were based on the justifiable expectation of a very large income from the 
nationalized oilfields for many years to come. On this basis, the government 
Strategy aimed at widening the range of privately-owned light industries 
and financing them through the state-controlled banking system. Projects 
involving high technology and heavy investments were kept for the state 
Sector. 

It is evident that manufacturing industry as a whole did progress between 
1975 and 1979, as shown by the fact that its share of the Gross Domestic 

Toduct remained practically unchanged during this period despite the very 
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large increase in the total GDP. Up to 1978 at feast, much of the growth 
must be attributed to the state sector. Between 1969 and 1978, the number 
of state-owned industrial establishments increased by 79.3% and their work- 
force by 144%, while the number of ‘larger’ privately owned ones rose by 
24.7% and their workforce by only 5.4%. 

Up to the end of the decade, and even in 1980 and 1981, international 
engineering firms and consultants were awarded contracts worth huge sums 
of money in order to provide an industrial base capable of sustaining a 
steady development in the 1980s. Spending on industrial development in 
six years, from 1974 to 1979, added up to ID4,284 million”? a quarter of 
which was for projects to expand the production of crude oil and oil pro- 
ducts. ID950 million were spent on power projects and about 1D900 million 
on the chemicals and petrochemicals industries. Most of these investments 
benefited, of course, the private sector by providing cheap energy, better 
communications as well as materials for the light industries. 

The greatest emphasis was placed on three major industries: iron and 
steel, fertilizers and petrochemicals. All three had become potentially viable 
after a substantial improvement of the port installations. 

Apart from two oil terminals at Mina al-Bakr and Khor al-Amaya, Iraq’s 
only port until the early 1970s was Basra, on the Shatt al-‘Arab. Despite 
limitations imposed by the nature and smal! extent of Iraq’s coastline, two 
others have been added. The port installations at Um Qasr, south of Basra, 
include facilities for the export of the high-value sulphur from the rich 
deposits in the Mosul area. Nearer Basra a larger port Hawr al-Zubair was 
completed towards the end of the decade and equipped for bulk handling 
of phosphates, other minerals and fertilizers. This was an exceptionally 
costly enterprise as it involved the digging of a canal capable of taking 
merchant ships of up to 60,000 tonnes deadweight. 

Hawr al-Zubair is also the site of an iron and steel plant with an annual 
capacity of 1.2 million tonnes of sponge iron and 400,000 tonnes of steel, 
as well as two large plants using gas from the southern oilfields as feedstock 
to produce respectively nitrogen fertilizers and plastic resins. 

The much needed and long delayed fertilizers industry had at last become 
a reality by the end of 1970s, with the completion of three major projects: 
two nitrogen plants at Hawr al-Zubair and at Basra and a very large plant 
at al-Qayim, in the north-west of the country, using the important phosphate 
deposits in that region for the production of phosphatic fertilizers, with a 
potential annual output of over one and a half million tonnes. 

The production capacity of Iraq’s oil refining installations was als 
expanded from 185,000 barrels a day in 1974 to 305,000 in 1981. Actu 
production from the refineries rose from 106,000 to 188,000 barrels 
day during the same period.” The capacity of the Basra refinery alone wa’ 
raised from 70,000 to 150,000 barrels a day. 

Most of the completed industrial plants were still producing well belo 
their capacity by September 1980. Nevertheless the total value of industrial 
production at current prices rose from ID428.1 million in 1975 to ID1,11 
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million in 1979.3! The largest part of the increase was due to the growth of 
two manufacturing groups: petroleum products and by-products and food 
processing. 

In the proposed development programme for 1981-85 — interrupted 
and much of it abandoned after 1981 — priority was given to the infra- 
structure and more especially to the railways and roads networks. Designs 
for the construction of modern high-speed railway tracks, intended to 
supersede eventually the two major lines linking Baghdad with the north 
and the south of the country, were completed, and some of the new tracks 
had reportedly been put in place and even damaged by enemy action by 
the end of 1983. The planned network of some 3,000 km. altogether in- 
cludes several new lines linking Baghdad with the southern ports, with the 
northern cities of Mosul, Arbil and Kirkuk, and with Qusayba near the 
Syrian border with a branch line to the phosphate mines at Akashat and 
the fertilizers plant at al-Qayim. Long-term plans envisage the linking of 
Iraq’s railway system with those of Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Turkey. 

The construction of new major roads, notably two six-lane motorways 
—one designed to link Iraq with Jordan, Syria and Kuwait and the other 
to run between Baghdad and the Turkish border — were begun on the eve 
of the war. 


Guns Before Butter 


Economic planning cannot be blamed for the fact that so many of the major 
industrial schemes conceived and started during the 1970s were located in 
the area which proved the most vulnerable to enemy attacks from the early 
Stages of the war with Iran. This was the only area with easy access to the 
country’s only outlet to the sea at the head of the Gulf as well as to the 
energy and feedstocks needed for the new steel and petrochemicals industries. 

The blame for the virtual wiping out of the extremely costly equipment 
so recently installed belongs to those reponsible for the conduct of Iraq’s 
foreign policy, even more so because they had earlier claimed personal 
credit for the pre-war economic progress. 

Early on in the war, the Basra refinery was bombed and put out of action. 
The two oil terminals at Mina al-Bakr and Khor al-Amaya, the southern 
Section of the ‘strategic’ pipeline system completed in 1975 to link the 
terminals with the northern oilfields, the pumping stations and the petro- 
chemicals plants, all were also hit by air raids after the start of the Iraqi 
military attack across the Shatt al-‘Arab. The exact extent of the damage to 
these installations was not revealed. Nor has there been an estimate of the 
length of time needed for repairs and of their possible cost. 

From the economic point of view, they were not however the only 
disasters. The whole of the Iraqi economy became in fact a war casualty. 
By 1983 oil revenue and foreign exchange reserves had become a fraction 
Of their pre-war level, exports had slumped while imports soared, and pay- 
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ments to international contractors in charge of major projects could n 
longer be met. 

The closing down of the southern terminals meant the interruption o 
oil production from the southern oilfields, but oil exports continued on 
more limited scale by means of the two pipelines to the Mediterranea 
terminals. When the pipeline linking the northern fields to Banias, on th 
Syrian coast, was closed by Syria in Apri] 1982 the only outlet became 
the pipeline from these oilfields to the Gulf of Iskenderun, at the Turkish 
port of Dortyol, commissioned in 1977 with a capacity of 700,000 barrels 
a day. But already by 1981 total oil production had fallen to just under 
900,000 barrels a day, compared to 3.4 million in 1979.3? When the pipe- 
line across Syria was closed, it fell still lower despite some export by road 
tankers through Jordan and Turkey. When it became clear that the war 
with Iran was no blitzkrieg, it was decided to expand the capacity of the 
line to Dortyol and to start planning for another pipeline across Saudi Arabia 
to the Red Sea. Financing was however a major problem for the latter pro- 
ject, but a small increase of the volume of crude oil exports to slightly over 
one million barrels a day became possible in 1984 by the costly expedient of 
sending about 200,000 barrels a day by road tankers via Jordan and the 
port of Aqaba. 

No official figures are available regarding government finances for this 
period. It is thought however that the revenue from oil exports dropped to 
around $10 billion a year in 1981 and 1982, only 37.7% of its peak of 
$26.5 billion in 1980, and that foreign exchange in hand at the end of 1983 
was as low as $2 billion whereas it amounted to $35 billion before the war.°? 
Apart from expenditure on armaments, the largest drain on foreign exchange 
reserves was the debt to foreign companies for work already completed or 
still being done. At end 1983 the government’s debt to France alone, partly 
for civil contracts and partly for arms supplies, was thought to be at least 
five but perhaps as much as $7 billion and the total foreign debt includin 
unpaid interests was estimated at a minimum of $50 billion in 1983. 

Generous financial aid came in 1981 and 1982 from Saudi Arabia as well 
as, to a smaller extent, Kuwait and other Arab neighbours in the Gulf. This 
aid became however somewhat more restricted in 1983 when the donor 
countries found their own oil income seriously reduced by a fall in oil prices 
and in oi] demand on the world market. 

The rush to secure foreign loans and credits began in earnest in 1983. 
In most cases, the foreign companies involved in contracts in Iraq as we 
as their respective governments agreed tc re-payment by long-term credits, 
rather than forfeit the prospect of post-war contracts. Meanwhile, the regim 
of austerity imposed on the country was tightened month by month, an 
the outlook remains bleak for many years to come. The cost of repairin 
the material damage caused by the war, of rebuilding the devastated ports. 
oil terminals, pipelines, factories, towns and villages, is bound to dela 
a return to economic development for a long time. 

But the potential for a prosperous Iraq exists beyond any doubt. In 1973 
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at the time of the turmoil in oi! circles in the wake of the nationalization 
of the IPC group and the sharp increase in oil prices, Iraq’s proved reserves 
of oil were assessed at 31.5 billion barrels (approximately 4,300 million 
tonnes). Some 6.4 billion barrels were extracted in the following eight years. 
Yet the reserves were still estimated at some 30 to 35 billion barrels in the 
early 1980s*° on the basis of new fields identified in the late 1970s. 

The size of the oil reserves has been further upgraded by the Iraqi 
National Oil Company. In the course of 1983 it estimated them first at 59 
billion barrels then at some 100 billion barrels, after identifying other 
major fields for future development.*” While the latter figure is probably 
on the optimistic side, an upward revision of the size of the oil reserves 
was certainly justified. A report prepared by three US experts for the 
Eleventh World Petroleum Congress estimated Iraq’s ‘demonstrated’ 
reserves at the end of 1980 at 7.26 billion tonnes® i.e. approximately 53 
billion barrels. 

Clearly Iraq’s oil wealth is such that it can sustain a high level of all- 
round economic development for many years to come. At the rate of the 
peak 1979 level of 3.4 million barrels a day, the above estimate could keep 
production going for a minimum of 45 years, or 80 years if the higher 
estimate proves correct. This alone would provide a revenue more than 
adequate to enlarge both the agricultural and the industrial sectors of the 
economy and to finance social services on a scale that no Iraqi government 
has considered so far. 

The inherent strength of the economy consists of the large resources of 
oil and minerals, the vast tracts of land to be reclaimed, the big rivers to 
be harnessed, and above all the human resources. The population of about 
14 million in 1982 was nearly three times that of 1957. 

With natural assets richer than ever, the means to develop them to benefit 
every member of an even bigger population should present no problem to 
the democratic and peace-loving government that the Iraqi people sooner 
or later will give themselves. 
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4. The Parasitic Base of the 
Ba‘thist Regime 


‘Isam al-Khafaji 


Since its advent to power in 1968, and more particularly since the early 
1970s, the Iraqi Ba‘thist regime has attempted to present itself to the world 
as engaged in building up a form of ‘socialism’ or ‘Arab socialism’, in- 
dependent of both East and West.! Furthermore, its propaganda machine 
has tirelessly proclaimed its intention to create both an equal and just 
society, and a diversified and independent economy. More recently, however, 
with rather less fanfare, the Ba'thist regime has tended to play down its 
‘socialist’ stance, and has strengthened its political and economic ties with 
the West and the ‘moderate’ Arab states, a course of action which some 
commentators have rationalized in terms of purely personal decisions on 
the part of the present leadership. As will become clear from the analysis 
presented in this paper, this development is by no means accidental, and is 
in fact the logical outcome of the economic and social policies which the 
regime has been pursuing for some time. 

The usual explanations given for this apparent ‘change of heart’ are either 
that the regime has somehow ‘reappraised’ its economic policy and 
‘discovered’ the importance of individual initiative, or that the growing 
burdens of the war with Iran have now compelled it to assign to local 
capitalists some of the tasks that the state had previously been able to 
undertake. However, a thorough examination of the relationship between 
the state and private economic activity will show that this development 
cannot be explained in terms of a sudden ‘reappraisal’ or the circumstances 
Created by the war. This chapter will attempt to prove the opposite, namely 
that capitalist relations of production, which became dominant under the 
Present regime, were in fact the very forces which required intensive inter- 
vention by the state. Capitalist relations later forced the gradual liberalization 
of economic activity in such a way that official economic policies increasingly 
Came to serve the needs of a form of capitalism whose main characteristics 
were essentially parasitic. Furthermore, the unleashing of the war against 
Iran can also be partially explained by the desire of this new capitalist forma- 
tion to secure and stabilize oil exports, in order to finance its activities 
and perpetuate its income. This paper will begin by examining the validity 
Of the widely held notion that the ‘omnipotent’ Iraqi state has hitherto been 
Controlling virtually all economic activity, not in the interests of certain 
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classes, but in some sense independently of them. 


The Private and Public Sectors in Iraqi State Capitalism 


In less than 30 years, oil revenues in Iraq rose from 1D49.75 million in 1953 
(ID = $3.39) to ID144 million in 1980.? This enormous and rapid influx 
of new wealth had a profound impact on the whole structure of society 
and the economy. Perhaps its most significant effect was on the relationship 
of all social classes, particularly the dominant classes, with the state power, 
In general terms, the sudden availability of these huge sums enabled the 
regime to claim that it was ‘building prosperity’ and constructing a ‘socialist 
society’. However, the mere availability of such huge sums does not o 
itself imply a ‘socialist’ orientation. It is sufficient to cite the example of 
Saudi Arabia, which has major state investments in public services and 
productive industries, but which could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be described as socialist. Similarly, the share of the pre-revolutionary Iraqi 
state in gross fixed domestic capital formation averaged 50% of the tot 
over the years 1953-58. 

Hence, given the fact that a state’s share in gross fixed capital formation 
is no indication of its political orientation, it is useful to ask who benefited 
most from this level of investment, and to investigate the ways in whic. 
they were able to do so. This would help to explain the fact that while the 
Iraqi state sector contributed nearly 80% of fixed capital by the late 1970s 
this was accompanied by a vigorous and unprecedented growth in the 
strength of private capital. 

The rise in oil prices and in the volume of oil exports since 1973-7: 
has resulted in oil revenues exceeding gross state expenditure for consump 
tion and investment combined. The oil sector alone provided more th 
60% of GDP. This has meant that the state is in control of the largest sourc 
of economic surplus in the society, making government expenditure th 
principal source of demand in the economy. In brief, the state itself ha! 
become the economy’s largest single customer, and governmental expenditu 
has grown at a rate more than three times that of GDP. This factor hai 
helped to unite and capitalize the market, by breaking up pre-capitalis 
forms of exploitation and by expanding the market through the intensiv 
demand created by government expenditure. However, although the stat 
has become the principal consumer and the major source of surplus in th 
economy, it has failed to become the major employer of labour or the larges' 
producer. Hence, although the oil sector alone constituted 58.09% of GD 
in 1975, this did not manifest itself in the form of the creation of product 
or services within the economy, but rather in the form of financial revenu 
which were spent on imports or purchases from domestic capital. The oi 
sectors of the economy shared the remaining 41.91% of GDP, divided b 
tween the state sector (22.86%) and the private sector (19.05%). Of cours 
the state sector includes areas such as public administration, security an 
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defence, whose contribution to GDP consists of the sum total of wages and 
salaries of employees as well as smaller sums in the form of rents paid to 
the owners of buildings which house government offices. If this area, which 
contributed 12.48% to GDP, is excluded, the state’s contribution is reduced 
to a modest 9.3%, compared with the private sector’s 19.05%. 

Because of its relatively small participation in the productive sectors of 
the economy, the state’s ability to absorb labour outside public administra- 
tion, security and defence has been limited. Thus, although the state was 
in formal contro! of 80% of GDP and the most profitable sectors of the 
economy, it employed less than a quarter of the labour force in 1977; in 
consequence, agriculture, construction and other parts of the private sector 
actually control and determine the labour market. However, the state’s 
most obvious field of activity as a purchaser of domestic and foreign capital 
is in investment expenditure. As a result of the huge increases in investment 
allocation — largely undertaken without any proper consideration of the 
availability of essential resources such as construction materials, power 
supplies, appropriate technical and administrative cadres, port and airport 
capacity — foreign and domestic contracting has gradually emerged as the 
most dynamic sphere within the economy, and its general orientation vitally 
determines that of other sectors. Activities in this sphere, where private 
sector participation has amounted to about 92% since the Ba‘th takeover in 
1968, have acted as a major stimulant in accelerating demand for the 
products of domestic industry, in accumulating enormous profits, and in 
firmly establishing an important new stratum of the Iraqi bourgeoisie. 


Government Policy and the Contracting Bourgeoisie 


During the 1970s, the state’s sole asset was the income it derived from oil, 
and the commodities it wished to purchase with this income could only 
be provided by the private sector, either from domestic or from foreign 
Sources. Its ambitious ‘dash for growth’ led to an unrealistic approach to 
the process of economic development, exemplified by purchases of sophisti- 
cated technological equipment which took no account of the level of local 
expertise. Government investment increased from ID71.7 million in 1968-69 
to 1D1214.6 million in 1975-76, under a programme officially described 
as ‘explosive development’. Comparable growth took place in investment 
On the part of self-financed government corporations, and there were major 
increases in consumption and private investment. Hence demand mounted 
Tapidly for what were even then fairly meagre physical resources, thus creat- 
ing an inflationary cycle which was itself stimulated by forecasts on the 
Part of private capital that the state’s demands for its commodities and 
Services would continue to increase. One specialist study of this process 
has estimated that the average cost of capital formation increased threefold 
Over the period 1973-76 as a result of these and other pressures.* The 
Contracting bourgeoisie was able to put up its prices continually because of 
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its monopoly in the domestic market; by 1974-75 there were already 2,78 
contractors registered officially with the Planning Council classified into 
six grades according to their financial standing. 

However, this relatively small number of contractors was not capabl 
of providing all the goods and services required by the investment sector, 
especially when it is considered that the vast majority of contractors were 
concentrated in the lower grades. Thus there were only 159 in the first three 
grades, and 1826 in the sixth.> In addition, most of them were newcomer 
and had no previous experience of the complex activities demanded by thi 
investment programme; only 829 had been registered in 1970-71. The rapi 
rise in the number of contractors and of their importance within th 
economy has greatly affected the behaviour of the rising bourgeoisie, 
particularly since 1968. This key field of activity continued to be backwar 
and underdeveloped in organizational terms, largely because entry into the 
‘world of contracts’ was an easy matter, only requiring some relationship 
or connection with political personalities. With the general expansion o 
contracting, there were 63 foreign contractors registered with the Ministry 
of Planning in 1975, and three Arab (non-lraqi) contractors, as well a 
151 engineering bureaux of which only eight were Iraqi and eight other 
Arab, while 31 were American, 29 British and 21 West German.® 

In another study’? we have attempted to present initial estimates of 
profits in the private building and construction sector, based on offici 
national accounts with some reservations expressed about the figures offere 
by the contractors. Profits in this sector alone in 1975 reached ID35.04 
million, and leaped to ID155.77 million in 1976°, a rate of growth of mor 
than 400% within a single year. Of course, contractors did not only benefi 
from increased government demand; there were several other avenues in whic 
profits could be made. Thus contractors purchased or hired machinery o 
equipment (generally imported free of taxes) from the state at subsidize 
tates, and either used it on several projects at the same time or leased it t 
smaller contractors. The state generally places about 40% of the total valu 
of the contract at the contractor’s disposal, enabling him to use it for hi 
own purposes for a relatively long period. 

In a memorandum to the President in mid-1977, one of the Iraqi Co 
munist Party’s representatives in the government, who was a member of thi 
Planning Council asked: 


What does the contractor need? He needs the capital which he obtai 
from the state, the machinery which he also obtains from the state, t 
raw materials which are supplied by the state at subsidized prices, a 
technical expertise, which is available as a result of the state’s traini 
programmes. Since he does not have to provide any of these items himse 
the contractor has nothing left to do except to open an elegant offic 
and even this may not be necessary.” 


The very nature of this activity and the closeness of its ties with t 
political power has made those influential within it acquire characteristi 
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which differ from other strata of Iraqi capitalism. The Economist has 
described the relationship as follows: 


The presence of a private contracting sector within the economy, which 
often achieves enormous profits, seems to the regime to be preferable 
to employing foreign companies. It is possible that the presence of this 
sector gives the regime some flexibility in rewarding its supporters and 
also crepes it to make monetary transfers outside the official frame- 
work, 


The truth of this observation can be gauged from the close relationship 
which has been noted between the activity of the contractors and the needs 
of government, and is also confirmed by a study carried out to plot the rise 
of a sample of 31 individuals who were ‘first grade’ contractors in the late 
1970s. Of the sample, eleven could not be traced; eight were connected 
by family relationships with senior figures in the regime; six had joint busi- 
ness ventures with such figures; two were former leaders of the ruling party, 
and four belonged to families traditionally sympathetic towards the party 
and had family members in it.!! Of course, this stratum has not been the 
only beneficiary of the government’s policies, but we have chosen 
to concentrate on its activities because these seem generally to have passed 
unnoticed, and because observers outside Iraq have often concluded, quite 
erroneously, that the absence of large private industrial projects is some- 
how equivalent to the absence of capitalism, another reason for the in- 
appropriate ‘socialist’? label. Furthermore, the importance of distinguishing 
the ‘parasitic’ bourgeoisie from the other strata of Iraqi capitalism is of 
major political significance for those forces currently struggling for an 
alternative democratic regime in Iraq. 

In calling for a democratic regime, the opposition forces are not simply 
trying to win over some sectors of Iraqi capitalism by opportunistic means. 
There is a genuine desire for democratic change in these circles as well, and 
unless a clear distinction is made between the interests of the parasitic strata 
and of the other wings of the bourgeoisie, it is difficult to account for their 
different political attitudés. Hence our intention here is very definitely not 
to lump together the whole capitalist class, but to concentrate on that part 
of the class whose activities depend generally on the depletion of the state’s 
Tesources, whether by legal, quasi-legal or illegal means. As we shall see, 
this does not apply only to contractors; it also includes the entire stratum 
known as the ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’, as well as various brokers, 
Speculators and agents of multinational companies whose interests are served 
Not by increasing the productive capacities of the economy and diversifying 
Its base, but rather by the perpetuation of technological and financial 
dependence upon multinationals, the militarization of the economy and the 
Maintenance of the country’s dependence upon exports of crude oil. 
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New Dependence under the Ba‘th 


In 1970-71, about 50% of government investment in industry was directed 
towards the extractive industries, that is, gas, oil, sulphur and phosphates.! 
This strategy, which was accompanied by laws and other directives issue 
in the 1960s and 1970s, brought the private sector both cheap raw an 
intermediate materials from the state industries and low interest loans fro 
government banks. Loans and facilities granted by the Industrial Bank alon 
to the private sector increased from ID0.61 million in 1967-68 to ID12. 
million in 1977. It also gave the private sector wide-ranging exemption 
and immunities from taxation. Some entrepreneurs did not need to con 
tribute any capital of their own at all in order to open a new factory. Th 
Industrial Bank was committed to granting loans of up to 80% of the total 
cost of construction projects, while loans for other projects were given u 
to 40% of cost in the three central provinces and of up to 50-60% of cos 
in the other provinces.'* In other words, the industrialist had only to in 
flate the cost of his project (a device regularly resorted to) in order to 
obtain a loan which would cover the total cost. A combination of risin 
demand and financial protection thus provided a monopolistic situatio 
for industries which add little to the country’s productive capacity and do 
not require large initial capital investment. In particular, this has encourage 
the growth of ‘final touch’ industries, in which manufacturers import semi- 
finished products and then ‘finish’ them, a procedure which allows the 
products to be classified as locally manufactured goods, and thus to benefit 
from a variety of privileges and immunities. 

By such methods, therefore, the private sector reaped immense rewards 
from the industrialization strategy. The value added in this sector reached 
84% of that in the public industrial sector, although here of course invest- 
ments were hundreds of times greater. This great expansion in activity i 
reflected in two recent decrees, the Law regulating Industrial Investmen 
in the Private and Mixed Sectors, No. 115 of 1982 and Company Law 
No. 36 of 1983. These permit an increase in the maximum capital allowe 
for private sector projects from ID200,000 to ID2 million in the case o 
companies with limited liability and to IDS million for joint stock companies 
they also empower the Industrial Bank to grant up to 120% of the capita’ 
for projects which are accepted.’* With the state assisting private industr 
in this way, two points should be emphasized, concerning both the qualit 
and the rate of industrial growth. 

In the first place, the claim made by the regime that industrializatio 
is being planned in such a way as to be related to the country’s own resource 
is totally false. It is sufficient to point out that the percentage of importe 
inputs to total industrial inputs rose from 16.3% in 1970 to 70.4% in 19761° 
the dependent nature of Iraqi industry will be discussed in more detail belo 
Secondly, the official industrial growth rates as published in the nation 
statistical tables must be studied alongside both the rate of inflation an 
the rate of growth of the economy as a whole, in order to obtain a mor 
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realistic picture. Thus while the official rate of growth of national income 
shows an extremely favourable annual rate of 27.9% over the period 1969- 
g0,'” it should not be forgotten that oil revenues increased by 1,974.2% 
between 1970 and 1978, which grossly inflates the figure. However, the rate 
of growth in manufacturing industry should not be underestimated, since 
this is about 14% for the period 1968-81.18 This would be even more im- 
pressive were it not for the rate of inflation, which was estimated officially 
at about 16% per annum between 1968 and 1975 and at about 25% between 
1975 and 1980. Hence a comparison between the two rates suggests that 
there may have been no growth at all in this sector in terms of constant 
prices! In general, the pattern of distorted growth has other serious con- 
sequences which will be discussed in more detail below. 

After the nationalization of the Iraq Petroleum Company and its sub- 
sidiaries in 1972, it was government policy to try to control the volume of 
oil exports and maximize revenues without any participation on the part of 
the foreign oi! companies. The feverish search for new market outlets soon 
led to the appearance of a new stratum of brokers and middlemen. E. and 
E.F. Penrose describe this as follows: 


Before INOC production was established, bids were invited for long- 
term oil contracts on either cash or barter terms. This attracted speculative 
brokers and middlemen of all kinds, many of whom were foreign, but 
most of whom were Iraqis who had set up offices in Baghdad to represent 
foreign firms which wanted to sell their products in Iraq and were willing 
in return to take oil (which they would then resell). Thus pharmaceutical 
firms, tea traders and engineering firms, among others, all entered the 
lists. When INOC was faced with the prospect of selling large quantities 
of nationalized oil (perhaps in the teeth of IPC opposition) it again ap- 
pealed to middlemen to help in the disposal of it: . . . The ‘national’ 
appeal brought to the doors of INOC a flood of all sorts of persons, 
firms and organizations (solicitors, teachers, chemists, retired men, in fact 
people from many walks of life) which only added to an already confused 
picture. 


In this way the euphoria of oil began to leave its mark on the social 
structure of Iraq. Between 1968 and 1973 imports increased from ID14.9 
million to ID270.3 million, but then went up in a single year to ID700 
million in 1974, escalating to ID3981 million in 1980. As a result, 38.8% 
of GDP was imported from outside Iraq in 1980, compared with only 14% 
in 1968. Hence it is ludicrous to talk in terms of achieving independence 
from inflationary pressures or from subordination to the world market, 
Particularly as Iraqi exports do not consist of manufactured or diversified 
Products but of a single substance, crude oil. Although the great increase 
In oil exports brought severe pressure on the capacity of ports, storage 
facilities and the transport sector in general, it was the source of huge profits 
for transport contractors and traders, and also gradually caused the state to 
Bive up its monopoly over foreign trade, permitting the private sector to 
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gain import licences once more and also granting them to construction con- 
tractors, factory owners and foreign contracting companies. At the same 
time, little more was heard about the necessity of making the country self-. 
sufficient in food by the end of the 1970s, since imported foodstuffs and 
consumer goods began to constitute an increasing proportion of imports 
because of the marginalization and decline of the agricultural sector. 

A further feature of these developments, related to the general overall 
direction of economic policy, was the widespread belief that the mere fact 
of the state’s possession of substantial financial resources was sufficient for 
it to be able to establish a balanced or equal relationship with the party 
selling it the complex technology. This was soon proved wrong, since the 
tush to purchase turnkey projects seriously weakened the regime’s bargain- 
ing power; there were only a very limited number of companies and organiza- 
tions actually capable of undertaking such complex projects as the construc- 
tion of an entire petrochemical industry. The total cost of the turnkey pro- 
jects completed in mid-1977 was about ID1870 million, about 50% of the 
cost of all industrial contracts (ID3573 million).?° Such projects were 
generally carried out by ‘Closed Box Technology’ in which contractors 
prepare studies and designs, procure equipment and machinery and carry 
out the civil engineering, construction and installation work. This method 
allowed the companies to make far higher profits than would have been 
possible under more competitive conditions. They made skilful play of 
transport problems, the lack of raw materials and skilled labour, inadequate 
port facilities and of risks such as the possibility that work might have to 
be terminated before the project was completed in order to obtain major 
concessions from the regime, which, in sum, amounted to a major departure 
from the declared intentions of the development policy. Thus a law was 
passed in 1973 which gave the Revolutionary Command Council the right 
to exempt any project which it defined as of sufficient importance from all 
legal restrictions. In such projects, contractors were given the right to ignore 
or bypass income tax and labour laws, and overall supervision was vested 
in a special committee of the RCC (Law 157 of 1973, the Law for th 
Execution of Major Development Projects). 

As a result, the mechanism of economic planning, to which the regime ha 
always declared itself committed, became virtually paralysed, especially a 
the largest projects, and those having the most widespread effect on th 
rest of the economy, such as the petrochemical, iron and steel and phosphat 
complexes, came under the provisions of Law 157. In addition, the RC 
had the right to award projects to Iraqi and foreign contractors withou 
advertising them, which made a further mockery of planning procedure 
the planning authorities did not have proper access to information on prese 
or future economic variables, and could not take balanced decisions on oth 
projects. The role of the Planning Council was relegated to the collection 0 
secondary projects referred to it by the specialized ministries, and then t 
constructing a list in order of priorities, called the Investment Plan, whic 
was generally subject to such constraints as the presence or absence of thi 
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appropriate raw materials. In addition, the principal economic sectors re- 
mained outside the scope of the Investment Plan; thus agriculture, building, 
construction, and most other private sector activities proceeded according 
to their own laws of motion. The directives and decisions for these areas 
of the economy were necessarily shaped or determined by the private sector, 
since they would otherwise remain purely paper projects with no-one to 
carry them out. As we have seen, the Major Development Projects Law 
had also excluded a large proportion of public sector activities from the scope 
of the Plan; in addition, major factors such as the movement of the labour 
force, pricing, and wages were all subject to market forces which the state 
had to reflect rather than attempt to control. Lastly, an economic frame- 
work largely defined by oil prices and the volume of oil exports is in fact 
subject to forces outside the national economy, and this has caused the Plans 
to become collections of forecasts devoid of any true function or purpose. 
Thus in 1980 the Economist commented that the Plan had ceased to have 
any meaningful political or economic content by 1976. Official objectives 
were no longer published; emphasis switched backwards and forwards from 
manufacturing industry to the oil industry, according to the personality 
of particular ministers, and in general the Plan’s ‘priorities’ were more matters 
of propaganda than of fact. No sector forecasts were published for the last 
two years of the 1976-80 Plan, only the gross allocations.” 

The increase in the size of the contracts signed with multinational com- 
panies, and the activities of private domestic contractors have meant that 
both groups have gained substantial influence over the decision makers, 
forcing them to give out more concessions as far as profits and tax exemp- 
tions are concerned, clear proof that the state’s financial resources are no 
match for the power of these socio-economic strata. Furthermore, the spread 
of the activities of contracting companies has given the contractors them- 
selves greater consciousness of their own coherence as a social stratum with 
homogeneous interests. This had already become apparent by 1976, when 
a plan to form a ‘Contractors’ Union’ was defeated by democratic forces, 
which described it as the nucleus of a political party. The contractors 
gtadually demanded facilities to enable them to act on the same footing 
as foreign companies, and the regime has responded positively to such 
pressures since the late 1970s. Thus in 1981 Iraqi contractors (main con- 
tractors, subcontractors and consultants) were included in the provisions 
of the Major Development Projects Law,” and in 1982 regulations were 
issued exempting Arab and foreign companies executing projects covered 
by this Law from the provisions of the Income Tax Laws.” Such indicators 
give some idea of the size of the profits won by foreign companies since the 
Oil price rise of 1973. 

Between 1970 and 1975 the value of the contracts awarded to foreign 
Companies was ID682.4 million.2* This rose sharply in the second half of the 
1970s, reaching 1D1065.5 million in 1978, ID4077.2 million in 1980 and 
1D7134.3 million in 1981.75 This increase has not only affected the country’s 
foreign reserves, but has also had drastic effects on the state’s industrializa- 
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tion policies. In general terms the technology introduced by the turnkey 
projects in particular means that the rest of Iraqi industry has had to adapt 
its production to utilize the products provided by these projects, particularly 
petrochemicals. The turnkey method has virtually ensured that Iraqi cadreg 
do not gain knowledge or experience of operating such projects, which 
means that the local economy will continue to be dependent on foreig 
sources of intermediate and capital goods, as well as foreign maintenance 
and experience. Foreign contracting has also tended to prevent the Iraqi 
side from confirming the feasibility of many of the projects, and fro 
judging whether they can be operated efficiently and profitably withi 
existing production capacity. It has also enabled some of the companie 
which were expelled from the Iraqi market in the early 1970s to return 
making use of their ‘experience’ and the increasing demand for comple 
integrated technology.” Thus, in the 1970s, technological dependenc 
replaced the financial dependence which was so much talked about before 
the explosion in oil prices. This did not of course mean that financial de 
pendence was no longer a danger, but rather that it followed the pattern 
familiar from other oil producing countries with large financial surpluses, 


Some Consequences of Recent Economic Policies 


Such policies have had wide ranging effects on the whole of Iraqi society, 
and it is difficult to provide a comprehensive picture. Furthermore, foreign 
observers have often gained the impression, largely by taking the regime’s 
claims at their face value, that progress has generally been uniform through- 
out the country, at least before the outbreak of the war with Iran in 
September 1980. In fact, in spite of the construction boom taking place ve 
visibly in the city centres, there are whole areas on the outskirts of thes 
same cities which do not have even minimal housing or living standards 
Such areas house the bulk of the urban labour force, most notably Madina 
al-Thawra outside Baghdad, which has a population of at least 1.5 millio 
living in accommodation originally designed to house less than a fifth of tha 
number. 

The most recent Annual Abstract of Statistics, issued in 1978, indicate 
that more than half a million people were still living in sarifas, shacks mad 
from mud and reeds; 4 million lived in mud houses (kukh), and a quarter 0 
a million in tents.?’: Thus out of a total population of some 14 million, mor 
than one third were not adequately housed. Again, although no offici 
Statistics on income distribution have ever been produced, the findings 0 
research on family budgets carried out in 1976 give some idea of the hug 
disparities in income. Surveys showed that the share of the bottom 5% 
families is 0.6% of the gross income of ali families, while the top 5% g 
22.9% of all incomes, making the gap between the top and bottom of th 
scale of the order of 38.2 : 1. The action taken by the regime at the en 
of the 1970s and the freedom which has been accorded to private economi 
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activity in general makes it most likely that this gap will have widened in 
poth directions since then. For comparative purposes, it is possible to con- 
sult the research carried out by the World Bank in which the data for Iraq 
goes back to 1956. From this it appears that the share of the lowest 20% 
of the population was 2.1% of total income, while the share of the top 
20% was about 62%.7® The data for 1976 shows that during the 18 years of 
‘socialism’ the share of the lowest income group rose only to 4.7% of the 
total, while the top 20% continued to receive as much as 50.4% of the total. 
Although these indicators are only approximate, they must cast serious 
doubt on the real success of the much vaunted policy of closing the gap 
between rich and poor. 

Although the official national accounts do not give any information 
about the gap between incomes the decline in the proportion of wages and 
salaries as shown under the heading ‘Remuneration for Employees’ is a 
useful illustration of these tendencies. This section remained almost constant 
in the period between 1966 and 1973, representing 28.03% of gross value 
added in 1966, 27.7% in 1968, 28.7% in 1970, 26.4% in 1971, 28.7% in 1972 
and 27.5% in 1973. In 1974 the proportion fell to 18.82%, rose briefly to 
20.99% in 1975, then fell again to 18.8% in 1977 and 18.66% in 1978.79 
These figures show that the spectacular rise in oil revenues did not bring 
about a parallel increase in wages and salaries, while an attempt to estimate 
the net revenue of the private sector suggests an increase from 12.4% of 
national income in 1975 to 39.6% in 1977.” 

These results, it will now be clear, were not the unforeseen consequences 
of an erratic economic policy. Pumping government expenditure into both 
investment and consumption brought about a huge rise in the demand for 
labour in the cities, particularly for skilled labour. It also caused runaway 
inflation because of the general scarcity of goods and services. One result of 
this was a rising gap between the income of rural and urban dwellers as a 
consequence of the fall in agricultural prices and the rise in the cost of 
goods, services and material inputs. This has accelerated mass migration 
from the countryside to such an extent that the countryside has been virtu- 
ally denuded of its population and agriculture provided less than 6% of 
GDP in the late 1970s, in comparison to 23% in the early 1960s. During 
the decade 1968-78, the agricultural sector lost about 310,000 workers, 
while the workforce in the construction and building sectors increased from 
67,000 in 1970 to 185,000 in 1978. Competition for labour certainly 
brought about improvements in living conditions, but not in proportion 
to the rise in profits or the size of the national income. Again, increases 
in wages were generally absorbed by inflation, and it is even possible that 
the standards of living of some workers deteriorated in comparison with 
their situation in the late 1960s. 

The consumer price index in 1980 reached 252 on the base of 1968 = 
100. However, the way in which this figure has been calculated gives rise 
to some doubts about its accuracy. Thus the Annual Abstract of Statistics 
Shows a rise in rents of 54.7% between 1973 and 1978, and Batatu com- 
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mented in 1981 that ‘the present monthly rent for what the Iraqi worke 
contemptuously calls a “‘garage”, that is a miserable house with one bedroo 
and one sitting room and the minimum essential services, now costs betwee 
IDSO and ID60, compared with IDIO-15 only a decade earlier’?! Further 
more, the average annual rise in prices to 1976 was around 10%, while th 
average growth in wages was about 3.2%, which clearly indicates a drop in 
real wages. The growth of wages only started to increase faster than the rat 
of inflation between 1977 and 1980 in the manufacturing industries an 
between 1975 and 1980 in the construction sector. Official publication 
and statements ignored the fact that the rise in wages was a natural resul 
of the rise in the demand for labour as a market commodity, since there 
was intense competition for a very limited labour force. However, as w 
have shown, wages remained relatively modest in comparison with the ins 
comes of other classes. The Minister of Labour admitted in July 1980 thai 
rises in wages and salaries were not granted for reasons of ‘principle’ bu 
‘to stop the flow of technicians and specialists from the state sector to th 
private sector’.5? Similar explanations were given for the flood of Arab 
and foreign labour to Iraq at the end of the 1970s. The regime claime 
that the Arab labour force was imported for ‘pan-Arab considerations’, 
although an official admitted in 1982 that the presence of foreign workers 
had played an important role in combatting pressures to raise wages from 
Iraqi workers.°? 

It was against this socio-economic background that the war against Ira: 
was launched in September 1980. Since that time, of course, a host of ne 
economic and political variables have been introduced which will certainl 
influence the future development of both economy and society in Iraq 
We must now try to include the various factors mentioned above in a 
analysis of the war from the point of view of the newly emerging classes 


The Economic Function of the War 


So far we have not referred to any of the political aspects of the develo 
ment of Iraq under Ba'thist rule. Although this is not our main concern, I 
is necessary to relate our subject matter to recent political development 
So far, our explanation has attempted to show the inadequacy of the notio’ 
put forward by a number of commentators, including radical writers, of thi 
so-called petty bourgeois nature of the Ba‘th regime,” or the claim that i 
represents the interests of the middle classes.*> We have made it clear that th 
main beneficiaries of Ba‘thist rule have been the representatives of the mor 
parasitic section of Iraqi capitalism, contractors, brokers, bureaucrats 
speculators. This discussion has echoes of the theory which was promine 
in the 1920s and 1930s, that Fascist regimes should be considered pett 
bourgeois in spite of the fact that they provided vital services for capitalis: 
simply because the leaders of the Fascist movements did not themselv 
originate from the grande bourgeoisie. The Ba‘th ‘experiment’ was n 
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limited to providing the circumstances under which an unprecedented 
flowering of capitalism could take place, and it is now necessary to make 
brief reference to a number of other important factors. 

In the first place, it is the case that, in common with the bourgeoisie in 
other Third World countries which have arrived at the capitalist stage 
relatively late under the circumstances of the technological revolution and of 
increasingly complex and expensive capital units, the Iraqi bourgeoisie has 
remained and will remain fundamentally dependent on the state. The state 
not only provides infrastructural facilities such as roads, bridges and 
electricity, but also the major industrial investments essential for capitalist 
development, which private capital cannot afford to undertake by itself. 
In addition, the availability of oil revenues strengthened the relation- 
ship between the Iraqi state and the bourgeoisie, a phenomenon which | 
have called ‘National State Capitalism’.** The term ‘National’ in this con- 
text is not meant as a political label, but describes the action of a regime 
which is attempting to unify the domestic market and to destroy pre- 
capitalist relations by bringing agricultural and craft industrial production 
into the cycle of capital, which was one of the principal reasons for the 
land reforms of 1970 and 1975. Contrary to what appear to be widely 
held beliefs, the impetus to capitalist development not only requires the 
elimination of existing feudal relations but also the restriction of the scope 
and nature of the activities of the ‘old’ bourgeoisie, which associated its 
own activities with those of the feudal landlords and with commercial, real 
estate and other activities. 

Secondly, the political heritage of the democratic movement in Iraq and 
the leading role played by the Iraqi Communist Party has meant that every 
right-wing movement has been faced with the urgent necessity of repressing 
the left, by a combination of verbal demagogy and terror. The Ba'th ideology 
and slogans are an extreme expression of a political movement’s efforts to 
give leftist form to a fundamentally rightist content. The regime has 
attempted to play the part taken by the Nazis in Germany, to try to win 
over the mass movement after attempting to paralyse the left and simul- 
taneously putting forward slogans which appear superficially similar to 
those of the democratic movement. The coexistence of these two factors, 
the dependence of the bourgeoisie upon the state and the strength of the 
democratic movement, point to major structural weaknesses in Iraqi 
Capitalism. 

At its peak in 1980, oil production reached 3.7 million barrels per day, 
and the Iraqi regime was attempting to increase oil exports in order to give 
Iraq greater bargaining power in OPEC. After the Iranian revolution and the 
decline in Iranian oil production Iraq became the second largest oil producer 
In OPEC after Saudi Arabia. One of Iraq’s major problems was that almost 
all her oil export outlets involved crossing other countries, with the exception 
of the less profitable Gulf seaboard, which cannot receive supertankers and 
Whose distance from the Mediterranean involves higher transport costs. 
€re it should be remembered that the two oil pipelines passing across 
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Syria have been and are often exposed to shut-downs or stoppages because 
of factors connected with Iraqi-Syrian relations, to such an extent that these 
pipelines have always functioned as the Achilles heel of the Iraqi economy, 
In contrast, of course, Saudi Arabia has port facilities on both the Gulf 
and the Red Sea, and Iran also has a long coastline. In spite of the pan-Arab 
sloganizing of the Ba'th, no unity scheme with Syria would give Iraq hege- 
mony over such a union, in contrast, for example, to a similar type of re- 
lationship with one or more of the smaller Gulf states. The regime has always 
shied away from any close relationship with countries with a similar or 
higher level of development which might threaten its own hegemony, but 
it has shown itself eager to achieve such a relationship with weaker states. 
Hence its ‘Unity’ aspirations were directed southwards, where the main 
obstacle until 1979 was Iran, Iraq’s principal challenger for hegemony in 
the region. 

Before the fall of the Shah, a move was made to bypass Syria, and a pipe- 
line across Turkey was constructed in 1976. Later, the so-called ‘Strategic 
Pipeline’ was completed, which could pump oil either towards the Gulf or 
the Mediterranean, depending on political and other considerations. Of 
course, the routes of the pipelines were related to the political choices or 
orientation of the Iraqi regime; Turkey or any other country could also 
obstruct the flow of Iraqi oil if Iraqi policies clashed with Turkish interests. 

All these expedients were necessarily partial solutions, and the golden 
opportunity only came with the fall of the Shah and the decision of the 
new regime that it would cease to play the role of the United States’ police- 
man in the area. As a result, Iraq’s main competitor in the region suddenly 
disappeared. If the Jraqi regime could exert a dominant role in the region, it 
would then be able to ensure its control over all decisions of OPEC in a 
manner which accorded with its notions of its own proper importance. Many 
details of the preparations for the current war have appeared in the inter- 
national press, and cannot be discussed fully here.*” The Iraqi regime seems 
to have based much of its planning on the deluded notions put forward in the 
Western media that the situation in Iran had caused the fragmentation of the 
central institutions of government and brought about chaos in the arme 
forces. However, history has many lessons about paper calculations mad 
by leaders obsessed with the pursuit of ‘glory’, which brought catastroph 
for their peoples and themselves to perdition. 
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5. Iraqi Ba‘thism: 
Nationalism, Socialism and 
National Socialism 


Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Slugett 


This chapter is an attempt to trace the historical origins of Ba‘thism and to 
give a history of the Ba'th Party both in and out of power since its founda- 
tion in 1944, We begin with a brief description of the origins of Arab 
nationalism, showing how the idea of the Arabs as a separate ethno-linguistic 
entity gradually took shape in the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
in the latter part of the 19th century. With the effective division of the 
Arab Middle East between Britain and France after 1920, Arab national- 
ism subsequently developed in two different but essentially inter-related 
directions. First, it took the form of a movement for national liberation, 
seeking independence from foreign rule or foreign influence. Secondly, 
a number of writers, most notably Sati‘ al-Husri, put forward ideas of pan- 
Arabism, the notion that the Arabs form a single entity stretching from 
Morocco to Iraq, which has been divided artificially by colonialism, im- 
perialism, and (since 1948) Zionism. 

Ba‘thism developed out of the second strand, pan-Arabism, and the 
doctrines which still form its basic ideology were elaborated by the Syrian 
Christian writer Michel ‘Aflaq in the mid 1940s and 1950s. ‘Aflaq and his 
associates gained considerable influence in Syrian politics until 1958, when 
the Syrian Ba‘th, founded formally in 1944, agreed to dissolve itself as the 
price demanded by Nasser for the creation of the union of Syria and Egypt, 
known as the United Arab Republic. The failure of the union in 1961 pre- 
cipitated a major and permanent split in the Ba'th, which has been in some 
Sense institutionalized ever since by the existence of two separate ‘Ba'th 
Parties’ in Syria and Iraq. 

In Iraq, where pan-Arab ideas did not really gain a substantial following 
until the 1950s, the Ba‘th organization developed more slowly, and the 
Party could only claim some 300 members by the time of the Revolution 
of July 1958. After the Revolution, the Ba'th joined forces with the 
Nasserists in opposition to the government of ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, and 
Managed to organize a coup in 1963 which brought them both to power 
for a brief period. After a few months the Ba‘th fell out with the Nasserists, 
and were ousted from power. A series of highly unstable Nasserist-national- 
Ist governments followed until the second Ba‘th coup in 1968; the Ba‘th 
ave been in effective control of Iraq since that time. We shall examine 
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the nature of their ideology, and in particular the way in which its vagueness 
and lack of specificity have enabled the present rulers of Iraq to justify and 
rationalize a whole range of apparently contradictory policies under the 
slogans of ‘Unity, Freedom, and Socialism’. 


The Origins of Arab Nationalism 


The body of ideas from which Arab nationalism later emerged developed 
only gradually during the second half of the 19th century.’ The earliest _ 
notion of the Arabs as a separate ethno-linguistic entity was essentially 
secular, and derives initially from the writings of Syrian and Lebanese in- 
tellectuals who were themselves inspired by European nationalism, liberalism 
and constitutionalism. Many, though not all, were either Christians or had 
been educated in the schools and colleges founded in Greater Syria during 
and after the 1830s and 1840s. A little later, again to summarize in very 
broad terms, Muslim writers like ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi and Rashid 
Rida, under the inspiration of European liberalism and the ideals of Islamic 
reform put forward principally by Muhammad ‘Abduh, sought to identify 
the Arabs more closely with Islam, asserting that only the Arabs could 
purge the Islamic polity of the corruption into which it had fallen during 
the centuries of Ottoman control. Naturally both these notions were a direct 
challenge to the ‘official’ ideology of the Ottoman Empire as the universal 
Islamic state (dawia) ruled over by the Ottoman sultan-caliph, who was in 
some not quite explicit sense? the descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, 
in which the non-Muslim monotheistic communities also lived, as second- 
class but protected citizens. In this state, religion rather than language or 
ethnicity was the primary focus and indeed the only means of identity, 
and ‘Abd al-Hamid attempted to encourage the association between pan- 
Islamism and Ottomanism in the course of his long reign. 

In general therefore, the first manifestation of Arab feeling in the latter 
years of the 19th century took the form of the belief, on the part of a small 
but influential number of individuals, that their position within the Empire 
could only be improved, or in some sense adequately fulfilled, through 
some recognition by the Ottoman authorities of their separate and specifi 
status as Arabs. These vague notions were gradually transformed into politica 
shape, in the course of the general opposition to ‘Abd al-Hamid’s autocrati 
rule, and found expression in the formation of a number of ‘decentralization 
societies, which flourished in various provinces, but particularly in Syria 
Lebanon, in the first decade of this century. On the eve of the First Worl 
War, therefore, there was a strong tide of opposition to Ottoman rule 
although a more general changeover to Arabism only took place when th 
Ottoman Empire was finally defeated in 1918. Apart from the Arab Revol 
there was no generalized anti-Turkish rising by Arabs in the course of th 
First World War; those Syrians who might have wished to lead one wer 
either hanged in Beirut in 1916 or forced into exile. 
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The experience of the ex-Ottoman provinces in the next two decades was 
not uniform, which goes some way to explain the different forms which 
nationalism came to assume in Iraq and Syria. In Iraq the British continued 
the direct rule which they had been extending over the area since 1914 
until 1920, while in Syria an Arab government, admittedly financed and 
supported by Britain, was actually running the country. However in July 
1920 the French defeated the Arab government by force of arms and in- 
troduced a system of direct rule. In Iraq, in response to the national rising 
known as the Revolution of 1920, the British introduced a system of indirect 
rule, under which Arab ministers and provincial governors were backed by 
British advisers whose advice had to be taken. Those who held office under 
the monarchy, men like Nuri al-Sa‘id, Ja‘far al-‘Askari and ‘Ali Jawdat 
al- Ayyubi, would have regarded themselves as nationalists in the sense 
that they had indeed fought to liberate the Arab provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire from the Ottomans, and were participating in the government of an 
Arab country. 

However, it gradually became clear, if not to those in office in Iraq and 
elsewhere in the Arab world, that the price of liberation from the Ottomans 
was European control. For some, notably the new landed aristocracy, the 
emerging comprador bourgeoisie, and some of the minorities, particularly 
the Lebanese Maronites whose historical ties with their French protectors 
went back to the 15th century, if not to the Crusades, the change of masters 
was perfectly acceptable, but for the majority, the introduction of European 
control became more and more intolerable. 


Arab Nationalism after 1918: the Ideas of Sati‘ al-Husri 


In the 1920s and 1930s, therefore, the nationalist movement in the Arab 
world took on a new complexion. The Ottomans had gone, and the caliphate 
with them. On the edges of the Arab world, two new states, Turkey and Iran, 
were taking shape, based essentially on a combination of economic, political 
and social modernization and militarism. In Iraq in particular, where many 
still spoke Turkish, the example of Atatiirk exerted a powerful attraction. 
Further away, other new forms of state were also developing. 


One of the reasons [says Bassam Tibi] for the rising popularity of 
Germany among Arab nationalists in the period after the First World War 
was the hostility which they felt towards British and French colonial rule 
in the region. Until this time they had been predominantly francophile, 
and their thinking was in the Western tradition of Natural Law and 
rationalism. By the 1930s, however, they were turning their attention 
to the Third Reich, which they believed to have no colonial intentions, 
and which might free them from British and French colonial tule.* 


Tibi goes on to analyse the role of Sati‘ al-Husri in this process, in particular 
his comparison between the divided and scattered German nation, unified 
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under Bismarck, defeated in war and yet revived and renewed by a new Spirit 
of nationalism, and the once great Arab world, divided by British and French 
imperialism, but capable of exercising a commanding role on a regional 
and international level if reunited into a single political entity. 

It seems certain that Husri was the first person to articulate this idea in 
the form expressed here, and as an educational administrator and author 
of text-books which were used in many Arab countries, he was able to ensure 
its widespread diffusion. The doctrine, which also lies at the heart of Michel 
‘Aflaq’s writings, has exerted a powerful influence on those of a widespread 
variety of political persuasions in the Arab world. Although it took some 
time to gain general acceptance outside Greater Syria and Iraq — largely 
because of Egypt’s earlier de facto departure from the Ottoman Empire, 
which had confronted Egyptian intellectuals with different choices — it is 
not difficult to see its attractions for a people aspiring to independence 
from European rule. Since the Arabs share a common language and a 
common history, the theory runs, they are members of one nation. They 
are prevented from realizing their aspirations to nationhood by the artificial 
political divisions into which they have been herded by imperialism; only 
by Dreaking these bonds, and by achieving unity, can they become truly 
free. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, this notion was more obviously more appealing 
in some parts of the Arab Middle East than in others. In Iraq, which was 
less urbanized than Syria and also had a more heterogeneous population, 
the notion of unity did not begin to take deep roots until as late as the 
1950s. In Syria and Palestine, on the other hand, where the divisions made _ 
at Versailles, San Remo and the Quai d’Orsay were far more painful, ideas 
of a re-united Syria, and by extension a united Arab world, were greeted 
with enthusiasm. These ideas were developed in detail by the founders of 
the Ba‘th Party, a group of French-educated Syrian intellectuals in 
Damascus, under the leadership of Zaki al-Arsuzi, Salah al-Din Bitar and 
Michel ‘Aflaq, who constituted themselves formally as a party in 1944. 
‘Aflaq, who was born in 1910, is generally considered as the principal 
ideologue of the Party, and is now settled permanently in Iraq, having led 
the Party in Syria until 1966.° 


The Origins of the Ba‘th Party: the Political Situation in Syria and 
Iraq, 1920-1945. 


Before examining ‘Aflaq’s ideas more specifically, it is useful to try to place 
the Ba'th in the context of the other ‘nationalist’ political parties and group- 
ings of the 1940s. In Syria, the older generation of nationalists, who had 
not had the same opportunities for collaboration with the colonial power 
as their counterparts in Iraq, were organized into two main groupings, Hizb 
al-Sha‘b and al-Kutla al-Wataniyya. Both these bodies opposed the mandate 
as constituted, and had been instrumental in conducting the abortive 
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negotiations with the French which had begun in 1936. In general, both 
believed in ‘Syria for the Syrians’, fiercely opposed the ceding of 
Alexandretta to Turkey in 1938-39, and sought an independent united 
Syrian state. This united Syria— with or without Lebanon — might 
continue to have strong economic and cultural links with France, but would 
be politically independent under their own rule. As younger men, this 
generation had opposed the Turks or been part of Faisal’s short-lived Arab 
government in Damascus in 1920, but had generally been excluded from 
power ever since. Hizb al-Sha’b and al-Kutla al-Wataniyya were both ‘con- 
ventional’ political organizations which might attract votes at elections 
in which electoral registration was normally dependent on property 
qualifications, but had no mass base. Other important parties of a rather 
different nature were Antun Sa‘adeh’s Parti Populaire Syrien and the Syrian 
Communist Party. 

In Iraq, political organizations were far less developed, since formal 
politics were more a matter of musical chairs with the same fifty or so 
individuals exchanging the various offices of state. Naturally, there were 
occasional rivalries within this elite, but there were few differences of 
principle. The entire apparatus of government, the king, the cabinet, the 
bicameral legislature, had been imported by the British and the whole edifice 
was widely seen as an elaborate pretence at an independent political 
structure. In 1936, for example, on the occasion of the first military coup 
in the Middle East, the first act of the new Prime Minister, Hikmat Sulaiman, 
was to assure the British ambassador that the abrupt change of regime would 
not mean the slightest change in Iraq’s relations with her ally Britain,’ 
and even Rashid ‘Ali’s attempt to break away from British control in 1941 
seems in retrospect a somewhat quixotic venture. The only opposition 
grouping of any importance before the Second World War, Jam ‘iyyat al-Ahali, 
enjoyed a very brief period of political access rather than political power 
in 1936, and although individual members later became influential, the group 
as such was never a serious challenge to the status quo. The Communist Party, 
founded in 1934, became more widely influential after the Soviet Union 
broke with Germany in 1941. 

The defeat of Germany and Italy left Britain and France, though much 
weakened, still in political control of the Arab Middle East. In 1946 Syria 
became formally independent, thus attaining the same status which had been 
conferred on Iraq 14 years earlier. For both countries the War marked an 
important watershed, since it raised hopes and expectations of greater 
political freedom, especially in Iraq, which were not to be fulfilled. Since 
the political mechanism which existed in Syria and Iraq had no indigenous 
Toots, they had no institutionalized means of ‘regular’ or peaceful reproduc- 
tion; hence any opposition which did not in some sense adhere to the 
Political rules was seen as a serious challenge. 
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The Ba‘th in Syria 1944-66 


The rise of the Ba'th in Syria as a mass political organization dates from the 
end of the War, and more specifically from the subsequent defeat of the 
Arab armies in Palestine in 1948. Like its competitors, it had no chance of 
gaining power by conventional means, by being voted in at elections, al- 
though 16 Ba'thists were elected to the Syrian parliament in 1954,° and 
by the middle 1950s, the doctrines which can now be found in the pages 
of the Baghdad Ba‘thist daily al-Thawra had already been articulated. 
Nationalism, and a ‘spirtualized’ notion of unity,? were the means by which 
Arab society should be revitalized; Islam was the prime ‘moment’ of 
Arabism in which Christians and Muslims alike!® could and should partici- 
pate; the Ba‘th Party was to be the standard bearer and vanguard of the new 
Arab nation. Some ideas of ‘Aflaq’s rhetoric may be conveyed by the 
following quotations from the 1950s: 


Our attachment to the Spirit of the nation and its heritage will increase 
our drive, strengthen our forward march and ensure our orientation; 
thus we shall not be irresolute for we shall then be confident that every- 
thing will be consistent with the spirit of our nation. When our point of 
departure is strong which is the saturation of the spirit of our nation and 
the clear understanding of ourselves and our reality, truly sensing our 
needs, we shall not be susceptible to the assumption of artificial ideas or 
imitating others. 


and 


Our strength therefore is not only the strength of the large number of the 
Arabs at this time but it is also the strength of Arab history, for we are 
marching in the direction of the genuine Arab spirit, we are acting accord- 
ing to what our heroic ancestors would want us to do at all times." 


Some more specific notions of the future were embodied in the Party’s 
constitution, although this is full of internal contradictions. For example: 


Article 26. The Party of the Arab Ba’‘th is a socialist party. It believes that 
the economic wealth of the fatherland belongs to the nation. 


Article 34. Property and inheritance are two natural rights. They are pro- 
tected within the limits of the national interest. 


Of course, the party is also anti-imperialist; it believes in land reform, free 
social, educational and medical services. Its notion of socialism is somewhat 
vague; here is article 4, the only place in the whole 48 article constitutio 
that it is mentioned specifically: 


Article 4. The Party of the Arab Ba'th is a socialist party. It believes tha 
socialism is a necessity which emanates from the depth of Arab national 
ism itself. Socialism constitutes in fact the ideal social order which wi 
allow the Arab people to realize its possibilities and to enable its geniu 
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to flourish, and which will ensure for the nation constant progress in its 
material and moral output. It makes possible a trustful brotherhood 
among its members.?? 


It is difficult to resist the temptation to quote another thinker writing about 
a different nation some 30 years earlier: 


Whoever is prepared to make the national cause his own to such an extent 
that he knows no higher ideal than the welfare of his nation; whoever has 
understood our great national anthem, ‘Deutschland Uber Alles’ to mean 
that nothing in the wide world surpasses in his eyes this Germany, people 
and land — that man is a Socialist.!3 


Devlin summarizes another curious lacuna in early Ba‘th ideology: ‘Aflaq 
and Bitar had very little to say in their writing about the specifics of the 
system of government the Ba’‘thists should strive for.’’* This is of course 
a common failing of nationalist writing of this type; there is no indication 
of how power should be achieved, or how it is to be wielded later. 

It is not possible to chronicle the later history of the Ba‘th in Syria in 
any detail here.'® Very briefly, by 1953, ‘Aflaq and Bitar and some 500 
Ba'thists had joined forces with Akram Hawrani’s Arab Socialist Party, and 
were in exile in Lebanon plotting against the dictatorship of Adib Shishakli, 
whom they and army associates of Hawrani were able to oust in 1954. By 
this time, the Ba'th was also gaining adherents in other Arab countries; for 
example, the Iraqi party was founded in 1951 and had 300 members by 
1955.'° Devlin gives details of the constant infighting and factionalism which 
plagued the main party at this stage and which was to make the creation of a 
truly pan-Arab party ultimately impossible. 

The Syrian Party, which had managed to capture certain crucial political 
positions in 1956, agreed to dissolve itself as the price to be paid for entering 
the United Arab Republic in 1958, since Nasser distrusted parties, and in 
any case, the Ba‘th never made the slightest headway in Egypt. This decision 
caused a major crisis when, as happened very quickly, the Union began to 
turn sour and became little more than a mechanism for the exploitation 
of Syria by Egypt. In the course of this episode, different factions appeared 
within the Syrian Ba‘th, who were deeply critical of what Devlin describes 
as the ‘old guard’ (of ‘Aflaq and Bitar) for having agreed to accept both the 
unity scheme and the dissolution of the party. In 1963, one of the Ba'th 
factions seized power in Syria; there was a further intra-Ba‘th coup in 1966 
and another in 1970, which brought the regime that is now ruling Syria 
to power. ‘Aflaq enjoyed chequered fortunes in these years; when the Iraqi 
Ba‘th came to power briefly in 1963, he acted as an intermediary in the 
Negotiations with their Nasserist partners By 1966, the Syrian and Iraqi 
wings of the party had split irrevocably; ‘Aflaq went to Baghdad in 1968, 
and, as we have already noted, has been there intermittently ever since.'” 
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The Ba’‘th in Iraq, 1949-58 


Originally, Ba’thist ideas were brought to Iraq by a few Syrian teachers late 
in 1949, By 1951, Fu’ad al-Rikabi (a Shi'i), an engineer from Nasiriyah, 
had taken control of an organization that numbered about 50 persons. By 
1955, according to police records, there were 289 of them. Interestingly, 
most early Ba‘thists were Shi'is, and from generally fairly humble origins. 
By 1957, the Ba‘th had joined the opposition National Front, which con- 
sisted of itself, the Communists, the National Democratic Party and the 
Istiqlal. The heterogeneous nature of this alliance, and the fact that the 
actual Revolution of July 1958 was carried out by military officers who 
were largely unconnected with formal political parties, meant that, in 
Batatu’s words, in the months immediately following the Revolution there 
was no ‘indubitable focus of political authority. No one person, force or 
institution dominated the scene.’ In this period of sudden political freedom 
and fluidity, the Ba‘th claim to have attracted ‘300 active members, 1200 
organized helpers (ansar), 2000 organized supporters and 10,000 unorganized 
supporters’, according to al-Rikabi.'® 

At the end of July 1958, a few days after the Revolution, Michel ‘Aflag 
arrived in Baghdad to press the new government to join the recently formed 
United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria, of which he himself had been a 
prime mover. This prospect naturally found favour with the Iraqi Ba‘th 
and their associates the Nasserists, a loose political grouping who were 
attracted by Nasser’s achievements but who had no formal organization. 
Unity, wahda, is generally taken as having been the principal point of 
difference between the Ba'th-Nasserists and the much larger and more 
influential Iraqi Communist Party. Here it is useful to clear up some 
common misconceptions which have unfortunately become the received 
wisdom of many accounts of this period. 

In the first place, what now seems to be the fundamental and irreconcil- 
able divide between Communist and Pan-Arab Nationalist parties in the 
Arab world (with the possible and somewhat artificial exception of Syria 
and the equally singular situation in Lebanon) was not so clear in the 1940s 
and early 1950s as it is in the 1980s. Here Rodinson’s article, ‘Marxist Com- 
munism and Arab Nationalism Compared’ is quite suggestive, principally 
perhaps, because it does not make specific reference to the Iraqi case.'® 

In the Iraqi context, it has already been mentioned that pan-Arab idea 
had not gained particularly widespread currency before the Egyptia 
revolution of 1952. It is quite clear from the accounts of both Dann an 
Batatu — and a host of examples can be cited — that the only political part 
to make any major impact between 1945 and 1958 was the ICP. As we 
as having led the labour movement during and immediately after the war 
it had organized the great demonstrations against the British in the lat 
1940s, and its martyrs, notably Fahd, were self-evidently disinterested 
totally committed and sincere individuals of humble origins who had show 
great courage and indeed been prepared to sacrifice themselves for belie 
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whose general principles, particularly those of anti-imperialism and social 
reform, were evidently widely shared by the politically conscious. Secondly, 
the notion of integration or reintegration into the Arab world had naturally 
found greater resonance in Syria than in Iraq, because of the nature of the 
recent political struggle in Syria, the divisions which the French had made, 
and the parcelling out of the whole of greater Syria between France and 
Britain. 

Nevertheless, although pan-Arabism was not a particularly pressing issue 
in Iraq in the post-war years, the Iraqi Communists themselves were pre- 
pared to accommodate to it, and in particular to its anti-imperialist tenets. 
Thus the Communists, the Ba‘th, the National Democrats and the Nationalists 
of the Istiqla! joined together with the Kurdistan Democratic Party in a 
National Democratic Front in opposition to the monarchy in 1957. With the 
rise of Nasser, of course, and in particular with the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal in 1956, the success of pan-Arab nationalism in Egypt brought 
it many followers in Iraq. In keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
Communist Party’s Second Conference in 1956 took place under the banner 
‘For a national Arab policy’, stressing that the Arabs are one nation with 
‘a fervent desire for unity.” More cautiously, perhaps, the Party tied ‘the 
fulfilment of the pan-Arab idea to the “disappearance of imperialism from 
the Arab world and the carrying out of democratic reforms”.’?° 

Thus in the quasi-colonial situation which existed in lraq before 1958, 
there were possibilites for Communist/Nationalist accommodation and 
cooperation, particularly from the Communist side, since the Communists 
were both more numerous and better organized. However, in Egypt since 
1952 and in Syria since 1956, countries where Arab nationalists were 
actually in power, the attitudes of the nationalists towards the Communists 
did not bode well for future relations between the two groups in lraq. Thus 
in Syria in 1956, ‘Aflaq and his colleagues, who were nominally in alliance 
with the Syrian Communist Party, produced a document which emphasized 
that Communist internationalism was wholly uncongenial to them, and 
made clear their alarm at the rise of Soviet popularity in Egypt and Syria, 
which had further increased the appeal of the Syrian Communist Party.”* 
Furthermore, the Syrian Ba‘th was actually disintegrating in 1957 into a 
Number of warring factions, and it seems to have seized on the prospect 
of a constitutional union with Egypt as a kind of deus ex machina; although 
the Union required the Ba‘th to dissolve, the Party command seems to 
have believed that their positions would in fact be secured by the distribution 
of office to senior Party members in Syria, and it had the further advantage 
that the Egyptian antiCommunist laws would be introduced, forcing the 
Syrian Communist Party to dissolve itself as well. As far as the Iraqi Com- 
Munists were concerned, their opposition to wahda, unity, was not so much 
4 matter of opposition to unity as such, but rather the result of their pro- 
found suspicion of the motives and good faith of the Ba'th and the 
Nasserists. 

Thus it is hardly surprising that ‘Aflaq had hurried to Baghdad at the 
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end of July 1958 to press the Iraqis to join Egypt and Syria in the Union 
and equally unsurprising that the Iraqi Communists were entirely averse 
to doing so, under, let it be stressed, such circumstances. In particular, 
as the drive towards unity had the support of the powerful ‘Abd al-Sala 
‘Arif, the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Interior, who was pro- 
foundly and notoriously anti-Communist, the Iraqi Communists had no 
illusions about the dangers it would bring. The Party organized a massive 
demonstration in Baghdad on 7 August 1958, calling for a Federal Arab 
Union and friendship with the Soviet Union, which was equivalent to 
stressing Iraqi partjcularism.27 As we have shown elsewhere, this aversion 
to Union was also congenial to ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, who had no desire to 
defer to Nasser.”* 

Thus wahda was the symbol rather than the substance of the rift between 
the ICP and the Nationalists. Even if the Qasim regime decided to maintain 
the existing social system, there was still a wide range of possible options. 
For example, how far should land reform, or the nationalization of oi! and 
of industry, actually go? These were important issues which divided the 
population, particularly the urban middle class, an influential section of 
society which feared the pressures being exerted from the left. Thus an 
alliance soon emerged between those forces who believed that their interests 
were being threatened by Qasim, and those who believed that the Com- 
munists would take over and thus exclude them from power. As a result, 
wahda developed into a rallying cry for the opposition to the left, since fo: 
many, union with Egypt was a lesser evil than the radical social and economi 
changes which they feared the Communists might introduce. Ironically, 
therefore, those vested interests which had not been swept away in July 
1958 now sought and found common cause with the Ba'thists and 
Nationalists. This is an important part of the explanation for the bitter 
divide between the Communists and the Ba'thists-Nationalists after 1958 
which continues to bedevil all aspects of political life in Iraq. ! 

Although Qasim was identified with the Communists, he never thre 
his whole weight behind them. Only two Communists ever held ministeri 
portfolios, those of National Guidance and Municipalities, for a few month 
in 1958 and 1959. In spite of ‘Arif’s attempt on his life in October 1958 
the abortive nationalist coup in Mosul in March 1959, and the secon 
attempt at assassination which involved Saddam Husain and other Ba'thist 
in November 1959, Qasim became gradually convinced that he should di 
sociate himself from the Communists at all costs. In the autumn of 195 
he began to dismiss Communists from all senior positions in the civil servi 
and the armed forces. Eventually, his policies had the effect of cutting thi 
ground from under his own feet, since although he purged the left, whi 
was generally well-disposed towards him, he allowed his rightist opponen 
to continue to hold positions of power. By 1961, therefore, when the frut 
less and expensive war against the Kurds began, he found himself almo 
completely isolated. 

Meanwhile, the Ba‘th had suffered a serious, if temporary setback in 
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failure of the attempt to assassinate Qasim in November 1959. After 
al-Rikabi’s flight to Syria, the party organization was taken over by ‘Ali 
Salih al-Sa‘di, who had somehow managed to escape arrest at the time. 
The party was further weakened by arrests and al-Rikabi’s founding a rival 
body in 1961, but by 1962 it had forged a broad alliance with nationalist 
officers in the armed forces and was planning a military coup. This coup 
actually took place in February 1963, and a Ba‘th-Nationalist coalition 
came to power. As is well known, thousands of Communists and leftists 
were rounded up and arrested, and many were subsequently tortured to death 
or executed in prison. It is true that the Nationalists and Ba‘thists had some 
old scores to settle; a number of Nationalists had been killed in the course 
of the failed coup attempt in Mosul in 1959, and in the course of the 
Turkoman-Kurdish race riot in Kirkuk the same year,* but the scale of 
the atrocities committed by the regime, and its militias were out of all 
proportion to the offences against them. This is amply illustrated by a 1964 
government publication, al-Munharifun. ‘Aflaq himself wrote a few months 
later that ‘our differences with the Communists cannot possibly justify 
such means . . . How was it possible to give free rein to . . . elements who 
had a basic interest in the killing of Communists?’*5 


The Ba‘th/Nationalist Coalition, February-November 1963 


As far as it is possible to ascertain, there were about 15,000 Ba'thist 
supporters in February 1963, and some 850 full members. There were very 
few Ba'thists in important positions in the armed forces, with the exception 
of Salih Mahdi ‘Ammash, Hardan al-Takriti and Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr. This 
led the Ba‘th to rely on the paramilitary National Guard, a highly un- 
disciplined body, ‘which, by its vindictiveness towards its political enemies 
and its considerable cruelty succeeded in making itself generally hated and 
severely damaged the image of the party in the public mind’.* Of course 
the new regime was totally unprepared for power and had no idea how to 
carry on the actual business of government. There was in any case no 
detailed Ba‘th analysis of the situation in lraq for them to consult. Com- 
peting groups soon began to struggle for power, both within the Ba‘th and 
between the Ba‘th and their Nationalist allies. In October 1963, at a Ba‘th 
conference in Syria, al-Sa‘di suddenly declared himself a leftist, and 
branded his rivals as right wing deviationists, a tactic we shall see frequently 
employed in the future to demonstrate ideological purity. On November 
13 the Ba‘th faction in the government was ousted, unceremoniously but 
bloodlessly, and sent into exile. The eighth political report of the party 
in 1974 says of this period: 


The 1963 experiment did not fail because of too much so-called left 
Or too much so-called right. The main reason for failure was the leader- 
Ship’s failure to achieve a balance between the ideal and the possible and 
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its consequent inability to make accurate calculations of stages and 
possibilities and a graduated practical programme to achieve essentia 
targets. The leadership of the 1963 revolution failed to practice its rol 
as a leadership of a revolutionary Party. The party machine was left with- 
out precise and comprehensive central guidance. The Party consequently 
was unable to act as a vanguard revolutionary institution leading the 
Revolution as it should.?’ 


The Return of the Ba‘th, July 1968 


The main problem facing the Iraqi Ba‘th on its return to power in 1968 
was its extremely narrow social and political base in the country. They were 
largely remembered for the brutality and ruthlessness of the few months 
that they had been in power in 1963, and were generally distrusted by the 
other major political groupings in the country, including the Communists 
and the Nasserists. The policies which they pursued immediately after 1968 
did not give the lie to this image. After they had taken power through the 
army and the National Guard, and had managed to out-manoeuvre their 
Nationalist accomplices Generals Nayif and Da’ud, they made clear that 
they would brook no opposition. There followed numerous arrests among 
Nasserists, Communists and ‘Zionist and Imperialist agents’; in 1969, 53 
‘spies’ were officially executed, and a further 41 opponents were executed 
in 1970. This continuing reign of terror was accompanied by campaigns 
of arbitrary imprisonment and torture of potential opponents. 

Gradually, however, a different form of emphasis appeared at the same 
time. Although the kinds of activity we have just described are evidence 
of the Party’s determination to make its return to power felt, sections within 
the Party realized that it was necessary to end its almost total political 
isolation and to make some sort of accommodation with its former enemies. 
Furthermore, it needed to produce positive economic policies which would 
be both popular and effective. Thus in 1969 and 1970 the Ba'th began to 
make official overtures to the Communist Party and the Kurdistan Democrati 
Party and other ‘progressive forces’, calling upon them to participate wit 
it in the ‘national struggle’ against Imperialism and Zionism, and in th 
‘construction of an independent Iraq and a free and prosperous Arab nation’. 
Thus the Ba‘th alternately cajoled and pressurized the Communists and th 
anti-Barzani Kurds to join them in a National Front early in 1972. This co 
alition, which came into being in 1973, enabled them to broaden their powe 
base very substantially. For their part, the KDP and the Communists were per 
mitted a certain degree of political freedom, and in particular were allowed t 
publish their own newspapers and magazines. These journals adopted a consider 
able degree of self-censorship, implying generally that the Ba‘th Party coul 
never be seriously at fault, or Ba‘th rule questioned or doubted. At the sam 
time, the Ba‘th began to make overtures to the socialist countries, which bor 
fruit in the Iraqi-Soviet Friendship Treaty of 1972, a vital precondition fo 
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the oil nationalization of the summer of that year. Naturally the Friendship 
Treaty was another important reason for the Communists joining the 
National Front. Quite fortuitously, the nationalization was shortly followed 
py the war of 1973, and the subsequent oil embargo, which led to unparal- 
Jeled rises in oil prices. The Ba‘th were able to use the increased revenues 
from oil to buy popularity, or at least acquiescence, through increases in 
wages and salaries, infrastructural and industrial projects, and by extending 
health, welfare and educational services. 

Alongside these displays of largesse, the Party was quietly tightening its 

hold on the main instruments of control, the army and the security services. 
By mid-1973 another ‘plot’ against the government was discovered, led by 
the secret police chief Kazzar, who was executed with 36 of his followers. 
The security services were expanded to the extent that in 1978 125,000 
people, some 20% of all public employees, were working for them.”* All 

- non-Ba‘th officers were gradually purged from the armed forces, which are 
now only open to loyal Ba‘thists, a development whose effects have been 
particularly apparent during the present war with Jran. Further consolida- 
tion was made possible through the regime’s alliance with the anti-Barzani 
Kurds and the various manoeuvres leading up to the Algiers Agreement 
with the Shah in 1975, which stilled effective opposition from that quarter 
for several years. 

For their part, the Communists made use of the relatively liberal atmos- 
| phere of the National Patriotic Front to strengthen and widen the support 
for their Party and to consolidate their positions within the framework 

permitted to them. Although continuing to be guarded and moderate in 
| their criticism of Ba‘th ‘socialist’ policies, the Communists gradually came 
to be viewed less as allies by the Ba‘th and more as a general impediment 
and threat to its claim to be the ‘leader of the nation’. Moreover, the vast 
oil wealth which the Ba‘th now controlled meant that they were no longer 
dependent upon Communist support. 

Thus, from 1976 onwards, the Ba‘th leadership began to clamp down 
on the Communists and the more radical left, and intense persecution be- 
came the order of the day. By this time the Ba‘th had organized an elaborate 
Security system in which the Party organization was an active participant; 
individual members were made responsible for their street or quarter and 
had to report on their families and neighbours. Over the next few years the 
Communists were depicted as the supreme traitors to the umma ‘arabiyya 
(Arab people); Saddam Husain accused them of electrocuting their 
Opponents and burying them alive, crimes of which he and his own followers 
were guilty — tactics reminiscent of the aftermath of the Reichstag fire in 
1933. Anyone associating with these ‘foreign agents’ and ‘traitors’ was 
declared to be ‘a traitor to the Iraqi homeland, a traitor to the air and soil 
Of Iraq and to the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates’.”? At the same time, 
the Ba‘th were building up a series of mass organizations, of youth, women, 
children, peasants, workers and so on whose main task was to propagate the 
Superiority and legitimacy of the Party’s rule. 
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Towards an Understanding of Ba‘thist Ideology 


Before attempting to piece Ba'thist ideology together, certain preliminar 
remarks may be useful. Having quarrelled with their colleagues on th 
National (that is, pan-Arab) Command in Syria in 1966, the Iraqi Ba‘t 
had to establish themselves as the only true manifestation of the Party 
This they did by inviting ‘Aflaq, who had left Syria in 1966, to becom 
secretary general of the ‘sole legitimate Ba‘th Party’. It is also importan 
to differentiate between the Iraqi Ba'th as an organization and Ba't 
thought as articulated by ‘Aflaq, Bitar, Arsuzi, al-Atasi, Razzaz and othe 
Ba‘th writers. Since, as we have stressed, the Ba'th had an extremel 
narrow base and a relatively small number of active supporters both i 
1963 and 1968, it is inconceivable that it would ever have gained powe 
through the ballot box, and on both occasions it took power through a mili 
tary coup. Hence the real point at issue is the seizure and consolidation o 
political power; when individuals within the Party succeed in achievin 
power they immediately attempt to legitimize their right to govern withi 
the broad framework of Ba‘thist doctrine. It is this fact which makes an 
systematic analysis of Ba‘thist ideology in Iraq in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980 
a somewhat daunting task. : 

When the Ba‘th seized power in 1968 it had no definite or develope 
plan of action, and thus had to fall back on the generalities of doctrin 
elaborated by ‘Aflaq. In the beginning it tended to justify its own positio 
almost entirely within the framework of Arab unity, the issue on which i 
had been fighting the left since 1958. Thus a report written in 1970 reads: 


Our party is characterized by its insistence, from the beginning, on th 
reality of the nation and its unity and the rejection of the present stat 
of division . . . The national struggle is a complete and original whol 
and not a mere grouping of local strategies . . 2 


Despite the fact that there is no indication in this or any other of th 
Party’s contemporary publications of how such unity could be broug 
about, the Ba‘th chose to make unity its main point of departure, and the 
feature which differentiated it from any other political force or organizatio 
in Iraq, or, indeed, elsewhere. By denying Arab unity, it is claimed, thi 
Communist Party has found itself ‘in the camp of the petite bourgeoisie, bot 
left and right’, and in that of the reactionaries, ‘all fighting the unionis 
tide’. Similarly guilty are the Nasserists, ‘who placed the interests of a sing 
nation above the interests of the (Arab) nation’.*! The following passai 
gives some flavour of the general tenor of this sort of writing, and above 
of its extreme vagueness: 


The party’s task is to undertake serious and speedy work to change t 
features of Arab realities with the object of attaining the objective c 
ditions necessary to confront the Zionist-Imperialist alliance. This is ¢ 
be achieved by tireless endeavours to realize unity in its progressive fo: 
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Our view of the structure of the Arab condition is to be totally revised, 
and we must make the mental and psychological preparation to link up 
Arab life fully with the exigencies of long term confrontation. Economy, 
politics and everyday life must all be directed towards leading the Arab 
struggle towards the battlefields.’>? 


Apart from the issue of Arab unity, which was particularly prominent 
in the first few years after 1968, the overall ideological framework of the 
Party in Iraq has essentially remained within the original mystical notion of 
the Arab nation, the Arab homeland, al-watan al-‘arabi, and the Arab masses- 
al-jamahir — who wage ‘a fierce and bold struggle against the imperialist 
and Zionist enemy and its local reactionary hirelings’.» Thus ‘The political 
strategy of the Party aims, in a scientific and practical way, at developing 
Arab trends and tendencies towards the higher national aspirations of the 
Arab nation in its present stage of historical development.”™* The general 
ideological position assumed at the Eighth Party Congress of 1974 is still 
presented as the line pursued today and extracts from this conference appear 
on almost every front page of al-Thawra. A study of the terminology of 
these documents shows that this degree of continuity is possible because 
of the extreme vagueness and generality of the concepts used. Words like 
socialism, democracy, the masses, the toiling masses and so forth are con- 
stantly used and can of course be made to fit almost any day to day con- 
tingency. Nevertheless, a certain inner logic may be discerned, as we shall 
now try to show. 

In the first place, this inner logic derives from ‘Aflaq’s original view of 
the nation as a harmonious whole. Thus, the Eighth Congress of 1974 
defines socialism as ‘a vital prerequisite for the liberation, unity and re- 
naissance of the Arab nation’,*> and the Arab masses as the main participants 
and objects of socialism. The working class is part of the Arab nation, whose 
priority is the struggle with Zionism and Imperialism, whose continued 
Strength requires the national and the class struggle to be balanced in such 
a way that the energies of the nation can be directed against the main enemy. 
This is later summarized in a statement that the main contradictions in the 
Arab world today are those between the Arab masses on the one hand and 
Zionism and Imperialism on the other. Despite some occasional lip-service 
to notions of class struggle and the working class, the emphasis on the 
fundamental unity of the people and the nation remains the basis of 
all other definitions. Thus, on 28 February 1980, in a discussion of the 
Socialist state, al-dawla alishtirakiya, al-Thawra says: “The actual producer 
is the foundation of the socialist process and the working class has a 
historical (tarikhi) and national (qawmi) role to play within society.’ The 
article goes on to emphasize that above everything: ‘The worker is a 
Citizen (muwatanun) because he is a son of the people (ibn al-sha‘b); the 
Telationship which defines his rights and duties. Thus his class, tabaqa, is 
Secondary to his role as a citizen. As the role of the citizen is defined by his 
Tole in the struggle as a son of the people, the people will therefore define 
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his rights and duties. As the socialist state is the state of the people, ther 
can be no class conflict. It goes without saying that the relationship betwee 
the working class and the Ba‘th is equally harmonious, since the Ba'th i 
the Party of the toiling masses! 

Also in February 1980, when visiting a state factory, Saddam Husai 
gave the following statement of his views. Having emphasized the importance 
of the 1968 revolution, he assures the workers that man (al/-insan) lies a 
the centre of Ba‘thist concern. Radical change must take place not onl 
in society, but also in man. This transformation of man will be accomplishe 
by his continued participation in the struggle, and his assuming an optimisti 
attitude towards the aims of the nation (ahdaf al-umma). The new man tha 
will arise is al-insan al-Ba‘thi, of whom Saddam Husain is the shining example 
The quintessence of the jamahir and the sha‘b is of course the Ba'th Part 
itself. Thus Saddam says: ‘Why do we consider the Ba‘th to be the Party o 
every one of you, whether you are actual members of the Party or not? This 
is because the Ba‘th expresses the conscience (damir) of the people and it 
ideological aspirations in its struggle for the realization of its principles. 
Elsewhere, al-Thawra says that it is obvious that the party is in its essenc 
an expression of the will of the masses, iradat al-jamahir. Such a party ca 
only come into existence when society reaches a certain degree of conscious 
ness and will for change. Thus ‘the Ba‘th has not fallen from the sky and ha 
not been imported and has not been created by nature, and is not the resul 
of the will of an individual’ (10 January 1980). In a similar discussion abou 
democracy, we learn that ‘democracy is not the relationship between th 
leading party (al-hizb al-qa’id) and the citizens; the leading party itself is th 
basic pillar of democracy’. Thus ‘democracy is the extension of the bon 
between the vanguard party, the state (al-sulta) and the masses’, anothe 
expression of the concept of harmony noted earlier (10 January 1980 

As liberal democracy in capitalist societies serves primarily to maintat 
the capitalist system and man ‘is not free to elect those who serve hi 
although he is free to go to the ballot box every four or five years’, the Ba‘t 
believes that socialism is necessary for freedom. Only socialism will maki 
man really free by freeing him from his material needs and guaranteeing 
future, and giving him education to enable him to enjoy his freedom. Suc 
a system leads to popular democracy (dimugqratiya sha‘biya) in which t 
Ba‘th is the central element. Apart from such references to an ideal socialii 
society, readers of al-Thawra are only given occasional glimpses of t 
‘precise’ nature of al-ishtirakiya (socialism). Thus al-Thawra quotes t 
following statements of Saddam Husain: 


We have chosen socialism and shal] not depart from it. We want a livi 
and a better socialism, which is the road to happiness (al-sa‘ada), c 
structive development, which will enable us to face the enemy (al-‘ad 


Socialism does not mean the equal distribution of wealth between t 
deprived poor and the exploiting rich; this would be too inflexible. Soci 
ism is a means (wasila) to raise and improve productivity.’ 
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In recent years such generalizations have undergone a certain modification. 
As the abstractions become vaguer and vaguer Saddam Husain moves more 
prominently to the centre of the stage. At the same time Iraq, rather than 
the Arab nation, becomes the principal focus of attention. In a speech on the 
seventeenth anniversary of the ‘revolution’ of February 1963, Saddam Husain 
assures his audience that Iraq will continue to be the faithful guardian (haris) 
of the soil of the Arab nation, and that the Ba‘th Party is the knight (/aris) 
which has restored honour to the Iraqi people and the Arab nation. In the 
same speech he says 


Western journalists say that Saddam Husain is a Takriti. I say to them with 
pity: Saddam Husain was born in a village in the southern part of Takrit 
province; Takrit province is a part of the muhafaza of Salah al-Din, and he 
is an Iraqi. Saddam Husain was born in the muhafaza of Salah al-Din but 
he is not (only) a son of the muhafaza of Salah al-Din because he is a son 
of the province of Arbil, of Sulaimaniya, he is a son of Anbar, a son of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, a son of Barada, and of Jordan, and of the Nile, of 
Damascus and Amman, Cairo and Casablanca, and a son of every Iraqi 
city and a son of the Iraqi people, of the Iraqi soil and of the Iraqi air 
and of the Arab homeland and of the Arab nation.’ 


Ideology, in fact, has become the cult of personality. 
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6. Ba‘th Terror — 


Two Personal Accounts 


An Iraqi Mother 
Su‘ad Khairi 


This chapter gives two accounts of the experience of Ba‘th terror in Iraq. 
The first is an interview with an Iraqi woman who has had two sons taken 
from her by Saddam Husain’s regime. The second is the speech given to 
the 1982 CARDRI Conference by Dr Su‘ad Khairi, a well-known political 
opponent of the Ba‘thists and herself one of their many torture victims. 


1. Interview with an Iraqi Mother 
(First published by CARDRI in 1983) 


Q. How many sons do you have? 

A. Two — Salim and Amir. 

Q. Can you say something about them? 
A. Salim, the older, is an engineer in Sha’iba, the younger, Amir is a fourth 
year medical student. 

Q. When was Amir taken? 
A. On 29 December 1981. He was then a fourth year medical student. He 
went out to college in the morning and didn’t come back. When we con- 
tacted one of his colleagues, he said that the security vehicle came to the 
college and they took him away. 

Q. Were you informed of why they took him away? 
A. No. The security never came and have not questioned us at any time and 
we do not know anything about him. 
Q. Were you told by any other source, judicial or governmental, of why they 
took him away? 

A. No. We know nothing about him since they took him away. Nobody tol 
us why they took him away or what the charges against him are. 

Q. Do you know where he was taken to? 

A. No, we do not know where he was taken to. 

Q. Did Amir’s colleagues mention any other arrests? 

A. Yes, they said Amir was not alone and that 38 fourth year medical stu 
ents were arrested with him. Six arrests were made on the same day tha 
Amir was taken. 
Q. From your information, were there other arrests made during this period 
A. Yes. During this period of time the arrests included other medical student 
(not only from the fourth year). The wave of arrests extended to oth 
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colleges and the university and even secondary and intermediate schools. 
It also included secondary and intermediate school teachers as well 
as university teachers. During this period of time ordinary people like 
small housekeepers and reserve soldiers who own small shops were also 
arrested. 

Q. What is your estimate of the number arrested during this period? 

A. In Basra during this period about 1,500 were detained. 

Q. Have you done anything to find out where your son is kept? 

A. Yes I tried. I wrote a petition. Up till now I have written four petitions. 
Every now and then I write a petition to the security, and when I give it 
to them they send me to the Governor’s office, they say the Governor must 
sign it. When I go to the Governor’s office for him to sign it the security 
chuck me out. There I see some of the mothers and fathers who are ina 
similar situation to mine with their petitions. They chuck them out also. 
They maltreat me in the same way they maltreat the others. Some people 
told us to go to the transit centre and ask about them there. When we went 
to the transit centre I saw nearly 300 mothers, not counting fathers, asking 
about their sons. Definitely some of them were there in a big room. The 
windows of the room and doors however were covered with galvanised 
iron sheets, eiderdowns and blankets so that the mothers and fathers 
couldn’t seem them. We could only see their fingers, which they poke 
through a small window, and their lips which looked dry and drained of 
blood. 

Q. What Is this transit centre and where is it? 

A. The transit centre is a police detention centre. The detainees of the 
security cells are taken to it on their way to be taken to the capital, Baghdad. 
It is situated in Ma’aqil near the railway station. It is in Gizaiza. The Gizaiza 
prison is divided into two parts, for political prisoners and for ordinary 
prisoners. The ordinary prisoners could be seen through the windows and 
the doors which are usually open, and one could see them in full. However, 
the political prisoners are isolated so that we could not see them. We could 
see only their hands and that is all. The room in which the political prisoners 
are kept is five m. high, four m. wide about 10-12 m. long. We went around 
to the back of the prison and there were smali windows at the top, but we 
could not see them and they could not see us because the windows are so 
high and right at the top of the wall. 

Q. How many times did you go to the transit centre and were you able to 
ascertain whether Amir was there? 

A.1 went three times and got no indication at all as to whether he was there 
Or not. 

Q. When you went for the last time to the transit centre, how long was it 
since Amir had been arrested? 

A. Four months. 

Q. What happened after this? 

A. After four months, one of Amir’s colleagues, whose name I cannot 
mention, telephoned us and said ‘Amir and the other students with him are 
all in Baghdad in the Abu Ghraib Prison. There are no charges against them 
and they should be released in three months’ time.’ 

Q. What happened after this? 

A. After this ] went to Abu Ghraib with some other mothers. We were five, 
Abdul Kadir’s mother, Abdullah’s mother, Karim’s mother, myself and the 
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sister of Hassani, whose name is Abd al-Salam — we went to Abu Ghrai 
and met some of the prison officials and asked them about our sons. They 
denied they were there and demanded to know who had told us such 
story. They didn’t allow us to go inside. After this we went to the second 
gate (there were three gates in the prison); the same thing happened - we wer 
chucked out. They said ‘There is no one here at all’. Then we went to the thir 
gate where a young officer met us. He asked where we came from and w 
said, ‘From Basra. Our sons are students, they took them away from th 
college and we don’t know anything about them.’ He said ‘I will not tell yo 
where they are, I don’t know.’ He was trying to tell us that they were there i 
Abu Ghraib, but was afraid. He said, ‘It is correct that they are here in the 
heavy sentences prison, but I don’t know if they are in this area or not but 
if you are able to come on 5 July you will be able to find out if they are here 
or not; but I have told you nothing; you could come and try to see them.’ 
He kept trying to tell us that they were in the prison but was afraid to say 
so openly. In fact he telephoned someone in front of me and asked about 
our sons and said, ‘It is correct they are here but I myself don’t know of. 
them. In any case come on 5 July’. 
Q. What happened after this? 

A. After this we were to have travelled on 5 July to Abu Ghraib but I be- 
came ill and could not go. The other mothers went to Abu Ghraib but got 
nothing. When they came back to Basra another wave of arrests took place, 
a very big one. By the end of July - beginning of August (1982) they started 
distributing questionnaire forms throughout Iraq. In it they asked for the 
names of all our sons, names of the father and mother and anyone else 
living with us, they even asked about our studies or schooling and about 
our jobs and whether we had one or not and so on. This campaign went 
on for about a week. 

Q. Who distributed these forms and how? 
A. The “people’s army” distributed two copies to every household. They 
were wearing the “people’s army’ uniform and carrying machine guns o 
their shoulders. The purpose was to know all the families that had any 
members in detention and to indicate this on the forms. We were given 
two days to have the forms ready. 
Q. What happened after this? 

A. After they collected the questionnaire forms a huge wave of arrests swep 
the area. From every household that had one of its members already unde 
detention they took away either a brother or a father. When there is n 
brother the father is taken away. Among those taken away was my so 
Salim, on 14 August 1982. When he went to work in the morning, it wa 
on Saturday, he never came back home. At 11 o’clock in the morning the 
telephoned me from his place of work and said, ‘Salim will not come home 
and will be late. He is ill.’ 1 became worried about him and telephoned the 
and said, ‘I would like to be reassured about Salim because he is ill’, an 
asked if he could telephone me. ‘He is suffering from thyroid and hear 
trouble and his medicine is at home; how can he be late? He must take hi 
pills.” At that.-moment they told me to stop asking about him as the securit 
had come and taken him away. 
After this I petitioned the Governor asking about my son. I explained th 
Salim was ill and his pills were at home and that I wanted to know whe 
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my son was because the security had taken him away and that I would 
like to know what the charge was against him. The Governor asked for my 
telephone number so that they could telephone me with any news they had 
about him. I waited for a week and no one telephoned. I went again to the 
Governor’s office and explained to the secretary that a week ago I had 
petitioned the Governor and asked about my son who was taken away by 
the security from his place of work in Sha’iba. He stared at me and shouted, 
‘Get out of here! Do you want to follow your son to the same place? We 
can’t allow things like this, for he attacks the party and the revolution. Do 
you expect us to pat him on the shoulder and tell him to go away in peace?’ 
Q. How sick is Salim? 

A. Salim is suffering from toxic thyroid glands. He must take his medicine 
continuously for the rest of his life and his place of work must be near a 
hospital. It is for this reason | am anxious about him and up till now don’t 
know anything about him. 

Q. What happened after this? 

A. After this period — after going to the Governor’s and calling on his secre- 
tary who treated me so harshly and threw me out and threatened to arrest 
me, I went home bewildered. Some mothers came to me and asked ‘What 
can we do for our sons? We don’t know their whereabouts and we don’t 
know what has happened to them.’ We remained bewildered not knowing 
what to do. Then on 5 September 1982 security men were all over our 
district knocking on the doors of one house after another. They came to our 
house and knocked on the door. When I opened the door I saw three persons 
from security, two of them in military uniforms and carrying guns, the third 
in civilian clothes. He is someone from the area. We know him. His name is 
Abid the hairdresser. He works with the security. They said ‘We are from 
the People’s Council and we want some information.’ They denied that 
they were from security, claiming to be from the People’s Council. They 
entered the house and asked for my full name, name of my husband, 
daughters and sons, names of aunts and their sons. All the people in the 
neighbourhood said they had to answer the same questions for some of them 
came to me to ask if the security men had come to me also. 

Q. What happened after this? 

A. Two days after this, on 7 September, there was a knock at the door and 
when I opened it I found the security men — they had been to other people 
before me, to three houses. They asked me if I was Amir’s mother. I said 
‘Yes I am’. They said, ‘Go to the Medical City Mortuary and collect the 
carcass of your son.’ J started screaming and wailing. It seems that the other 
people whom they went to before me were abused and threatened by the 
security men who ordered them to close their doors and not to breathe 
a word, But I could not restrain myself and went on swearing at them and 
crying out and wailing and heaping insults on the regime and the men at its 
head. When the others heard my screams they also started screaming and 
wailing. Later on I met them in Baghdad and they said to me, ‘Had we not 
heard your screams we would not have been brave enough to do the same.’ 
The security men tried to silence me but I went on screaming and wailing, 
and went at them and tried to get hold of some of them. They started to 
Tun away and fled the neighbourhood, driven off by the commotion I 
Caused. 
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Q. What happened after this? 
A. After this I went to Baghdad on the same day, 7 September. We arrived 
in the night and went straight to the Medical City Mortuary and they said 
to us, ‘Come tomorrow morning’. We went next morning, that is on the 
8th, and we found many people there. As you enter the road leading to the 
mortuary a strong stench assails you. The stench is so strong that people 
walking in the road have to cover their noses. From the beginning of the 
road to the mortuary is about 100 to 150 m. and the stench could be smelt 
at the entrance of the road. There were many people there waiting for the 
same thing as me. I wanted to take my son and they also wanted to take 
their sons. At the start there were some 10-16 families — about 30-40 
persons. The number kept growing. By ten o’clock there were about 150 
persons or more. Then they called for the person who had come for Amir 
so I went into a room. I was asked by the person in charge there if I was 
Amir’s mother. I said I was. He asked me for my full name and asked if IJ 
lived near. ..I said I did. Then he immediately said ‘Your son is a criminal.’ 
I said to him ‘I did not bring up a criminal.’ Then he said ‘Your son is a 
traitor.’ I] said ‘I did not bring up a traitor’. He said ‘It looks as though you 
have been crying.’ I said ‘I am a mother. . 2 Then he said ‘Even if you area 
mother, he is a traitor and you should not cry for him; if you cry we will 
not give him to you.’ I said ‘I will not cry, just give him to me.’ He then 
said ‘I am your son’. I said ‘Somebody else’s son is not my son.’ Then he 
again said to me ‘He is a traitor. . .. He then wrote down my age, my full 
name and told one of the security men to go and give my son to me. At 
this moment one of the security men entered the room and said to the 
one in charge, ‘Sir, those Turkomans have brought in 18 people.’ He said 
to this man, ‘Let them in and instead of one carcass I’ll make them take 
six.’ I felt pained by this because it meant that they would kill them if 
they were let in. I went out and told the Turkomans what I had heard and 
asked them not to go in as a group but that only the father should go in, 
All the jobs in the mortuary are carried out by security men, there are no 
ordinary people there; even the car that took our son was a Security vehicle. 
Those who do these jobs are all security men. 
At last I was called in to look for my son and take him away. They said 
to me ‘We will give you your son but you must not cry, you must not hold 
public mourning (Fatiha), no wailing. You must take him, bury him and g 
home without commotion. If you cry or wail, you know what to expect...” 
I said to him ‘We will not do anything.’ 
Then I was led to the room where my son was. When I entered and sa 
what was inside, I] could not believe that there are people who could d 
such things to other human beings. The room is square and about 6 m. b 
6 ‘m. There was a door on the left and another on the right (which led t 
two rooms) and facing you was a big door which is that of the refrigerator 
My son was not in the refrigerator but was thrown on the floor of one o 
the rooms. I looked around and saw nine bodies stretched out on the flo 
with him, but my son was in a chair form. . .that is, a sitting form, no! 
sleeping or stretched out. He had blood all over him and his body was ve 
eaten away and bleeding. I looked at the others stretched out on the floo! 
alongside him... all burnt. . . I don’t know with what. . . one of them ha 
his chest slit with a knife, another’s body carried the marks of a hot domesti 
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iron all over his head to his feet. . . another one was burnt in such a way, 
even his hair, like someone who has been incinerated. .. and every one was 
burnt in a different way. 

Then they lifted my son and put him in acoffin. As he was in a sitting position, 
two men climbed on him, one on his legs and the other on his arms (one of 
them was Egyptian) and they pressed his legs and arms to straighten them. 
Then they asked me to carry him out. I said ‘I can’t do that on my own’ and 
went outside to get someone to help me. When my helper wanted to enter, 
the security men prevented him and started swearing at him: ‘We will not 
give you the carcass of your son if you come inside the room.’ I pleaded 
with them and he said ‘Give that person there five dinars so he will agree to 
let him in.’ I gave him five dinars and gave five dinars each to those who 
put my son in the coffin. Then they put him in a car and we went to Najaf 
to have him buried. The man in the car who was a security man said to me 
that he was prepared to swear any oath that those sons of ours whom they 
killed were innocent and there was nothing against them. He said that they 
had been killed for no crime that had been committed nor for anything 
else they might have done. When we were in Najaf, the person who buried 
our son said that besides our son, in the last week, they had buried 300 
bodies of those who had died under torture and daily more than 30 to 40 
innocent martyred students, engineers and others are buried. 

Among those I] remember waiting at the Medical City Mortuary is a man 
who works as a porter. He was wailing and beating his chest and saying 
‘Why on earth have I sweated so much to bring up my son to become a 
doctor so he could look after me? He graduated in 1981, when they took 
him away, and now they send for me and say “Come and take the carcass 
of your son.” I wish | hadn’t nurtured him. Four months ago they brought 
me my other son killed at the front. . . one killed at the front and this is 
the second one here. . . I wish I had never brought them up and never 
sweated so much for them and suffered so much for them.’ 

Q.Can you describe the state of the corpses at the Medical City Mortuary? 
A. At the mortuary the bodies were on the floor. One of them had his chest 
cut lengthwise into three sections. . . from the neck to the bottom of the 
chest was slit with what must have been a knife and the flesh looked white 
and roasted as if cooked, and from the left shoulder all the way down to the 
bottom of the chest and the same thing on the right. 

Another one had his legs cut off with an axe. His arms were also axed. One 
of them had his eyes gouged out and his nose and ears cut off. Two were 
severely burnt and their bodies so blackened that you couldn’t recognize 
their faces because of the severity of the burns. One of them (most likely 
the Turkoman) looked hanged. His neck was long, his tongue hanging out 
and fresh blood was oozing out of his mouth. His body was straight. 

There were nine with Amir. Amir’s body from neck to feet had the skin 
Stripped off and suppurating, there were marks on his wrists as if he had 
been sitting and his hands tied so that he could not move... marks were 
near his neck and shoulders, his arms and on his legs and knees... they 
were marks made by strapping... his body... (fat this point she starts to 
cry and sob and says ‘a mother cannot imagine or describe her son in a 
State like this.’) 
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Q. Are there any other incidents you can remember from that time? 
A. Yes, on the same day that I was collecting Amir there was another one 
from our neighbourhood collecting the body of his nephew whose name 
was Hassan, a fourth year medical student. When he went to collect the 
body of his nephew he found in the room the bodies of 20 young women 
all naked and their breasts cut off. . .their bodies mutilated. He could not 
look at them. The security man shouted at him, ‘What is the matter with 
you? Are you shy or ashamed?’ Then he threatened him by telling him that 
if he didn’t look at the corpses then the carcass of his nephew would not 
be given to him. So he was forced to look at them and was given his nephew’s 
corpse. 
This situation went on daily at the mortuary: on 17 September, four bodies 
were given to families in our neighbourhood and also in other areas of Basra 
such as Jemhoriya, Khamsa Meel, Dakeyr and al-Ba‘th as it is called. This 
situation at the Baghdad Medical City Mortuary continued: everyone who 
goes there says that large crowds collect daily and many bodies are taken 
away. Indeed the same day we were at the mortuary, two vans loaded with 
the corpses of tortured students and engineers drew up at the mortuary. 
The van doors were opened and one of those in the vans said, ‘Let us take 
these corpses out in front of those waiting.’ They were exchanging jokes 
and mocking us. They carried the corpses to the refrigerator jeering at those 
standing by and at the corpses they were carrying. There were 20 bodies, 
ten in each van. 

Q. How long did this campaign go on for? 
A. This campaign went on for about a month and a half without interruption. 
Corpses were returned in this horrifying manner in Basra and all over Iraq 
during this month and a half. There were people from the other towns of 
Iraq such as Karbala, Najaf, Baghdad itself, Hilla, Kut, the North of Iraq — 
Kurds and Turkomans. Literally every part of Iraq. Now they have stopped 
giving the bodies to the parents and only papers, like receipts, are given. 
The households that receive these death certificates are threatened with dire — 
consequences if they talk, create a commotion or wail for their dead ones. 
Only papers are given. 


2. Torture in Iraq: A Personal Testimony 


by Dr Su‘ad Khairi, 
representative of the Iraqi Women’s League 
(Speech to the 1982 CARDRI Conference in London) 


Dear Friends, 


On behalf of the Iraqi Women’s League and in the name of all Iraqi patriots, I 
greet your annual Conference and wish you success in your efforts to support 
the Iraqi people in its struggle against Fascism and war. 

I extend deep gratitude to your esteemed organization for the mor 
support it is giving to our people, thus healing the deep wounds inflicte 
upon us by the enemies of humanity in our country. Your solidarity with ou! 
people makes us always feel that the human conscience is a living an 
tremendous power that can paralyse the hands of the oppressors and inspi 
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us with determination to continue the struggle until our people are liberated 
from all forms of exploitation and oppression. 

I thank CARDRI once again for giving me the opportunity to speak on 
behalf of the Iraqi Women’s League about the plight of our people, women 
and children, especially the terror and killings, not only as a witness, but 
also as one of the victims. 


Submerged in Blood 

Dear friends, the Iraqi people are now living through the darkest period of 
their history, as the dictatorship threatens them with annihilation to satisfy 
the criminal ambitions of the dictator Saddam Husain to build an Arab 
empire extending from the Gulf to the Atlantic ocean under his leadership, 
having crushed the Iraqi people in the Nazi-style ‘Ba'thization’ process, 
employing the most vicious methods of political, national and sectarian 
discrimination. 

Iraq today is submerged in the blood of its sons from north to south. The 
war of genocide against the Kurdish people has transformed Iraqi Kurdistan 
into a huge concentraion camp, evicting more than 600,000 people and 
burning down hundreds of villages. Mass executions continue and families 
of Kurdish partisans, fighting against the dictatorship, are held as hostages 
in detention centres. In the south and middle of Iraq the Shi‘ite community 
faces bloody repression. In all parts of the country, patriots and democrats, 
men and women, fighting for a happy, democratic Iraq, face physical liquida- 
tion. In the torture chambers and on the gallows, by firing squads or poison- 
ing by thallium. All this in addition to the war of aggression shedding the 
blood of our homeland’s youth and its future hope. Furthermore, tens of 
thousands of political opponents have been deported under conditions ex- 
ceeding in their brutality the most criminal means of Fascism. The family 
is abducted, regardless of the absence of some of its members, including 
children. All their property is seized, including children’s books and toys, 
the refugees are then thrown into the war zones or deserts, where children 
are exposed to death due to hunger, cold or terror. During the past two years 
more than 120,000 people have been deported in this way. 


Iraqi Women and Peace 

Dear friends, how ugly is the war. And how ugly are its crimes! Our people 
have lived for hundreds of years far from the disasters of war. But they 
themselves are being marched to a war in which they have no interest, becom- 
ing victims of its devastation and destruction. Our people and the Iraqi women 
have struggled to safeguard world peace and against nuclear arms and military 
pacts. Today, however, the Iraqi woman is struggling for peace with greater 
energy and stronger determination because she has suffered the tragedies 
of a limited local war, and has come to realize the devastation and destruction 
which a world nuclear war could bring. This war of aggression has not only 
Paralysed the energies of the Iraqi and Iranian peoples to achieve their aims 
in freedom and democracy but also constitutes a grave danger to world 
Peace. It has provided imperialism with the possibility of strengthening 
its military presence in an unprecedented manner in the Gulf region in 
Particular and in the Middle East in general. This in addition to weakening 
the struggle against Israeli aggression and exposing Iraqi territories to Israeli 
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bombing raids and spying missions. The victims of the war exceed 200,00 
dead, maimed and prisoners of war. 


Woman Always the First Victim 
It is true that the Iraqi people have only enjoyed freedom during a bri 
period of their history and if the masses of people in general suffer fro 
terror and repression, then women have always been the first victims. Fo 
under the conditions of occupation, colonialism and superficial national in- 
dependence, the Iraqi woman suffered from the consequences of backward- 
ness and dependency, and the cruelty of the mediaeval traditions that th 
‘civilized’ colonialists strove to maintain. Under tribal laws the woma: 
could be murdered and the murderer escaped punishment. She faced dis- 
crimination in all fields of life, and was regarded as a deficient human bein 
always needing a guardian, even if it was her own son. In these condition 
half society was paralysed in the struggle for national liberation. ; 

95% of Iraqi women were illiterate until the 1950s. Even in the town 
women’s wages were never more than half of a man’s. In the countryside 
she received no wages at all, for her work was always included with that 
of the family’s master — always the man. Women’s education require 
persistent struggle by the pioneers of the women’s movement and its 
supporters. With the emergence of the working class movement in Iraq, 
the movement for women’s liberation acquired economic, social and 
political dimensions, connecting it with the liberation movement insid 
Iraq, and the world liberation movement in general, and the women’s libera- 
tion movement abroad in particular. 

The Iraqi women, therefore, fought against Fascism and entered int 
patriotic battles for consolidating national independence and democracy 
after the Second World War. J had the honour of participating in the up- 
rising of January 1948 against the Treaty of Portsmouth. My political choice 
was thus based on a realistic experience. 


The Iraqi Women’s League 
Before I finished one year of organized struggle, and before reaching 2 
years of age, I was arrested, together with some of my colleagues, and wa 
sentenced to life imprisonment with hard labour. I spent ten years in priso 
with my colleagues facing brutal repression and denied even the right to rea 
and write. Our only weapon was hunger strike, which only achieved some 0 
our demands for a short period. Our number in prison used to double man 
times during our people’s uprisings, reaching 150 women political prisoners 

The foundation of the Iraqi Women’s League in 1952 came as an objectiv 
necessity required by the patriotic movement for the participation of wome 
in the national struggle and the need for a mass democratic organizatio 
mobilizing their efforts regardless of their national and political affiliation 

In the 14 July 1958 Revolution women, under the leadership of the Ira 
Women’s League, came out to struggle alongside other democratic forces t 
achieve the aims of the Revolution. They were able, with the support 
these forces, to issue the first Family Law in Iraq and abolish the backwar 
tribal laws. Under conditions of legality, for a brief period, the Women 
League held its conferences and published a journal. In 1960 the Leagu 
had a membership of 42,000 women, and through it patriotic and soci 
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consciousness was spread among millions of women in the towns and 
countryside. It fought against illiteracy and trained and mobilized women. 
But as soon as the revolution suffered a setback, repression included women 
as well. 


Repression 

In the February 1963 Fascist coup the junta directed their attacks on the 
rights of women. They suspended the Law of Personal Conditions and 
attacked the headquarters of the Women’s League. Thousands of women 
were arrested and exposed to barbaric torture. Dozens of women who partici- 
pated in armed resistance were killed, including Mariam Ra’oof al-Kadhimi. 

Dear friends, under the dictatorial terror, the woman has lost most of the 
gains that she won through struggle. But she has not lost her experience 
which makes her more conscious and determined to struggle alongside other 
patriotic forces for a democratic regime which will secure democratic free- 
doms for the people and ensure the liberation of women and their equality. 

With the escalation of Ba‘thist repression and the policy of Ba‘thization, 
all democratic organizations, including the Iraqi Women’s League, were made 
illegal. Legality became conditional on joining the Ba'th Party or one of its 
front organizations such as the notorious ‘National Union of Iraqi Students’, 
the NUIS, or the ‘Women’s Federation’, the GIFW. These organizations have 
become part of the security apparatus of the dictatorship. Even literacy 
classes demanded membership of the Ba‘th Party. 

Finally, the enjoyment of human rights, even the right to live, became an 
exclusive Ba'thist right. Hundreds of thousands of citizens were arrested, 
and had to choose between death or joining the Ba'th Party or working for 
one of its security organs. Hundreds of innocent people were executed. 
Hundreds were poisoned, including a large number of women activists, among 
them Salwa al-Bahrani and the sisters Najiyah and Hadiya al-Rikabi. During 
these years laws which have no parallel in the world were decreed laying 
down execution as the only punishment for a wide range of ‘political crimes’. 


Our Torture 

On 16 May 1979 I was arrested with hundreds of young women and even 
children. I shared with them a small cell in the Department of Public Security 
in Baghdad for 42 days. In that cell we were lined up on the floor like 
sardines — 48 women and sometimes even 60. We had to remain lying, blind- 
folded. We were not allowed even to sit. A security agent with us in the cell 
watched us closely. The sounds of torture in the passages and of the metal 
torture instruments were mixed with the screams of victims and shouts of 
the criminal torturers. This continued from eight o’clock in the morning 
until two o’clock the following morning. When the torturers got tired they 
Switched on recordings of torture sounds to continue psychological torture 
and to deny us sleep. 

The victim is called to interrogation, to torture, in an atmosphere of terror 
that is not matched even by mounting the gallows. There one faces a quick 
death. But here there is continuous hellish torture. They resort to sexual 
torture as a principal weapon to break the strong will of the women de- 
tainees, as they realize the particular effect it has on the Eastern woman. 
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Low Beasts 

They are low beasts who enjoy torturing young women. After receiving 
the women detainees and making cheap offers to them, they start to undress 
them, and apply electric shocks to the sensitive parts of their bodies. They 
throw the victim down on to the floor, threatening to rape her and to take 
photographs of her in the nude which will be made public or sent to her 
family. 

They practised sexual attacks on many women detainees. They also 
threatened to murder children in front of their mothers. All this in addition 
to other methods of torture, such as beating with batons or metal instru- 
ments, burning and the ‘Falaka’. 

I was exposed, together with the other women detainees, to all these 
methods, but I placed my political honour above everything. I scorned death 
and any physical injury that might result from torture. I tried my best to 
convey my experience to my colleagues despite the difficulty. For this I 
was exposed to additional torture and was taken to hospital under the pre- 
text of getting treatment but in fact to separate me from the other detainees. 

Even young girls did not escape this torture. The child Samoud, aged only 
13, suffered with me and faced the torture heroically, surprising even her 
torturers. All this because she refused to disclose the hide-out of her parents. 
A 15-year-old boy, Ali, was also subjected to brutal torture and was thrown 
into the street unconscious and with several fractures which left him disabled. 
There were dozens of children who were run over by cars just because their — 
parents were active political opponents. There were children who were 
terrified to madness by placing them in sacks with starved cats or with 
insects. 

There are dozens of unofficial prisons where the most vicious crimes are 
committed against the patriots, women and men, such as the Fadhileyah 
prison in Baghdad and similar ones in every province, town and village. 


Solidarity Campaign 

Under the pressure of world public opinion, including the solidarity campaign 
in Britain by the trade union and democratic movement, and in an attempt 
to gain time, I was released with other women prisoners. But only to be 
arrested again any time they wanted. They don’t leave activists without 
surveillance and don’t stop pursuing them, so there is only death or surrender. © 
I was forced to flee the country with my children in August 1979 to save 
them from certain death, which I was threatened with more than once. 


Darkest of Nights 

Now, however, the dictatorial regime does not release any political detainees, 
torture is carried out more brutally and death awaits those who stand firm. 
Dozens of women activists have been killed under torture, including Jakool 
Abdullah, Hasiba Karim, Maniha Sewa and Jamila Karim. Others have been 
executed, including Bint al-Huda, Badour Hussein Mashkour, Fa‘ika Abdul 
Karim, Saiamat Abbas Yusif. Dozens of women have been poisoned with 
thallium. Hundreds have been kidnapped and their fate is still unknown. 
Among these are Aida Yasin, Laila Yusuf, Raja and Kowther Majid (sisters 
and printing workers), Sameya al-Sheikly, Sabeeha Nouri Mahdi, Wadi’a 
Hadi Dawud, and Shadha al-Barak (with their families). 
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. Dear friends, our people are living through severe hardship and the darkest of 
nights, darker than the hour before dawn. Their potentials are bound to 
explode, overthrowing this Fascist regime. Millions of women, with violated 
dignity and wounded motherhood, shall rise to struggle with other popular 
forces among the ranks of the partisan movement in Kurdistan and all parts 
of Iraq. This intensifying struggle, this sacred hatred, against the people’s 
enemies, is bound to sweep away the dictatorship, to establish a democratic 
regime which secures autonomy for Kurdistan, democratic rights for the 
people, liberation for women and ensures peace and happiness for childhood. 


LS 


7. Women in Iraq 
Deborah Cobbett 


This paper is an attempt to trace the changes that have taken place in the 
lives of women in Iraq over the past few decades and, in particular, to study 
the impact of the Ba'thist dictatorship. This task has been somewhat ham- 
pered by the lack of published material on life in lraq: no statistics are 
available after 1977 and research in the field is impossible owing to restric- 
tions on movement and other measures taken by the Ba'thist security 
apparatus. Indeed, a recently published guidebook states that foreign visitors 
to Iraq are not permitted to take a typewriter with them.’ All typewriters 
in Iraq have to be registered with the authorities. 

In the academic literature on Iraq, there are few references to women, 
let alone analyses of their situation, while general studies of women in the 
Middle East or women in Arab countries make only fleeting references to 
Iraq. It would also seem that Iraqi women are less newsworthy than their 
sisters in Iran or Saudi Arabia. At any rate they have been largely over- 
looked by British journalists. Only one article on women in Iraq has appeared 
in the ‘quality’ daily press over the past 20 years? and that was based mainly 
on Ba'‘thist sources. It followed a lecture given at the Ba‘thist government’s 
Iraqi Cultural Centre in London, just one example of the regime’s concern 
with its image overseas, which will be discussed later. 

A further preliminary remark is necessary. Terms like ‘Middle Eastern 
women‘ or ‘women in the Arab world’ or even ‘Muslim women’ are equated 
and bandied about all too glibly. They conceal important differences, and 
often gross inequalities, between regions, ethnic and religious groups, urban | 
and rural populations, age groups and, of course, social classes. Changes 
which affect a minority of well-off, highly educated, city women may have 
little or no impact on the lives of poorer village women, for instance. It is 
therefore necessary to avoid sweeping generalizations about ‘Iraqi women’, 
as well as Eurocentrically-biased stereotypes of the passive and submissive 
Muslim woman.? Women in Iraq have a long history of struggle against. 
oppression, as we shall see. 
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Nonetheless, certain traditions concerning women are common to most 
Arab countries, including Iraq. For instance, many writers have referred to 
the concepts of honour and shame.* Nawal El Saadawi describes the ‘dis- 
torted concept of honour’ in Arab societies by which a man’s reputation 
‘is more closely related to the behaviour of the women in the family than 
to his own’ and, in particular, whether they ‘keep their hymens intact.’ 
In the case of rape, for instance, the victim, not the rapist, is considered 
to have brought dishonour upon her family and she may even be murdered 
as a result. In Iraq, especially in the rural areas, women are still murdered 
by members of their own families for infringing taboos against pre- or extra- 
marital sexual relations. The penalty for such murders ranges from six 
months to three years in jail, the same as that for killing a cow. Prisoners 
may even be released on high days and holidays. In April 1963, that is, 
during the bloodbath following the first Ba‘thist coup, a presidential decree 
lowered the sentences passed on 61 such killers, even pardoning some of 
them.’ Saadawi also states that most Arab men still insist that their brides 
be virgins and she describes the ritual defloration and display of the blood- 
stained sheet from the marriage bed, supposed to be proof that the honour 
of the family is intact. Discussing the medical implications of all this, she 
refers to the Jraqi Medical Journal.® it is a custom described also by an 
American woman who spent two years in a village in the south of Iraq.’ 
She even ran into trouble by taking a young woman out to tea unprotected 
by any male escort from her family, for it is not only actual sexual relations 
which count, but anything that might give rise to gossip. This obsession 
with virginity can be related historically to the development of the 
patriarchal family and in particular the inheritance of property after the 
father’s death, requiring a son and heir of undisputed paternity. In such 
circumstances, girls are brought up to avoid men and beware of the danger 
they represent. 

A symbol of the segregation of women is the veil, worn to hide them 
from the eyes of strange men. Iraqi women do not usually cover their faces 
but traditionally wear a black cloak known as the abaya over their heads. 
An academic couple who taught at Baghdad University in the late 1950s 
noted the impatience of their women students with this garment, which 
their families still insisted they should wear. The students solved the problem 
by taking off their abayas as they entered the college building and only 
putting them back on when it was time to go home.® Yet the abaya is still 
widely worn in rural areas and in small towns, as photographs in a recently 
published book show.? Juliette Minces points out the conflicting attitudes 
towards veiling: on the one hand it is discarded as a symbol of women’s 
subjection, but on the other it represents a return to traditional values as 
Opposed to western influences.!° However, it is also interesting to note that 
veiling was originally a city custom, showing that a man was wealthy enough 
hot to need to send his woman out to work and put her honour in jeopardy. 
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Veils, like the tight corsets once worn by ladies from wealthy English 
families, can be seen as a sign of non-involvement in heavy physical work.’! 

Once she is married, a woman is usually expected to begin producing 
children and in many Iraqi families, as elsewhere in the Arab world and 
indeed beyond, the reaction to the birth of a new baby will depend very 
much on its sex. A young wife’s position may improve somewhat if she has 
a son but she may be beaten or divorced for giving birth to daughters. Her 
husband fears losing face but economic logic underlies the preference for 
sons who will contribute financially and carry on the family line. In 1909 
an Englishwoman published her account of life in Iraq’? and noted that a 
little boy ‘becomes almost like a little god to all the women folk,’ but if a 
girl was born things were different. ‘Poor little mite, her entrance into the 
world is not a cause of great joy or rejoicing.’ To this day, although Iraqi 
women do not change their surnames when they marry, both parents acquire 
new titles when the first son is born. So ‘Ali’s mother, for example, will be- 
come known as Um‘AIi (mother of ‘Ali) and his father as Abu ‘Ali (father of 
‘Ali). This custom does not usually apply in the case of daughters. 

Child-rearing practices still differ considerably between boys and girls.'? 
Girls are usually brought up to be obedient and submissive, discreet and 
modest. A girl must obey her father (or brothers or other male guardians) 
until she is married off to the man chosen, or at least approved of, by her 
family. She is then expected to obey him, of course. Traditionally, 
endogamous marriages were preferred and the girl’s cousin had first right 
of refusal. Most women do in fact get married sooner or later, for life with- 
out a husband’s ‘protection’ is virtually unthinkable in Iraq: to choose to 
remain single is a brave step to take, and a rare one. Yet marriage can mean 
that the woman becomes an unpaid servant to her husband as well as to any 
children or elderly people living in the house. 

A boy’s upbringing differs greatly from that of his sisters. His birth is 
celebrated with greater enthusiasm. He is made a great fuss of and generally 
spoilt. He may even be weaned at a later age than his sisters. While they have 
to help in the kitchen and with other household tasks, the little boy will 
be allowed to play indoors and out and generally do as he likes. In particular 
he can give orders to his sisters and later on become their chaperone even if 
they are older than he is. He may also arrange marriages for his sisters, sub- 
ject only to his parents’ approval. 

Traditional child-rearing practices thus reinforce differences in gender 
role. Femininity means weakness, naivety, negativeness and resignation in a 
society which expects women to behave passively in their roles as wives and 
mothers, whereas men (and boys) are expected to show the qualities of a 
master, to dominate by strength, determination, boldness and initiative. 
Patriarchal society creates masochistic tendencies in women and sadistic 
aggression in men. Traditional values are a rationalization of physical 
violence against women — beating, rape and varying degrees of incarceration. 
In the past, an unhappily married woman had no way out of her intolerable 
situation since according to the custom known as bait al ta‘a, or the house 
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of obedience, if she ran away, no matter what the provocation, her husband 
could force her to return to the marital home. Any changes in the law have 
to contend with the dead weight of tradition in such cases. 

While Islam is the dominant religion in Iraq and permeates attitudes to- 
wards women as well as underlying the Family Code, which is based on the 
sharia, or Islamic law, there are religious minorities, notably Christians. 
Christian women in Iraq on the whole enjoy greater personal freedom as well 
as being generally speaking better off materially than the Muslim majority. 
Examination of the findings of the 1957 Census’* showed that standards of 
living for Christians were better than for Muslims in terms of housing and 
education, for instance. A Christian woman who made her mark on Iraqi 
politics was ‘Red Rose’ Khadduri of the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). 


Historical Background 


In the days of the Ottoman Empire (circa 1500-1918), women were not 
recognized as complete human beings under Islamic law. As in Pakistan today, 
a woman’s word was equivalent to half a man’s. Women’s rights within 
marriage were inferior to men’s: a man could marry more than one wife, 
only men had the right to divorce and they had superior rights concerning 
the custody of children and the inheritance of property.’5 Reforms were 
introduced in the 19th century in the field of education, for instance, though 
only a small minority of upper class city women could benefit from them. 
This was before the so-called women’s revolution from the top introduced 
by Atatiirk (in Turkey, of course, not in Iraq) in the 1920s when Islamic 
law was replaced by a secular system. Women suddenly acquired equal status 
with men in the domain of family law although they still required their 
husbands’ permission in order to go out to work. Developments in Iraq 
under the British mandate and after were rather different. 

Since the terms of the mandate entrusted the administration of Iraq to 
Britain until such time as the Iraqi people were judged fit to govern them- 
selves, the authorities actually had a vested interest in keeping social progress 
to a minimum. The British administration seems also to have taken the line 
of least resistance, steering clear of controversial measures affecting traditions 
and religious customs, avoiding reforms to improve the status of women or 
anything else that might lead to trouble. For instance, the Ottoman legal 
system was not abolished, only amended, on the grounds that changes would 
be both inconvenient and unpopular, though it was decided that cases of 
personal status between Shi‘is should be tried by Shi‘i jurists as this had 
been a grievance under Ottoman (Sunni-dominated) rule.’© In cases of 
murders of women for having brought ‘dishonour’ on their families, one 
colonial administrator saw himself as having to compromise ‘between the 
demands of civilized and of savage tribal justice.’” Reporting from Arbil, 
a Dr Williamson noted the close connections between religion and mid- 
wifery which made him reluctant to intervene in the town’s obstetrics 
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arrangements.!® Other medical authorities were less shy: numerous reports 
deal with the registration and compulsory medical examination of prostitutes 
in campaigns against venereal diseases, said to be rampant.? 

As for education, one of the earliest reports stated: ‘The Mohammedan 
of Iraq is naturally suspicious of any innovation connected with his women- 
folk.’ By 1931, the Colonial Office had somewhat shifted its ground. Noting 
that there were 247 primary schools for boys and 44 for girls, it reported 
that education for girls would make them ‘unfitted for tribal life. . . The 
tribal girl marries early; she must have several crafts at her finger-ends.’*! 
Though there was an influential woman in the British administration, 
Gertrude Bell, she seems from her letters to have been more obsessed with 
antiquities or fascinated by King Faisal than deeply interested in Iraqi 
women’s rights.2? The opening of government schools for girls seems to have 
come mainly in response to local demands, noted by divisional administrators. 

The ‘morbid nervousness’ of the authorities irked Freya Stark, whose 
travels took her to Baghdad in 1931. She ridiculed the regulations restricting 
the movements of British and American ladies, whether accompanied or 
not, issued by the Ministry of the Interior. ‘If you get into trouble by doing 
this sort of thing, no other woman will ever be allowed to do it afterwards,’ 
she was told. She set off undaunted on a visit to a rural shaikh.?? She was 
also scathing in her criticism of the ‘unimaginative shallowness’ of education 
at the Iraq Government School for Girls in Baghdad, ‘a place enclosed in 
high walls,’ to which she went in order to improve her Arabic. She found 
the teachers mostly Syrian ‘with neat Beyrouth speech and French clothes 
and city manners. . . which their more Eastern sisters resent and imitate.’ 


Women Organize in Iraq “ 


Well before that, however, important changes had been taking place. Women 
had participated actively in the 1920 revolt against British occupation. 
The story is still told of a woman whose brother was taken by the authorities. 
Unveiled and with her long hair flying loose, she declared that she too would 
fight for the freedom of Iraq. Women also took arms and food to the rebels, 
organized a support group in Baghdad, collected donations and handed in 
a petition demanding the release of nationalist detainees and protesting 
against their ill-treatment by the British forces. Such activities represented 
a crucial step forward for Iraqi women and from 1920 on they began putting 
demands for education for girls and the dropping of the veil. In the 1920: 
women began to publish magazines. The first to appear was Leila, published 
by a society called the Women’s Rising, founded by Aswa Zahawi. It 
demands for women’s rights to work and education led to conflict with th 
authorities and the women were forced to restrict their activities to do 
gooding. The society became a place for social gatherings of upper clas 
women. 

During the 1930s there was a further upsurge in political awareness an 
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activity in Iraq with the struggle for national independence and the formation 
of political parties whose progressive programmes attracted the support of 
women and who were now adding economic independence for women to 
their other demands. Women’s liberation was much discussed at this time, 
among educated people at least, and new publications appeared, such as 
The Modern Woman and The Arab Woman. The oppression of women was 
also discussed in articles by Yusuf Salman Yusuf (Fahd), founder of the 
ICP. A woman law student, Aminah ar-Rahhal, was a member of Fahd’s 
first Central Committee 1941 to 1943. (She was later Inspectress of 
Education from 1959 until 1963.) 

The government withheld licences from women’s societies, except those 
with purely charitable aims, until as late as 1943 when the Women’s League 
Against Fascism was founded. Fascist tendencies had gained some ground 
in Iraq through their ultra-nationalism and opposition to the British. The 
League’s work continued after the war with literacy classes and educational 
meetings where the rights of women were debated. In Iraq, as elsewhere at 
the end of the war, socialist ideas had become very popular and until 1947 
the political atmosphere in Iraq was relatively free. Then came the clamp- 
down. Women activists were arrested, meetings were banned and literacy 
schools were closed down. 

The following year saw the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty between 
Britain and Iraq. The response in Iraq was the popular uprising known as 
al-Wathbah, in which women’s participation was more effective than in the 
past, and more organized too because of their experience in political parties. 
Women led demonstrations, took part in strikes and some were killed by 
police bullets. The situation was such that some observers expected the 
monarchy to fall. Using the situation in Palestine as a pretext, the Iraqi 
government declared a state of emergency and proceeded to arrest hundreds 
of activists, including women, who, contrary to traditional customs, faced 
long prison sentences and were subjected to torture. For several years 
women’s organizations were outlawed, but women continued to work inside 
political parties such as the National Democratic Party, the Independence 
Party and the ICP. In 1952 the League for the Defence of Women’s Rights 
came into being, campaigning for national liberation and democracy as well 
as for women’s rights and children’s welfare, and incurring the wrath of the 
authorities, who refused to recognize it. Other women’s organizations 
existed at this time but only the League opposed the monarchy. 

Members of the League were therefore among those who greeted the 
establishment of the Iraqi Republic in 1958 with joyful demonstrations. 
The League received official recognition on 29 December 1958 and its first 
congress was held in 1959, on 8 March, International Women’s Day. The 
League’s President, Dr Naziha Dulaimi, who became Minister for 
Municipalities in 1959, was the first woman cabinet minister in the whole 
of the Arab world. Membership of the League rose to 42,000 (out of a total 
population of 8 million) and included working women, peasants, house- 
Wives and intellectuals of different national, religious and political groups. 
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For two years its work went well despite the obstacles put forward by 
reactionary elements, particularly in Mosul, but also in government offices 
themselves. A notable achievement was the passing of a law on the status 
of women based on a draft put forward by the League. It protected women 
from the tyranny of arranged marriages at an early age and amended other 
provisions to do with marriage and the family. But conditions soon became 
difficult, with activists facing harassment and assaults. From mid-1960 | 
most of the League’s branches were gradually closed down, together with 
their educational and training activities.?* 

In February 1963 the Ba'‘thists seized power. The League’s offices 
were closed and thousands of its members arrested and _ tortured. 
Death sentences were imposed on three members of the League and their 
lives were only saved as a result of international pressure. In Iraq today the 
Ba‘th regime has its own organization for women, the General Federation 
of Iraqi Women, the only officially recognized organization for women in 
Iraq. Under article 200 of the Iraqi penal code, membership of any organiza- 
tion outside those of the Ba‘th Party is an offence which may be punished 
by death. 


The General Federation of Iraqi Women 


The National Action Charter, proclaimed by President Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr 
on 15 November 1971, had this to say on women: ‘The liberation of woman 
from the feudalistic and bourgeois thinking and from the conditions and 
terms under which she was a sheer pleasure object or second-class citizen, 
is a sacred hope and national duty for which one should struggle faithfully and 
keenly.” On 19 December 1972, the Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) promulgated Law 139 specifying the status, duties and functions of its 
women’s organization, the GFIW. Its first role was to mobilize Iraqi women 
‘in the battle of the Arab nation against imperialism, Zionism, reactionism 
and backwardness.’ This came before ‘raising the level of the Iraqi woman 
by all possible means.’ The first amendment to this law, promulgated in 1976, 
also by the RCC, ‘focused upon the objectives of struggle that shall be 
realized by the Federation.’ Prominence is also given by the GFIW to Ba'th 
Party ideology stressing the importance of the family. The party’s con- 
stitution af 1947, formulated by ‘Aflaq, sees the family as ‘the nation’s basi¢ 
cell’ which the state ‘must protect, encourage and cherish.’ Moreover, ‘pro- 
creation is primarily the family’s responsibility and secondly the State’s’ 
and ‘the state must encourage its intensification.’ Marriage is no less than 
‘a national duty that must be encouraged and guided.’ It is in this contex 
that ‘the family has enjoyed special care since the July 17 1968 Revolution. 

Before going any further the reader should note that most of the informa 
tion in this section is taken from the propaganda of the GFIW itself.?” Eac 
of their booklets has a portrait of Saddam Husain on the first page bu 
contains no reference to any woman by name. They seem unaware of th 
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incongruity of promoting this male personality cult and of developing 
‘brotherly ties among Arab women.’ Still less do they register any surprise 
at the RCC, whose membership is entirely male, laying down the objectives 
to be aimed for by a women’s organization. It is clear that the GFIW is in 
no way a women’s liberation organization. It is not striving to improve 
the position of women in Iraq but to mobilize and control them in line 
with the aims of the Ba'‘thist regime. Its claim to be- the only popular 
organization that represents Iraqi women is completely hollow: its pro- 
gramme is laid down by the men of the RCC, who have, in additon, banned 
all other women’s organizations. 

At the same time the Federation has been used for propaganda purposes 
to promote the regime’s would-be progressive image abroad. The GFIW’s 
most preposterous propaganda is its claim not only to have eliminated 
illiteracy, which stood at over 80% among women in Iraq in the 1970s, but 
to have eliminated it in the space of only 14 months! In fact literacy classes 
used for inculcating Ba‘thist doctrines were compulsory and attendance 
was Strictly enforced, causing great problems. As other examples of its 
activities it cites its Peasant Tent and Peasant Caravan which tour the 
countryside dispensing medicines, for people and livestock, as well as 
propaganda and ‘presents.’ Jt prides itself on its efforts to encourage girls 
to play basketball and women to take up paid employment with 100 
nurseries to ‘take care of that great national treasure, children.’ Much is 
made in all the propaganda of a cooperative farm near Baghdad said to be 
run by women, but, as a Swiss writer wryly observed, nobody says any- 
thing about opening a second one.”® They also claim to have set up small 
enterprises employing women workers, but only two examples are given: 
the ‘Revolution Rosebuds’ factory in Baghdad, opened in 1977 and em- 
ploying only 20 women, and another small factory which produces wall 
carpets with traditional views or political slogans! Despite their pride at 
seeing token women employed on the buses, in traffic control, filling 
stations, courts of justice, the armed forces and so on, they see no anomaly 
in the fact that other areas, notably teaching very young children, are 100% 
women’s work. 

Saddam Husain gave a clear statement of how he saw the role of women 
in his speech to the third conference of the GFIW: ‘an enlightened mother 
who is educated and liberated can give the country a generation of conscious 
and committed fighters.’ He told women not to seek ‘bourgeois’ emancipa- 
tion but to find liberation through ‘commitment to the Revolution.’ On 
another occasion he advised Iraqi women not to try to prove that women 
can do anything that men can.”® In particular, he opposed women’s partici- 
pation in the armed forces, for ‘men are better suited than women in the 
army, women are better suited than men in child care.’ This was later 
forgotten: women’s demands are important only in so far as they suit the 
Needs of Ba‘thism. 
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Women Victims of Ba‘thist Terror 


It has often been said, with great irony, that in Iraq women have been 
granted equal rights with men only in detention and torture. Victims of 
Ba'thist terror include thousands of women and their children who have 
been subjected to the same brutal treatment as men: murder, execution, 
thallium poisoning, detention and torture. Among women who have dis- 
appeared are Aida Yasin, a member of the Supreme Committee of the Iraqi 
Women’s League, and many other activists, including Laila Yusuf, Ramzia 
al-Shaybani, Firyal Abbas, Nidhal al-Jawahiri, Shadha al-Barak, Samirah 
Jawad al-Musawi and Laila ‘Abd al-Baqi. Badria Dakhil Allawi disappeared 
in 1980 with her family. The family of another woman who disappeared 
then, Raja Majid Muhammad, have since been informed that she is dead. 

Many other women have been killed by the regime. In April 1980 Amina 
al-Sadr, known as Bint al-Huda, was executed in public, together with her 
brother, the leader of the Shi‘i religious opposition. Thirteen women were 
killed by the security forces during the popular uprising that swept Iraqi 
Kurdistan in the spring of 1982. They included Sinobar Mahmud, a teacher, 
and Amina Sour, an elderly widow, both killed on 24 April in Qalat Dizah, 
three school students and other women killed in demonstrations in various 
towns. In March 1984 people killed by the security forces in reprisals against 
the Kurdish village of Liko included two girls, Amirah Audisho, aged 12, and 
Baghilah Ali Ahmed, aged 10.” 

Atrocities in Kurdistan are nothing new. Since 1975 the authorities 
have been evacuating and destroying Kurdish villages, allegedly to prevent 
infiltration by peshmerga forces across the borders. By 1981, 1266 villages 
had been evacuated and their inhabitants deported to the south, with no 
regard for keeping families together despite the regime’s propaganda which 
stresses the importance of the family. Another ploy is to arrest the relatives 
of peshmerga fighters whom the regime’s forces cannot find and detain them 
instead. By 1978 Amnesty International had collected the names of over 
600 men, women and children arrested in this way.?! 

Thallium, a rat poison, became internationally known among toxicologists 
as ‘the Iraqi poison’ when it was given, usually in fruit juice or yoghurt. 
drinks, to Iraqis held in detention centres. Like men, women have died as 
a result of thallium poisoning. Dr Salwa al-Bahrani, aged 43, was a teacher 
at Baghdad University and the daughter of a former minister under the 
monarchy. She was taken hostage in an attempt to make her son, suspected 
of being a member of the Islamic Da‘wa party, give himself up. After he 
‘release’ she went to Yarmuk Hospital in Baghdad, where she died som 
days later, from poisoning. Another woman victim of thallium poisonin| 
was Najia Hatim al-Rikabi, a student member of the ICP, arrested in Ma 
1980. She resisted brutal torture, including threats to kill her 14-month 
old daughter, who had been taken prisoner too. Najia died three days afte 
being ‘freed’ and her sister Hadia was also poisoned. 

Torture, in theory, is not permitted in Iraq. Any kind of physical o 
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psychological torture is forbidden by Article 22(a) of the Iraqi Constitution 
and Article 127 of the Code of Criminal Procedures. Articles 332 and 333 
of the Penal Code provide for a maximum of one year’s imprisonment or a 
maximum fine of ID100, or both, for the use of torture in obtaining 
information or confessions from detainees. In reality, the use of torture 
is all too common, as is clear from Amnesty International’s annual reports 
as well as their two special reports on Irag.2? Many women activists have 
been tortured while in detention. The testimony of a survivor, Dr Su‘ad 
Khairi, is given in Chapter Six. Detainees do not survive so often these days, 
for torture is carried out more brutally and those who resist are killed. 
Women activists who have been killed under torture include Hasiba Karim, 
Maniha Siwa and Jamila Karim. 

In many cases, women are tortured in front of other members of their 
family, husbands or children, and sometimes children are tortured in front of 
their mothers. There are no limits to the torturers’ bestiality save perhaps 
their own imagination. When Fatima al-Muhsin, a journalist, was detained, 
her baby was deprived of food in an attempt to put pressure on her. 
In 1982 Su‘ad Khairi told the CARDRI conference of the use of sexual 
torture against women and children and of children being placed in sacks 
with starving cats. A man who went to collect the body of his nephew from 
Baghdad’s Medical City Mortuary saw the bodies of 20 young women all 
naked with their breasts cut off and their bodies mutilated. He was forced 
to look at them or he would not be given his nephew’s body. 

In the southern town of ‘Amara there is a special women’s jail which 
consists of three large halls plus cells for solitary confinement. It houses 
over 200 women and children, many of whom have been there since the 
early days of the war, hostages for their husbands or sons who have deserted 
the army or otherwise opposed the regime. No charges have been brought 
against them and they are denied the right of legal defence. Conditions in 
the jail are appalling. Despite the over-crowding the detainees are admitted 
only half an hour daily to the prison yard, when exercise is not denied 
altogether as a means of further pressure. Basic sanitary arrangements are 
lacking and the food is insufficient and often dirty. As a result of ill-treat- 
ment and under-nourishment most of the children are suffering from chronic 
diseases, but milk and medicines are often withheld — another form of 
psychological pressure — and the doctor’s monthly visit is merely for a 
routine check.3 

The treatment of women who oppose the regime, or whose men do, 
is thus in complete contempt of traditional norms and sentimental Ba’ thist 
Propaganda about the sanctity of the family, as well as being a gross violation 
of human rights. The cooperation of the GFIW with the security forces 
makes a mockery of their propaganda about women’s liberation. 
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Women Against the Ba'‘th 


This high level of repression indicates that women are active in opposition 
to the Ba‘thist regime. They work with great courage in clandestine organiza- 
tions and have been active throughout Iraq and beyond its frontiers in protest 
against oppression and in exposing the Ba‘thist regime and in particular the 
GFIW and its false propaganda. Women’s role in the struggle is becoming 
more and more important. 

In Iraqi Kurdistan women and schoolgirls played a leading part in the 
popular uprising during the spring of 1982. Many demonstrations were 
organized and led by women at that time and again in 1984. In many towns 
in Iraq the cemeteries where women visit the graves of those lost in the war 
or killed by the regime have become places to meet and organize. Demonstra- 
tions initiated by women also take place outside prisons to demand the 
release of political detainees and outside hospitals in protest at the war 
casualties. Since 1981 women have also been active in the armed stuggle 
being waged in Iraqi Kurdistan against the regime. They face the same dangers 
as the men and live under the same rough conditions, but in addition they 
challenge sexist ways of thinking among their male comrades as well as 
among Kurdish villagers. In the marshlands of southern Iraq women have 
also taken up arms against the regime. 

In Syria women’s organizations are working to improve the lot of Iraqis 
expelled by the Ba‘thists for being allegedly of Iranian origin. In many cases 
families have been split up: parents were not allowed to wait for children 
who were away from home when the police came, for instance. Methods 
used to expel these people, depriving them of their property and citizenship, 
are reminiscent of Israeli actions against the Arab people of Palestine, except 
that in this case the culprits are not foreign occupants but the Iraqi regime, 
acting with the full cooperation of the GFIW, whose premises were used 
as staging posts for the deportees on their way out of Iraq. Organizations 
active among the deportees are the Union of Iraqi Women, the Union of 
Women of the Iraqi Republic-Mujahidin, the Iraqi Women’s League and the 
League of Muslim Women. The latter is the most influential and has the 
resources to provide material help for the deportees.** 

The Iraqi Women’s League has worked to build links with women’s 
organizations throughout the world and to expose the repressive Ba‘thist 
regime and in particular its effects on women’s lives in Iraq itself and else- 
where. They have been supported by international women’s groups such 
as the Arab Women’s Union and the World Federation of Democratic 
Women. In 1984 an International Committee for the Release of Detained 
and Disappeared Women in Iraq was formed. 


Changes in the Law 


We have seen that there are at present many obstacles to genuine liberatio 
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for women in Iraq. While education has brought some changes for younger 
generations of women, conditions in the family and at home have been slow 
to change. It should be noted that since Iraq, like other Arab countries, 
is not a secular state, reforms in the legal status of women can only take 
place within the context of the sharia, or Islamic law. Important changes 
introduced under the Qasim regime were subsequently modified and there 
now exist plenty of loopholes for the benefit of men. For instance, poly- 
gamy is now only allowed with the consent of the first wife, unless a man’s 
reasons are approved by the court: he may claim that his first wife is sterile 
or very ill. He may, however, simply threaten to divorce her or otherwise 
bully her into giving her consent. Though polygamy is disappearing this is 
probably because it is expensive rather than because of legal changes. This 
is just one example of changes in women’s status coming about as a result 
of economic pressure, not through any kind of reforming zeal. 

In the past Muslim women faced perpetual marital insecurity since a 
man could divorce his wife, simply by repudiating her, whenever he chose. 
No effective steps have been taken against this in Iraq. Though the procedures 
have been altered, it still remains easy for a man to obtain a divorce. It is 
extremely difficult for a woman to do so. The problem of the custody of 
children arises if a marriage breaks up. Traditionally, the mother had custody 
of the children until the age of seven and the father could then claim them. 
In Iraq, Islamic law has been amended so that the wife has custody until 
the child is ten. This may then be extended by a People’s Committee on 
which the notorious GFIW has two representatives. At the age of 15, children 
can decide for themselves, supposedly, with whom they prefer to live. 

A divorced woman could be seen as being rather better off than a widow, 
for her status as a divorcee is seen as temporary and traditionally the family 
assist with childcare and housework so as to facilitate her speedy re- 
marriage if she is still young. A widow, on the other hand, has to look after 
her children herself and her chances of remarriage are slim. She may be 
cajoled into marrying her brother-in-law on the grounds that the children 
should be kept in the family. This custom is still common practice in some 
communities. The woman’s wishes are considered to be of no importance. 
The regime is now bribing men to marry war widows. A man is awarded a 
substantial sum of money if he marries a war widow, though she is not 
entitled to a pension in her own right. 

The effect of changes in the law, including important steps such as the 
abolition of forced marriages and the raising of the minimum age for mar- 
Tiage, achieved under the Qasim regime, depends on enforcing and publicizing 
them in a country where many women are still illiterate and also on giving 
women the confidence to demand their rights. Women are still victims of 
Social pressures which work against any new ideas and may often be 
intimidated by threats of violence. More importantly, the Ba'‘thists’ desire to 
present a progressive image to the world at large should never be forgotten. 
‘How could we expect the world to look upon us as a progressive regime?’ 
moaned Deputy Premier ‘Ali Salih al-Sa‘di when provisions in the Personal 
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Status Law ‘inconsistent with Islamic law’ were repealed by ‘Arif an 
al-Bakr.*%© The Ba'thists are notorious for sanctimoniously saying one thin, 
while doing the opposite. 

In addition to modifications in the law outlined above, the regime ha 
decreed a number of measures in line with their chauvinistic policies against 
the Kurds and the Iranians. On 15 April 1982 the RCC decreed that any 
Iraqi national who is married to a woman ‘of Iranian origin’ is eligible to 
1D4,000 if a member of the armed forces or ID2,500 if a civilian 
if he divorces his wife or if she has been deported. Other measures aim to 
destroy Kurdish national identity. If an Arab man marries a Kurdish woman 
he is awarded the equivalent of £1,000. In addition to this, the regime’s 
policy of destroying Kurdish villages and deporting villagers to southern 
Iraq is carried out without any attempt to keep families together, despite 
the Bathist duty to ‘protect, encourage and cherish’ the family unit. The 
same goes, of course, for deportations of so-called Iranians. 


Women in the Iraqi ‘Parliament’ 


The boast that Iraqi women have the right to vote and that there are women 
in the National Assembly is ludicrous. This is another Ba‘thist propaganda 
exercise. The value of a vote depends of course on the quality of the elections 
in which it is exercised. It was stipulated that any candidate for the National 
Assembly in 1980 ‘must believe in the principles and objectives of the July 
17-30 Revolution’ (1968 Ba‘th coup) as weil as being of Iraqi nationality and 
not married to a foreigner. Of the 974 candidates nominated, only 824 were 
approved.°” In any case, the assembly is a powerless institution which can in 
no way be considered asa legislative body since its only role is to rubberstamp 
the decrees of the RCC. There are, significantly, no women in the RCC. Yet 
in 1959, as we have seen, the Qasim regime made history by appointing the 
first woman cabinet minister in the whole of the Arab world. 


Women and Education 


Some progress in education has undoubtedly taken place under the Ba‘thisi 
regime in the sense that more schools have been built and the number o 
pupils has risen. Although there has been an undeniable increase in both th 
numbers and the percentage of girls attending school, the gap between the 
and boys is still far from closed. As pupils proceed through the educatio 
system, the percentage of girls falls. According to the GFIW, in 1979-8 
girls were 48% of children enrolled in kindergartens, 45% in elementar 
schools, 31% in secondary schools and 28% in vocational education. Eve 
if they are accurate, enrolment figures say nothing about attendance n 
about the numbers of students successfully completing their courses. The 
also conceal very serious drawbacks in the Iraqi education system, whicl 
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suffers from Ba'thization at all levels.2? It has become a means of fostering 
and rewarding political loyalty rather than of developing human potential. 
All curricula and textbooks have been re-designed to conform to the national- 
socialist ideology of the regime. This includes manuals designed for use at 
compulsory literacy classes for women. Access to higher education depends 
on political allegiance since only Ba'‘thist students may attend universities 
and colleges and only Ba‘thists may train to be teachers. Many women are 
denied higher education because they refuse to conform. In addition to 
all this, sisters of dead soldiers are awarded bonus points in examinations 
taken in the final year at school, on which admission to university depends.” 
Nor does the award of a degree necessarily depend on academic merit. For 
instance, officers of the National Union of Iraqi Students (another Ba'thist 
organization) are not required to attend classes but are guaranteed a degree 
at the end of their courses. They may also be rewarded with scholarships 
for post-graduate study abroad. Progress in education must thus be seen 
in the context of Ba‘thization and repression. 


Women in the Workforce 


As in many other countries the participation of women in the paid labour 
force is coming about as a result of economic pressure. In 1947 women 
were only 1% of the paid workforce in Iraq. The situation has certainly 
changed since then. According to official statistics, the percentage of women 
in the workforce rose from 5% at the beginning of the seventies to 19% 
at the end of the decade. However, while there may be token women in 
many sectors, though not at the very top, it remains the case that women 
are largely confined to unskilled work. In the professions their role is also 
limited. For instance, women teachers work in girls’ schools and women 
doctors tend to specialize in pediatrics or obstetrics - that is, in fields where 
they will be in contact with women and children only. This has been stated 
by the GFIW and was confirmed in 1984 by an lrishwoman, the Director 
of Nursing at the Ibn al-Bitar Hospital in Baghdad.*! She added that many 
Iraqis see nursing as a low grade profession, almost on the same level as 
prostitution, and compared the situation of Iraqi women, who are seen 
as housewives and bearers of children, with that in Ireland 20 years ago. 
The idea of a professional woman, she said, is alien to most Iraqis. 

The effects of the long drawn out war against Iran include an increase 
in the number of women doing paid work. In 1983, it was reported that 
well-qualified, but inexperienced, women were replacing the men who had 
been drafted into the army.*? The regime’s difficulties in paying foreign 
workers were also widely reported® and Iraqi women have now been con- 
Scripted into the workforce, and especially into factories and offices. This 
Phenomenon is unlikely to be of much immediate benefit to women as 
workers are not only expected to make donations to the war effort, but 
deductions of over a third are made from their wages for this purpose. 
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Childcare facilities are limited and women have less and less confidence in 
them since children are subjected to chauvinist indoctrination and acquire 
habits of violence and spying. A survey of publications for children in Iraq“ 
reported a shift in emphasis in the values transmitted towards ‘national 
sovereignty, unity of the Arab countries, economic security, socialism, owner- 
ship, knowledge, excitement’ and away from ‘love, people, activity, 
generosity, food, religion and manners.’ The author concluded that this 
indicated an emphasis on ‘the ideology of the 17 July Revolution and its 
aims.’ Children are being pulled in two directions: at school they are sup- 
posed to glory in ‘Saddam’s Qadisiya’ while at home they experience the 
real effects of the war, the misery of losing members of their families and the 
struggle to make ends meet. 

Conditions for all workers have deteriorated under wartime pressures, 
but this is especially true for women workers, with wages slashed, hours 
increased and maternity leave cut. In this situation, going out to work is 
not a step forward for women, whatever its long-term effects may be. It 
subjects them to further oppression and exploitation. Many women find 
themselves having to combine extended hours of factory work with child- 
care, housework and keeping home and family on less and less money. 


Women and Health 


Women’s limited role as workers in Iraq’s medical services, as doctors working 
mainly with women and children and as nurses being regarded as little more 
than prostitutes, has been noted above. Health care for women varies 
enormously, from prestige private clinics in the capital to overcrowded 
dispensaries in the villages. For many peasant women medical treatment is 
still practically nil and their menfolk often view them as expendable: if a 
woman dies in childbirth, for example, her husband may simply marry her 
sister. 

The pronatalist notions of the regime have already been mentioned an 
Minces notes that the birthrate in Iraq is 3.6%, higher than in other Ara’ 
countries. Some women buy contraceptive pills over the counter in chemists’ 
shops; others, if they dare, seek medical advice, but the family plannin 
network was limited even before the war and has not been encouraged since 
Abortion is illegal, but many women lose their lives in backstreet abortion 

Lack of pre- and post-natal care means that many women suffer fro 
disease related to childbirth, and infant mortality is also high, due often t 
gastroenteritis and malnutrition. Diseases such as bilharzia and malaria a 
prevalent in the rural areas where medical services are very limited. Wome’ 
may also be inhibited from seeking medical treatment at village dispensari 
with their male staff. Conditions are aggravated by the lack of clean wat 
supplies. Outside the main towns water has generally to be fetched from sm 
rivers and schemes to provide piped water have been abandoned because 
the war. 
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The war has also put women under greater pressure than before by in- 
creasing their work-load, making them more liable to industrial injuries and 
subjecting them to greater psychological stress. 


Effects of the War Against Iran 


Some effects of the war on the situation of Iraqi women have already been 
discussed, since they have been forced to go out to work to replace male 
workers who have been drafted. Many women now find themselves in the 
position of sole family breadwinner, with husbands and sons killed, wounded 
or missing. Yet at the same time wages have been cut and prices have risen, 
making conditions more difficult than ever before. As well as deducting 
‘donations’ from wages and salaries the regime set out to rob women of 
their gold and jewellery. These are very important to Iraqi women, not for 
their sentimental value, but as a form of insurance, to be sold only in a 
dire emergency. The regime has pressurized women into ‘donating’ their 
gold to help the war effort. Like other levies, these were portrayed by the 
media in Iraq as gifts to Saddam from his loyal people. In fact, uniformed 
soldiers were going from door to door bullying women into parting with 
their gold.“ Receipts for donations of gold were required in order to have 
other official documents processed. Whereas a dead Iraqi soldier used to 
earn his family IDI10,000 as a war hero,” the regime can no longer 
afford such handouts as the war drags on. Widows, and women whose hus- 
bands and sons are away fighting, have to cope alone as the struggle to 
make ends meet becomes harder for all working people in Iraq. 


Conclusions 


We have seen that some women at least managed to achieve a measure of 
progress in Iraq, mostly thanks to their own efforts in keeping demands 
for women’s liberation alive despite formidable opposition and often in 
clandestine organizations. Advances won after years of struggle have been 
undermined by the Ba'thist regime. Despite claims to the contrary, they 
simply make use of women to serve the interests of the ruling clique. Women 
have to participate in the work-force on Ba‘thist terms, including low wages 
and pledges of loyalty to the ruling party. Progress in education has also 
to be seen in the context of repression and control. Decrees on Kurdish 
and so-called Iranian women, as weil as the torture meted out to women 
detainees, show how little the regime really cares about women’s rights. 
In such conditions it is hardly surprising that many Iraqi women give 
Priority to their struggle against the Ba'thist regime, which they feel must 
be overthrown before any advances in women’s liberation can be gained. 
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Introduction 


During the past few years opposition to the Ba‘th dictatorship in Iraq ha! 
gathered momentum and acquired increased strength. The fragmentatio: 
and disarray which previously plagued the opposition camp and enabled th 
Ba‘th regime to maintain its terrorist rule are gradually giving way to a co 
plex process of polarization and re-alignment, influenced by a host of i 
ternal, regional and international factors. 

These factors include: the deep structural changes in Iraqi society brough 
about by the post-1973 hike in oil revenues; the Algiers Accord with th 
Shah of Iran and the suppression of the Kurdish armed struggle in 1975 
the ruthless clamp-down on the Iraqi Communist Party, particularly afte 
1978; the bloody purge in the Ba‘'th Party following Saddam’s ascendenc 
to the Presidency in 1979; and the confrontation with the new Islami 
regime in neighbouring Iran leading to an all-out war since September 198 
The current war impasse (March 1985) and deep internal crisis gripping th 
regime have given a strong impetus to the opposition forces. 

The constituent forces in the opposition camp are: the Iraqi Communi 
Party; the Kurdish movement; the Arab nationalists and the Islamic mov 
ment. An exposition of the origin and development of these opposition force 
is essential for a deeper understanding of the current situation and inte 
relations between them. The Kurdish national movement is thoroughl 
dealt with in Chapter Nine. Chapters One and Two give the political histor 
which is the context in which the opposition forces must be viewed. T 
chapter looks at the Communist Movement, the Islamic Movement and t 
Arab Nationalist Movement in Iraq. 

Today there exists among the opposition forces a greater unanimity th 
ever before over the need for a broad front uniting their struggle to ov 
throw the dictatorship and set up a coalition patriotic government committ 
to ending the war and achieving democracy for Iraq and true autonomy fi 
Iraqi Kurdistan. The expansion in November 1984 of the Democratic Pat 
otic Front, which linked the Iraqi Communist Party and the Kurdis 
Democratic Party, to encompass some Arab nationalist forces and anot 
Kurdish grouping, and also the continuing growth of popular resista 
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including armed struggle in Iraqi Kurdistan, are significant steps along the 
Iraqi Opposition forces’ tortuous and difficult path towards triumph over 
terror and dictatorship. 


The Communist Movement 


Since its foundation in 1934, the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) has dominated 
the left in Iraqi politics. It has played a fundamental role in shaping the 
modern political history of Iraq since independence. In his fascinating book 
on Iraq, Hanna Batatu' has shown conclusively that the Communist Party 
led and inspired the national movement in the 1940s, and 1950s, and derived 
much of its own impetus from it. The Party was involved in and generally 
led all the most important national uprisings and demonstrations. Com- 
munism had thus become a ‘powerful passion’ in Iraq by the mid-1950s. 
After the revolution of July 1958, the ICP emerged as the most influential 
political organization in the country. In their review of Batatu’s book, 
Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett point out: 


Although the Party has never held power, it has had sufficient impact to 
ensure that its various rivals have found it necessary to graft elements of 
Marxist economic and social thought onto their nationalist or Ba'‘thist 
ideologies: every government which has come to power since 1958 has 
had at least to pay lip service to ideas of economic and social reform in 
order to achieve some degree of legitimacy.” 


In addition, the Communist Party bore the brunt of the repression by 
successive governments under the monarchy. In 1949, after the suppression 
of the revolutionary upsurge expressed in al-Wathbah (The Leap) of 1948, 
the leader and founder of the Party, Fahd, and two prominent Political 
Bureau members. were executed. The Party was also to become the prime 
target for attacks by enemies of the 1958 revolution under Qasim’s dictator- 
ial rule. Hundreds of its cadres and members were imprisoned, executed or 
assassinated during those turbulent years. After the Ba‘thist coup of 8 February 
1963, the ICP suffered an unprecedented campaign of mass physical 
liquidation. Leading figures and cadres of the Party were tortured to death, 
including its First Secretary Salam ‘Adil. But despite enormous losses, the 
Party remained a leading force in the fight against the Ba‘th’s rule, and joined 
in the armed struggle waged by the Kurdish national movement in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. The courageous suffering and heroism of Party cadres and mem- 
bers in the face of tyranny and terror won it admiration and respect among 
the people as the ‘Party of Martyrs’, and even among its enemies. Instead of 
achieving their dream of uprooting communism from the soil of Iraq, succes- 
Sive rulers have been forced to confess to their failure. 

The late 1970s saw the Ba‘th Party attempting once again to crush the 
Communist Party, which it always viewed as a potential competitor for power 
and a threat to its policy of imposing total hegemony over the whole of Iraqi 
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society. Despite their boast that by 1980 the Communist Party no long 
existed in Iraq, Ba‘th leaders have recently admitted the existence of arme 
communist resistance in the north of the country and even accused the Co 
munists of ‘national betrayal’ for their opposition to the war with Iran, 

The outstanding prestige enjoyed by the ICP and its deep roots withi 
Iraqi society were largely due to its ability to merge the national with th 
social question in an almost unique manner. Its role in the national movemen 
and among the young working class, the peasantry and the intellectuals i 
the early stages of its life left an indelible impression on Iraq’s recent history. 
The history of Iraq’s Communist movement is to a large extent also that o 
its contemporary revolutionary movement. The following historical outlin 
of the Iraqi Communist Party must therefore be viewed against the politic 
set-up and other developments which have been dealt with extensivel 
in other parts of this book. 


Working Class: Early Years 


During the mandate period (1920-32), the working class grew at a faste 
rate than the national bourgeoisie. The industries set up by the Britis 
colonial power multiplied and were generally bigger than the national in 
dustries. The number of workers in the foreign sector, including the railways 
Basra port and the Iraq Petroleum Company, exceeded 13,000. Manu 
workers in governmental and private enterprises were, however, not mor 
than 6,000.4 Early strikes, such as the dockyard strike by port worker 
in 1918 were violently suppressed. The first big organized strike in Baghda 
was by railway workers in 1927 who demanded, for the first time, the enac 
ing of a Labour Law and the freedom of trade union organization. Its succes 
had a great impact on the development of the workers movement in Ira 
The Railway Workers Union was the first union to be formed in 1929. I 
became a focus for all workers and even for artisans. Its name was late. 
changed to Jam'‘iyyat Ashab al-Sana‘a (Artisans’ Association). Conscio 
of the need for political work, since trade union rights could only be achieve 
through struggle and the achievement of political freedom, this union worke 
with the existing national bourgeois parties such as Hizb al-Ikha’ al-Watar 
and al-Hizb al-Watani al-Iragi. But relations were not strong due to t 
vacillations and weakness of the national bourgeoisie. A joint stand was on 
adopted during some strikes and events such as the general strike of Jul 
1931. Although the immediate cause of the Jam ‘iyyat’s action was oppositi 
to the Municipal Fees Law, a revised scale of taxation of tradesme 
premises, it was also a powerful expression of the widespread anger fi 
by the Iraqi people against the terms of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 193 

Despite the fact that the working class at the time did not possess an 1 
dependent political organization, that important strike demonstrated vivid 
that its class organization, i.e. the trade union movement, was far superi 
in numbers and cohesion, to that of other social classes. The organizatio 
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qualities and high militant spirit among the young working class were also 
evident. The British High Commission was apparently taken by surprise: 
‘Situation reveals surprising lack of support for present government, and un- 
popularity of King Faisal. Republican cries have been openly raised in the 
streets . . . except in the Government newspapers, there has been no sign 
of loyalty to King or support for Government’. After presenting a petition 
to the Regent, demanding the release of those arrested for demonstrating, 
the founder of the Jam ‘iyyat was arrested and the union was closed on the 
orders of the Ministry of Interior. The strike spread from Baghdad to the 
towns of the Middle Euphrates and to Basra. The opposition parties took a 
hesitant stand during the first days of the strike. Although liaison with the 
Jam‘iyyat developed later on, their inability to take a firm stand against the 
1930 Treaty, and the limitation of their protests to complaining against the 
harsh measures taken by the police and raids on their party headquarters, 
helped the government to break the strike. 

Attempts by the government to set up yellow unions soon afterwards 
were defeated by the workers and a Workers Trade Union Federation was 
formed which led the boycott in December 1933 against the increased 
charges levied by the British-owned Baghdad Electric Light and Power 
Company.® The fact that the company was British-owned gave the protest 
strong nationalist overtones. The boycott was almost total and the whole 
city used light and electricity only in emergencies. The government was 
forced to lower prices slightly, but it banned the labour union on 2 January 
1934 and imprisoned its leaders. The movement was forced almost com- 
pletely underground for the next ten years. 

The young working class thus demonstrated at an early stage its patriotic 
consciousness and its preparedness to sacrifice in defence of the national 
interest, while the national bourgeoisie displayed narrow self-interest and 
vacillations during critical periods of national struggle. Furthermore, the 
politicization of economic grievances was to be a constant feature of similar 
events over the following decades. 


The Foundation of the Iraqi Communist Party 


The triumph of the Soviet Revolution in 1917 was the primary motivating 
factor behind the spread of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism in Iraq during the 
early 1920s. Some intellectuals, who had witnessed the impact of the 
Tevolutionary events in Europe, returned to Iraq strongly inspired by socialist 
ideals. Among them was Husain al-Rahhal. Marxist groups were set up, and 
in December 1924 a bi-monthly journal entitled ai-Sahifa was issued. It only 
Published four editions and contained articles on dialectical materialism 
and Lenin’s works. During the 1920s, translations into Arabic of the works 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin were published in Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 

Efforts by early Marxists to establish a Communist Party in 1927 were 
Unsuccessful. The trade union organization existing at the time was weak 
and included small businessmen and artisans. In addition, Marxist groups 
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had weak links with the working class and the mass movement, and lacke 
dedicated professional cadres. 

In the south of Iraq, however, the organized communist movement made 
new start. The name of the prominent Communist leader Yusuf Salman Yus 
(known as Fahd, ‘the Leopard’) had emerged since 1927 as one of the loc 
leaders of al-Hizb al-Watani (Nasiriya branch) and also as an active organizer 
directing workers struggles in Basra and Nasiriya, particularly during th 
general strike of July 1931. Fahd studied Marxism and began forming group 
among workers, peasants and revolutionary intellectuals in the south. O 
23-24 December 1932, he issued a statement entitled ‘Long Live the Unio 
of Workers and Peasant Masses of Arab Countries’, and signed it ‘a Com 
munist Worker’. As the activity of those groups increased, some of thei 
members were arrested. One of Fahd’s comrades, the worker Hasan ‘Ayyash 
was poisoned and died in prison on 25 July 1931 after playing a leading role 
in the general strike in Basra. He was the first martyr of the Iraqi workin 
class.’ In 1933, Fahd was arrested in Nasiriya and became the first Iraqi 
to defend himself in front of a court as a Communist. 

On the eve of the foundation of the Iraqi Communist Party, the national 
bourgeois parties disbanded themselves, as they regarded the ending of the 
mandate and Iraq’s membership of the League of Nations as their ultimate 
national objective. On 20 March 1932, Hizb al-Ikha’ al-Watani headed the 
Cabinet and pledged in its foreign policy programme to ‘respect international 
commitments’ instead of abolishing the 1930 Treaty or even just amending 
it as had been stipulated in the Joint Action Charter it had signed with 
al-Hizb al-Watani al-Iraqi in November 1930. The latter issued a statement 
on 5 November 1933 that declared: ‘due to the conditions and circumstances 
which prevent al-Hizb al-Watani from undertaking its national duty, we 
see that it is necessary to suspend the party’s political activity, hoping the 
conditions will come about under which we can resume political activity’.® 

The national movement was therefore deprived by the national bourgeoisie 
of any forum for legitimate organization or means of expression. There was 
thus an objective necessity for a political organization capable of leading 
class and national struggles, and principally of embodying the interests o 
the growing working class movement. The labour unions had been banned 
and the national bourgeois party did not dare to legalize them when it heade 
the government. 

The Iraqi Communist Party was founded on 31 March 1934, initial 
under the name Lajna Mukafahat al-’Isti‘mar wa al-'Istiqlal (Committe 
for Combatting Colonialism and Exploitation) and elected a Central Co 
mittee. On 14 June 1935, on the eve of the 7th Congress of the Third I 
ternational, the Central Committee took the decision to change its nam 
to ‘The Iraqi Communist Party’. The Party also issued its first central journ 
Kifah al-Sha‘b (People’s Struggle). Among the slogans it carried were cal 
for: the abolition of the 1930 Treaty; the elimination of British militar 
bases; the distribution of land among peasants; the enactment of a Labo 
Law and an 8-hour working day; the granting of democratic freedoms; th 
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Kurdish people’s right to independence; the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the holding of genuinely free elections. 

In November 1935, the authorities dealt a blow to the young Party by 
arresting a number of its cadres including its Secretary ‘Asim Flayyeh. Its 
printing equipment was also confiscated. Following the coup d’état of 
General Bakr Sidqi in October 1936, which brought to power a coalition 
government including reformers belonging to the liberal-democratic al-Ahali 
group (formed in 1931 and named after its daily newspaper al-Ahali), the 
Communist Party declared its support for the new regime and organized 
strikes demanding the implementation and improvement of Labour Law 
72. It also opposed the dictatorial tendency within the military leadership. 
Some Communists joined the Popular Reform Society, formed in late 1936, 
and took part in formulating its programme together with democratic 
elements within the al-Ahali group. The Society’s programme, issued on 
15 November 1936, called for the state ownership of certain public re- 
sources ‘and institutions; the distribution of land to the peasants; the 
protection of the rights of the working class by limiting working hours; and 
the legalization of trade union organization.” The Society dissolved itself 
in mid-1937. 

After the collapse of Bakr Sidqi’s government following his assassina- 
tion in August 1937, the parliament declared Communism in Iraq illegal.!° 
Article 89 of the Penal Code and Article 1 of the Supplementary Penal 
Code were amended. According to a newly introduced Article 89a, the 
approval of or dissemination of Bolshevik Socialism (Communism) among 
the armed forces or police could be punished with death or with penal 
servitude for life. 

During World War II, the Communist Party under the leadership of its 
General Secretary Fahd, consolidated its organization and enhanced its 
prestige. The heroic struggle of the Soviet people against Nazi occupation 
inspired the Iraqi people and the ideas of Communism became widespread. 
In February 1944, the First Party Conference was held, which drafted 
the Party’s National Charter. This Charter, which was endorsed by the First 
National Congress in April 1945, stressed the Party’s opposition to imperial- 
ism and foreign exploitation and advocated the establishment of a demo- 
cratic form of government. The Congress also adopted the Party’s internal 
Tules and elected a Central Committee. 

During the period 1944-46, restrictions on trade union activity were 
telaxed and permission was granted for the formation of 16 labour unions. 
Of these, twelve were controlled by members of the Communist Party.!? 
The Party played an active role in the gradual politicization of the growing 
working class. The workers and the urban population which was growing 
in numbers (Baghdad’s population doubled between 1927 and 1947) 
Suffered considerable hardships as a result of the severe rise in the cost 
of living. 

Union activity and workers’ strikes during that period acquired a strong 
Rational character and gained widespread popular support. In April 1945, 
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the Party organized the first railway workers’ strike which paralysed al 
military and civilian transport by rail.’? The strike committee was arreste 
and the union itself suppressed. The most important strike by 5,000 worker: 
in the Kirkuk oilfields took place in July 1946. It was called in protes 
against the British company’s rejection of a demand for higher wages an 
was organized at the initiative of the Communist Party. It was only sup 
pressed when the mounted police opened fire on striking workers, killin 
at least ten in what became known as the ‘massacre of Gawurbaghi’. 

In order to combat Zionism and to expose the collusion of Arab ruler 
with colonialist powers against the Arab people of Palestine, the Part 
established the ‘Anti-Zionist League’. It was licensed on 12 Septembe 
1945 and it published a daily newspaper called al-‘Usbah (The League). 
Though it was banned after only six months, al-‘Usbah became a focu 
for mass meetings and gatherings. In a memorandum addressed to the head 
of the Iraqi state and parliament in November 1945, Fahd attacked the 
government’s stand towards Zionism: 


The Iraqi government is attempting to hide the real cause of the catase 
trophe suffered by the Arab people of Palestine. It wants to cover up for 
British colonialism which is the first to blame, and to hide Zionism... 
Thus it portrays the Arab Jews, who have no connection whatsoever 
with colonialist Zionism and with whom we have lived together for many 
generations without any conflict, as if they were its cause, and it there- 
fore directs the people’s wrath against them.’* 


A request to establish a legal party, Hizb al-Taharrur al-Watani (National 
Liberation Party) was refused by the government in 1945. Hizb al-Taharrur 
continued, however, under Communist leadership to propagate its programme 
and organize mass actions. On 28 June 1946, the Anti-Zionist League and 
the unlicensed Hizb al-Taharrur organized a demonstration in Baghdad in 
which more than 3,000 workers and students took part. The demonstrators 
denounced injustices in Palestine and called for the expulsion of the British 
from Iraq. As they approached the British Embassy, the police opened fire 
at close range killing a Communist Party member and wounding others. 
Batatu commented that the incident was historic, ‘marking as it does the 
opening of the storm that was to reach its climax in the Wathbah of 19487," 
A particular aspect which deeply alarmed the government and the Britis 
Embassy was that it was the first time that soldiers took part in such 3 
demonstration.'$ 

In Iraqi Kurdistan, the first Communist cells were set up in 1941-4 
in Arbil and then in Sulaimaniya in 1943.'© The Party issued the fir 
Kurdish political paper Azadi (Salvation) in 1944 as the clandestine orga 
of its branch. The National Charter endorsed by the First Congress in 194 
stressed the equality of rights of the Arab and Kurdish peoples and thi 
national rights of the Kurdish people. The internal rules approved by t 
Congress also stipulated the formation of a branch under the name ‘Th 
Kurdish Branch of the Iraqi Communist Party’.!7 An example of Communi 
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activity in Kurdistan was described by Batatu. He considered a peasant 
uprising in the village of ‘Arbat in 1947 as historically significant because 
jt ‘added up to the first uprising of its kind in the Iraqi countryside — against 
the landed shaikh instead of under his leadership’ .!® 

A severe blow was dealt to the Communist Party when Fahd and several 
leading cadres were arrested on 18 January 1947. They were brought to 
trial and charged with illegal activities and conspiring to overthrow the 
government and propagating Communism among civilians and members 
of the armed forces. By March 1947, following a campaign of arrests, over 
500 alleged Communists were in jail throughout the country.!? The new 
Prime Minister, Salih Jabr, publicly announced his government’s ‘firmest 
resistance to Communism’.” On 24 June 1947, the Supreme Court in 
Baghdad sentenced to death Fahd and his comrade Zaki Basim, a member 
of the Politbureau. Under the pressure of an international campaign to save 
the lives of the Communist leaders, the sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment on 23 July 1947. 

Despite those blows, the Communist Party emerged as the fundamental 
political force during the great national rising known as al-Wathbah (The 
Leap) in January 1948. The immediate cause of this uprising was the signing 
of the so-called Portsmouth Treaty with Britain (signed at Portsmouth on 
16 January 1948). Iraqi Communists led mass demonstrations in Baghdad 
and other large urban centres. Demonstrators were fired on by the police. 
On 27 January a total of 400 people were killed in the streets of Baghdad.” 
The Prime Minister, Salih Jabr, was forced to resign and flee for his life. 
A mammoth march of a hundred thousand people led by Communists with 
banners attended the funerals of ‘the Martyrs’.? On the initiative of the 
ICP, a Committee for National Cooperation was formed, which included 
the left wing of the National Democratic Party and the Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party, to lead the mass struggle.” 

In the wake of the repudiation of the Treaty, there was a wave of workets’ 
Strikes. In April 1948, the Communist Party organized a strike at the K3 
oil pumping station near Haditha which involved over 3,000 workers. After 
three weeks, the strikers, under Party leadership, marched on Baghdad, 
some 250 km. away. The ‘great march’ (a/-Masirah al-Kubra) was halted by 
the police about 70 km. from the capital. Workers were at the heart of the 
Mass democratic movement and provided protection for mass meetings and 
demonstrations, such as the first congress of the General Union of Iraqi 
Students (GUIS) on 14 April 1948 held in the open air in Baghdad. 

The government gradually regained control] after declaring a State of 
Ernergency on 1 May 1948 under the pretext of protecting the rear of the 
Iraqi troops sent to Palestine. The Communist Party bore the brunt of the 
tepression that followed. Hundreds of alleged Communists were brought 
to summary trials. On 10 February 1949, Fahd and two members of the 
Party Politbureau, Zaki Basim and Muhammed Husain al-Shabibi, were 
Te-tried and sentenced to death. They were charged with having led the 
Party from their prison and with organizing armed insurrection.” The 
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sentences were carried out at daybreak on 14 and 15 February. As he was led 
to the gallows Fahd exclaimed defiantly: ‘We are bodies and thoughts; if 
you destroy our bodies, you will not destroy our thoughts’.”* 

By the early 1950s the Party had reorganized its ranks and resumed its 
clandestine activity. In August 1949, it acquired a stencil printing machine, 
smuggled in with one of the army units returning from Palestine. On 24 
August 1949, it issued the first political communiqué since the setback. 

Despite the limited experience of the youthful Party leadership in the 
following years, it showed a tremendous vigour and a determination to re- 
build the Party. Communist workers set up the ‘Workers’ Unions’ Permanent 
Bureau’ in early 1951. 

The Party was instrumental in reorganizing and activating student and 
women’s organizations. It established the Peace Partisans Movement in 
1950 which mobilized public opinion against military pacts. The Central 
Committee endorsed a new National Charter in 1952 which advocated 
national independence and a popular republican regime representing the 
will of workers, peasants and the popular masses.” By the time of the 
uprising of November 1952, the intifadha, the Party was an active partici- 
pant in the mass struggles. 

The intifadha was preceded by a series of workers’ strikes at the British 
bases (June 1952) and at the ports (August 1952), which were brutally 
suppressed. In late 1952, nearly 6,000 peasants among al-’Azairij in ‘Amarah 
province rose against the landlords under the leadership of the Peasant 
Societies organized by the Communist Party. On 17 November 1952, the 
Peace Partisans joined the United Popular Front and National Democrats 
in setting up a ‘Contact Committee’ with the object of facilitating the ex- 
change of views and ensuring uniformity of action.?’ 

When the army was called in and the Chief-of-Staff formed a new govern- 
ment on 24 November 1952 to suppress the opposition, the ICP published 
a statement which called upon members of the armed forces to unite with 
the people against colonialism and its hirelings. The uprising and the realiza- 
tion of the need to win over the army politically was the principal motivating 
force behind the formation of the ‘National Committee for the Union of 
Soldiers and Officers’ in December 1954 by the Party. 

In June 1953, Communists imprisoned in the Baghdad Central Jail staged 
an insurrection which was ruthlessly suppressed. Seven prisoners were killed 
and 81 others were wounded.” A month later, an insurrection by Com- 
munists held in Kut prison in protest at worsening conditions, was suppresse 
with machine gun fire. Eight prisoners were killed and 94 wounded.” 
These incidents aroused public indignation against the rulers and stirre 
many people into support for the Communists. 

During the turbulent revolutionary period in the late 1940s and earl 
1950s, the authorities were advised by officials at the British Embassy t 
exploit religion for the purpose of stemming the advance of Communis 
In a meeting with a chief Shi'i leader, Ayatullah Kashif al-Ghita’, at hi 
school in Najaf in October 1953, the British ambassador was reported t 
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have said that ‘combatting communism is dependent upon the awakening of 
the “ulama” and the spiritual leaders, ... warning the young against these 
principles that upset the conditions of the world . . . and their proper 
guidance in the schools and the clubs’.° But the Ayatullah, expressing 
alarm over the deep penetration of Communism into Najaf itself, noted 
wth a sense of danger that ‘wide nests’ of ‘spirited and ardent young men’ 
functioned successfully in the holiest of Shi’i cities, even though it was 
‘without logic or proof and unassisted by funds or patronage or dignity 
of rank’ 34 

During the following years, the Communist Party led the popular 
opposition to the Baghdad Pact and championed the cause of peace. In the 
summer of 1954, the first conference of the Peace Movement in Iraq was 
held, attended by 70 delegates. The Party also called for united action to 
foil the Iraqi-Turkish pact signed in 1955. 

In June 1955, an enlarged Central Committee meeting elected Salam 
‘Adil as Party Secretary, adopted a large number of organizational measures 
to enhance party discipline and dealt firmly with problems of ideological 
and political unity. By mid-1956, a number of factions which had split from 
the Party in the early 1950s, dissolved themselves and rejoined the Party. 
The Party’s central organ, a/l-Qa‘idah, was renamed Ittihad al-Sha'b (People’s 
Unity). In September 1956, the Second Party Conference endorsed a 
document entitled ‘Our Political Plan for Patriotic and National Liberation’. 
It specified that the immediate task was ‘the formation of a patriotic govern- 
ment’ which would put an end to Iraq’s isolation from the Arab liberation 
movement and pursue an independent patriotic Arab policy. 

During the political agitation which swept Iraq in autumn 1956 following 
the Tripartite attack on Egypt, the Communist Party took part in the joint 
‘Field Command’ set up on 29 October 1956 which comprised the National 
Democrats, the Istiqlal Party, the Ba‘th Party and independent democrats. 
The parties organized more than 200 demonstrations in 30 towns during the 
following two months. The Communists participated actively in all demon- 
Strations and uprisings. Their slogans called for an end to the Baghdad Pact, 
cutting off oil supplies to the colonialists and the refusal of credits from the 
West. The first martyr of the uprising was a Communist, Awad Ridha 
al-Saffar. 

Amid ruthless suppression by the authorities under the regime of martial 
law, the Central Committee issued a statement in December 1956 which 
Stressed that ‘violence’ was now the predominant form of the people’s 
Struggle in order ‘to overcome decisively the aggressiveness and violence 
of colonialism and its hireling regime in Iraq’. In the town of Hai, some 
225 km. southeast of Baghdad, Communists led an armed uprising on 17 
December 1956. Revolutionary committees and ‘people’s guards’ organized 
resistance and erected barricades, and the insurrection was only put down 
after much bloodshed. On 10 January 1957, the authorities executed the 
Secretary of the Hai Party Committee and another Communist leader. The 
gallows were mounted in the public square to terrorize the population.* 
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The Communist Party considered the stand of the Arab national bourgeoi 
patties on the question of the national rights of the Kurdish people as one o 
the reasons for the failure of the 1956 uprising. It stressed the need for draw 
ing the Kurdish masses into the joint struggle for the liberation of the Aral 
and Kurdish peoples.*° 

Following the suppression of the uprising, the Party continued t 
mobilize popular opposition to the Baghdad Pack and the ‘Eisenhowe 
Doctrine’. Ittihad al-Sha‘b pointed out that the main aim of that Doctrin 
was ‘to put an end to the Arab liberation movement under guise of combat 
ting the “Communist danger” ’.** 

In late February 1957, the National Unity Front was formed, which in 
cluded the Communist Party, the National Democrats, the Istiqlal Party and 
the Ba'th Party. Its 5-point programme came from the secret printing pres: 
of the Communist Party on 9 March 1957. A Supreme Committee was set 
up with representatives of the four parties. This alliance inspired a similar 
process among the Free Officers. The Communist Party developed relations 
and maintained contacts with the Free Officer Movement and its Supreme 
Committee till the eve of the 14 July 1958 revolution.*> The Party also main- 
tained a bi-lateral] alliance with the United Kurdistan Democratic Party which 
was not admitted into the Front due to the nationalist reservations on the. 
part of the other parties. 

At the end of May 1958, Ittihad al-Sha‘b declared: ‘The rule of the traitors 
is collapsing. Let us prepare ourselves for the awaited moment’. On the night 
of 13-14 July 1958, the Party leadership placed its clandestine organizations 
on the alert. ‘General directives’ issued on 12 July also stressed ‘the need 
for great vigilance towards various kinds of intrigues and conspiracies’ and 
considered ‘the mobilization of the widest popular masses in support of the 
correct slogans at any given moment and around the paramount watchwords 
of our patriotic democratic movement as our fundamental task under all’ 
conditions’ .* 

On the first day of the revolution, the Party declared its determination to’ 
defend it, and called upon the people to set up committees for the defence of 
the revolution. In a memorandum to the Prime Minister, Brigadier Qasim, on’ 
the same day it warned against aborting the revolutionary tide under the 
pretext of calls for ‘preserving calm and tranquillity’. Subsequent memoranda 
on 20 and 27 July 1958 underlined the need for a complete purge of the 
whole state administration, abolishing the security apparatus, and organizin 
the people in defence of the revolution. 

The Party machine emerged from clandestinity to lead within a fe 
months the biggest revolutionary mass movement ever witnessed in the 
contemporary history of Iraq. Despite its exclusion from representatio 
in the government, the Party continued to be the most influential politica 
force in the country. Tens of thousands of people responded to its call 
and joined the ranks of the democratic vocational organizations, which wer 
still unlicensed at the time. During the first year of the revolution, mor 
than a quarter of a million workers joined trade unions. After the promulga 
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tion of the Land Reform Law 30 on 1 October 1958, under pressure of the 
revolutionary upsurge in the countryside, the Party raised the slogan of ‘a 
peasant association for every village’. By April 1959, when the Union of 
Peasant Associations held its first conference, 3,000 such associations had 
been formed representing 200,000 peasants. By March 1959, membership 
of the Iraqi Women’s League reached 20,000” and that of the Democratic 
Youth Federation reached 84,000.** 

Despite the polarization of political forces which developed soon after 
the revolution, the Communist Party attempted to revive the National Unity 
Front. On 23 November 1958, its Supreme Committee issued a statement 
pledging to close ranks and settle differences democratically over the 
question of relations with the United Arab Republic. On 27 January 1959, 
the Front held its first public meeting in Baghdad and issued a Charter in 
March 1959.%? 

In January 1959, the Party organ /ttihad al-Sha‘b was licensed and be- 
came a daily paper. The Party’s own application for a licence in January 
1960 was, however, rejected. It was the only party to be denied legality 
despite public pressure as demonstrated by petitions carrying 184,960 
signatures collected in less than one month.” 

The mass revolutionary upsurge and the leading role of the Communist 
Party in the struggle for radical socio-economic reforms aroused deep alarm 
among the national bourgeoisie which monopolized political power. On 
1 May, 1959, a procession through Baghdad of more than 300,000 people 
reiterated popular demands for the participation of the Communist Party 
in the government. But the Party soon afterwards withdrew the demand 
for its inclusion in the government. A Central Committee resolution in July 
1959 pointed out that this demand created misgivings ‘among considerable 
sectors of the Iraqi and Arab bourgeoisie and many moderate forces’, and 
thus increased the division within the national ranks. This retreat provided 
a golden opportunity for the regime and the anti-Communist forces which 
were hostile to the reforms brought about by the revolution. Repressive 
measures and restrictions on democratic freedoms, won after the revolution, 
were introduced. Under Qasim the regime turned into an autocratic dictator- 
ship. Repeated promises by Qasim to ‘end the transitional period’ were not 
fulfilled. The Second National Congress of the Party in September 1970, 
in its re-appraisal of that period, pointed out: 


In the revolutionary situation which began on 14 July 1958 our Party 
should have pursued the struggle at the head of the revolutionary masses 
to change the government and set up a revolutionary democratic govern- 
ment, representing the patriotic parties and the forces concerned with 
fulfilling the national democratic revolution without any compromise in 
achieving this central slogan. 


Democratic organizations were gradually banned and elections to trade 
unions, peasant societies and professional organizations were rigged and 
falsified. In November 1960, Ittihad al-Sha‘b was closed down. 
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During the terror campaign, Communists were assassinated and many 
were executed after facing court martial. In his speech at the 22nd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 23 October 1961, the First 
Secretary of the ICP declared that up to that date 286 ‘Communists and 
democrats’ had died ‘in broad daylight’ at the hands of assassins.*! One 
source estimated that by the end of Qasim’s regime, no fewer than 400 
people had been killed in Mosul alone, and as many as 50,000 had been 
forced to migrate to Baghdad and other places.*? 

The Communist Party condemned the military actions against the Kurdish 
national movement in autumn 1961 and organized a big campaign demanding 
peace in Kurdistan. In a statement published on 23 March 1962, the Party 
demanded that the Constitution should stipulate the right of autonomy for 
Kurdistan within the framework of a democratic government of Iraq.*? A 
demonstration by about 10,000 people in Baghdad on 29 April 1962 was 
violently dispersed by the police. 

The Ba‘th coup on 8 February 1963 unleashed a massacre of Communists. 
The ‘Guardian’ of 15 February 1963 estimated that ‘15,000 Communists 
have been rounded up and sent to unknown destinations’. A week later, 
on 22 February, the ‘Times’ reported that ‘the new regime had killed or 
jailed 2,500 Communists’. King Husain of Jordan revealed in a press interview 
seven months later that ‘numerous meetings were held between the Ba‘th 
Party and American Intelligence’ and that ‘on 8 February a secret radio 
beamed to Iraq was supplying the men who pulled the coup with the names 
and addresses of the Communists there so that they could be arrested or 
executed’. 

The Communist Party organized armed resistance against the coup and 
battles raged in Baghdad and other towns for several days. Salam ‘Adil, the 
Party’s First Secretary, was arrested in late February and tortured to death. 
His ‘execution’ was announced on 7 March 1963. Communist cadres who had 
withdrawn to Iraqi Kurdistan formed partisan units which later joined in the 
armed struggle of the Kurdish national movement after the resumption of the 
fighting against government forces in June 1963. 

Despite these severe blows, Communist soldiers and NCOs courageously 
attempted on 3 July 1963 to seize the most sensitive of Iraq’s military 
camps —that of al-Rashid—in Baghdad. The uprising was headed by 
Sergeant Hasan Sirei. The uprising was unsuccessful and its leaders were 
executed. In the terror campaign that followed, two members of the Polit- 
bureau, Jamal al-Haidari and Muhammad Salih al-Aballi were arrested and 
executed. By the time of the first Ba'th regime’s fall in November 1963, 
no fewer than 7,000 Communists were held in various prisons.*S The Party’s 
clandestine paper Tariq al-Sha‘b and its radio station ‘The Voice of the Iraqi 
People’ played an active role in the anti-fascist agitation and the Party re- 
organization. 

During the following years, the Party continued to struggle against the 
military-nationalist rule of the ‘Arif brothers. The Central Committee meetin 
held in April 1965 called upon all opposition forces to unite their efforts t 
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overthrow ‘Arif’s military regime and regarded armed actions as the principal 
form of people’s struggle. The Third Party Conference in November- 
December 1967 re-emphasized calls for the overthrow of the reactionary 
regime, the setting up of coalition government and fulfilment of the tasks 
of the national democratic revolution. It endorsed armed struggle as the 
means of struggle. The policy outlined in the Conference helped to develop 
joint actions with other opposition forces. As the regime’s crisis and isolation 
deepened, and was further aggravated following the June 1967 Israeli attack 
on Egypt, signs of a maturing revolutionary situation were detected by the 
Party. Communists were actively involved in workers’ strikes and popular 
resistance. 

After the Ba'th Party seized power again in the 17 July 1968 coup d’état, 
the Central Committee of the ICP held a meeting on 29 July 1968 to assess 
the new situation. It identified the Ba‘th Party as ‘a petty bourgeois national- 
ist party’ and accordingly characterized the regime as anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal, but also with dictatorial and anti-democratic tendencies. The meeting 
formulated the most outstanding demands and tasks. These included the 
elimination of terror and the restoration of democratic constitutional life; 
the democratic solution of the Kurdish problem on the basis of autonomy; 
securing the people’s welfare and their economic interests; regaining 
Iraq’s rights which had been usurped by the oil companies; eliminating spy 
networks and cleaning the state apparatus; strengthening the struggle against 
imperialism and Zionism, and forging close cooperation with the Socialist 
countries. 

In October 1968, the Party called for a united front on the basis of 
equality, and the formation of a coalition government representing all 
patriotic parties and forces. It also stressed the principle of the recognition 
of the Party’s independence and its right to legal political activity, and called 
for the abolition of the State of Emergency and anti-democratic laws. It 
declared its opposition to the notion of ‘One-Party rule’ and warned against 
attempts to impose it. A draft Charter for the Front, proposed by the Party 
in September 1968, was regarded by some forces as a suitable basis for 
dialogue. 

During that period, the Communist Party followed a policy of general 
Support for the positive steps taken by the regime in the field of socio- 
economic reforms and in foreign policy, but strongly criticized its anti- 
democratic policies and measures to monopolize power. The ICP called for 
the liberation of the oil wealth from the fetters of the foreign monopolies 
and for the setting up of a national oil sector with the help of the Socialist 
countries, particularly the Soviet Union. It supported the agreements signed 
by the government with the Soviet Union in July 1969 to develop the North 
Rumaila oil-field and with Poland and Hungary. When the Ba‘thist regime 
resumed the war in Kurdistan in early 1969, the ICP called for a peaceful 
Solution based on autonomous rule for the Kurdish people. It organized 
various mass activities and collected 18,000 signatures on a petition calling 
for an immediate halt to the fighting and for negotiations with representatives 
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of the Kurdish people. 

Meanwhile, the Ba'th Party was resuming its anti-Communist propagand 
and terror to paralyse the Communist Party and other political forces. Afte 
the signing of the 11 March 1970 Agreement between the Ba‘th Party an 
the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP), hundreds of Communists and thei 
supporters were arrested and tortured. In a memorandum dated 27 April 
1970 and addressed to the leadership of the KDP, the Central Committee 
of the ICP hailed the 11 March Agreement as ‘a great victory of the Kurdish 
people and revolution’ and stressed the importance of an alliance between 
the two parties. It also expressed the hope that the KDP would play ‘its 
tole in condemning the anti-communist campaign directed against our Party 
and the repression of the masses and patriotic forces’.* 

A statement issued by the Communist Party in mid-May 1970 pointed 
out that the campaign of arrests was continuing: ‘In order to show the 
extent reached by this campaign, we mention that in the province of Kut 
alone 150 communists and democrats were arrested’.*’ The statement de- 
manded an end to torture and the abolition of the infamous ‘Palace of the 
End’ (Qasr al-Nihayah). 

In September 1970, the ICP held its Second National Congress in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. Three leading cadres and delegates to the Congress — Sattar 
Khudhayyir, Muhammad al-Khudairi and ‘Abd al-‘Amir Sa‘id — were 
assassinated or tortured to death just before that. The programme endorsed 
by the Congress pointed out that ‘the 17-30 July 1968 coup d’etat did not 
change the character of the bourgeois regime but it transferred power to 
the hands of the petty and middle bourgeoisie, which despite some of the 
progressive steps it took, was not willing to put an end to despotic military 
rule but rather gave it a party (Ba‘thist) character’.*® The Congress declared 
that the party policy towards the regime 


will continue on the same basis of opposition and criticism of whatever is 
negative and wrong, opposing the anti-democratic and anti-communist_ 
policy of the government and its suppression of all the parties of the 
patriotic opposition, its violation of human rights and dignity, and of the 
manifestations of chauvinism, narrow nationalism and sectarianism. But 
at the same time, we shall support and back any progressive measure of 
any firm stand against colonialism, Zionism, feudalism and reaction. 


On the policy of alliances, the Congress called for continued efforts to set 
up the United Patriotic Front through a dialogue between all parties. But it 
stressed that it was essential for any serious move towards patriotic coopera 
tion that the ruling Ba‘th party should halt all forms cf repression an 
provide a democratic climate. 

The anti-Communist campaign continued unabated and in June 1971 ove 
40 members and cadres, including a member of the Central Committee, wer 
arrested in Kirkuk and many were tortured to death. In response to calls b 
the Ba'th Party to set up the Front, the ICP replied that only in a democrati 
climate created by ‘ending police terror . . . abolishing the “National Security’ 
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apparatus and the slaughter at Qasr al-Nihayah and its annexes. . . respecting 
human rights . . . and unfolding political and trade union rights, can there 
be any talk about cooperation and the United Front’.® 

By late 1971, the regime was facing increasing isolation, and relations 
with the KDP became sour as deep differences arose with regard to the 
implementation of the 11 March 1970 Agreement. In a tactical move 
designed to bolster its position at home and withstand external pressures, the 
Ba‘th Party made overtures to the Communist Party and signalled its readi- 
ness to enter into a dialogue for setting up a Patriotic Front. 

After the Ba‘th Party issued the draft National Action Charter on 15 
November 1971, a prolonged dialogue between the two parties began. A 
special statement issued by the Communist Party Politburo on 27 November, 
while welcoming the proposed draft charter, stressed the necessity for the 
various parties ‘to respect one another as parties that are independent 
ideologically, politically and organizationally’. It also highlighted, as a matter 
of ‘great importance’ for the Communists, that the regime should put a 
‘decisive end’ to ‘all forms of oppression’ against them or ‘against any other 
national forces’ .*! 

The following period was marked by the confrontation with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, which together with increasing internal political and 
economic difficulties forced the regime to adopt a number of measures in 
order to mobilize public support and overcome external pressures. On 9 April 
1972, it signed a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. Two Communist ministers also joined the cabinet. On 1 June 1972, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company was nationalized. These developments, as well 
as signs of an improvement in the internal political climate, were evaluated 
positively by the Communist Party as a contribution to the creation of more 
suitable conditions for the alliance of patriotic forces. 

On 17 July 1973, the Communist and Ba‘th parties signed the National 
Action Charter, only ten days after the failure of an attempted coup by 
Nadhim Kazzar, the head of the security apparatus, and the government’s 
decision to tear down the notorious torture prison of Qasr al-Nihayah in 
Baghdad. The issue of the ‘leading role’ of the Ba‘th in the Front, which 
was opposed by the Communist Party, was resolved and the final Charter 
Stipulated that: ‘The relations between the parties of the Progressive and 
National Front are based on mutual! respect for the independence of each 
party, ideologically, politically and organizationally’. In September 1973, 
Official permission was granted for the clandestine organ of the Party, Tariq 
al-Sha'b (People’s Path), to appear as a daily, in additon to the weekly 
al-Fikr al-Jadid (New Thought). 

When fighting broke out between the Ba'thist regime and the Kurdish 
national movement in 1973, the ICP called for the peaceful and democratic 
implementation of the March 1970 Agreement and denouned the inter- 
ference by imperialism and the Shah of Iran. 

The Third National Congress of the ICP was held from 4-6 May 1976 
under semi-clandestine conditions in Baghdad. The Congress pointed out the 
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conditions for Iraq’s advance along a socialist-orientated path. Measures 
were needed to block the development of capitalism and the growth of 
private capital, both in the towns and the countryside. The Congress also 
called for the promotion of democratic life and the establishment of con- 
stitutional democratic organs. On the Kurdish question, it called for the 
implementation of autonomy through reliance on the Kurdish people, the 
preservation of the local national structure of the population and respect for 
their national feelings and cultural rights and language. 

However, following the 1975 Algiers Accord with the Shah of Iran and 
the defeat inflicted on the Kurdish national movement, the Ba‘th Party 
embarked upon a policy of extending its political and ideological hegemony 
in all spheres of life. In this endeavour, it was helped by the enormous rise 
in oil revenues which increased tenfold between 1972 and 1974. A sub- 
stantial proportion of these revenues went to strengthen the state 
machinery, especially the organs of repression, intelligence and propaganda. 
The Communist Party thus came to be viewed as a serious obstacle and a 
potential threat to the Ba'th Party’s aim of imposing one-party rule. 

The Central Report of the 9th Regional Congress of the Ba‘th Party 
(June 1982) provides a revealing account of how it viewed its relationship 
with the Communist Party during the period of alliance (1973-1978). One 
criticism was that 


the Communist party’s activity among the masses and the orientation of 
its press paid no attention to the defence of the revolutionary regime and 
safeguarding the great revolutionary gains it achieved. It was most rare 
to find Communists evaluate positively the Arab Ba‘th Socialist Party and 
the 17-30 July revolution, and its achievements and leadership . . they 
tended to concentrate on a few negative aspects and mistakes which are a 
natural manifestation in a big revolutionary march, °° 


The same Report also attacked the Communist Party’s policy on the Kurdish 
problem and accused it of striving to impose its hegemony in Kurdistan after 
the defeat suffered by the Kurdish national movement in 1975.°° The Report 
made a striking admission of its fear of Communist influence when it claimed 
that ‘it was not possible within the framework of this unstable relationship’ 
with the ICP leadership ‘to set up democratic institutions ...It would not 
have been correct, frankly speaking, to provide a new platform which the ICP 
leadership could use under the cover of the Front to defame the Party and 
the Revolution and implement foreign strategies. The delay in setting up the 
National Assembly is thus partly due to this reason’.5” 

By 1979 the anti-Communist campaign intensified, and detained Com- 
munists were subjected to torture to force them to recant and pledge not to 
engage in any political activity other than through the ruling Ba‘th Party. 
The campaign was stepped up following the publication of the report of the 
Central Committee plenum of 10 March 1978 which sharply criticized 
Ba'thist political and economic policies. It called for an end to the State 
of Emergency, for free general elections and a constituent National Assembly 
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and for a halt to the process of Arabization and Ba‘thization of Iraqi 
Kurdistan. In May 1978, 31 Communist Party members and supporters 
were executed in army camps under the pretext that they had set up party 
cells in the armed forces. Some of the victims, among them Suhail Sharhan 
and ‘Abd al-Zahra Muhsin, had been languishing in prison for several years. 
The Ba'thist leadership claimed, a few years later, in an attempt to justify 
the executions, that these had been delayed because of ‘an error committed 
by one of the specialized organs’.*® 

In addition to the deep differences between the two parties over the 
issues of political democracy and the solution of the Kurdish national 
question, differences also developed over a wide range of Arab and regional 
issues. The ICP was strongly critical of Ba‘th Party policy towards Syria 
and the PLO, which culminated in attacks and assassinations of representa- 
tives of the latter abroad. The ICP also opposed the negative stand of the 
regime towards the Steadfastness and Confrontation Front which emerged 
after Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem and included Syria, Algeria, Libya and Demo- 
cratic Yemen. Instead, the Ba'th Party advocated the so-called ‘minimum 
programme’ of the Baghdad Arab Summit of 1978. In contrast to the deep 
concern of the Ba'th regime at the triumph of the Iranian revolution and 
the overthrow of its ally the Shah, the ICP Central Committee sent warm 
telegrams of congratulations to the leaders of the new regime in Tehran.*? 
An article by a member of the Politburo of the Communist Party and the 
editor-in-chief of Tariq al-Sha‘b, stated that the victory of the Iranian people 
aroused ‘optimism and joy in the circles of progressive forces the world 
over; meanwhile, it caused fear and panic in the circles of imperialism, 
reaction and Zionism which are behind the Shah’s regime, giving it support 
and assistance.’ 

In mid-May 1979, the Central Committee of the ICP issued a statement 
giving a detailed account of the anti-Communist campaign. It pointed out 
that 


all Communist party offices have been closed down in all provinces; the 
central organ of the party has been banned; the party no longer has 
representatives, either in the Cabinet or in the Patriotic Front, and with 
that the very existence of the Front has come to an end and our party 
is no longer bound to any decision taken in the name of the Front... 
For the Ba‘th Party, the Patriotic Front is no longer anything but a 
propaganda office serving its own ends’. 


On the economic front, the statement said that the Ba'thist concept of 
socialism ‘has come to mean perpetuation of the private sector along with 
state capitalism’.© 

In late July 1979, the Central Committee of the ICP held a meeting 
and declared the Party’s open opposition to the Ba'th regime under the 
Slogan: ‘For a Democratic Patriotic Front to End the Dictatorship and 
Establish a Democratic System of Government in Iraq’. Communist partisan 
units were formed later that year in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
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The July 1979 plenum had forecast the regime’s course towards a head- 
on clash with Iran. Its statement pointed out that the regime was ‘provoking 
a deliberate conflict with the Iranian revolution’, and that ‘this course of 
hostility. . has been met with the encouragement and the instigation of the 
imperialist quarters and their mass media’. A communiqué issued by the 
Central Committee plenary meeting in June 1980 recalled the efforts made 
by the ruling clique ‘to win US imperialist support for assuming the role of 
gendarme in the Gulf as a substitute for the regime of the Shah’. 

Two days after the start of the war against Iran on 24 September 1980, 
the ICP issued a statement holding the Ba‘th regime fully responsible for it. 
After analysing the motives behind the war, it affirmed that ‘the ruling 
clique in Baghdad also aims at finding a way out of its grave crisis by engaging 
our people in this dirty war and fomenting national prejudice and bigotry’. 
Two months later, on 24 November 1980, another statement remarked — 
with foresight that ‘the terrorist clique which has ventured to unleash this 
war . . has also been bogged down in a predicament of which it can never 
come out unscathed’.®? 

In November 1980, the Communist Party established the Democratic 
Patriotic Front (DPF) which also included the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
and the Kurdistan Socialist Party. The DPF’s programme called for the over- 
throw of the dictatorship and a democratic coalition government, the end of 
repression and terror, and true autonomy for Kurdistan in Iraq. The alliance 
also initiated a higher level of coordination between Communist partisans 
and Kurdish Pesh Merga fighters. 

At the Central Committee plenum of November 1981, armed struggie 
was adopted as the main form of struggle along with other forms of struggle. 
It stressed that ‘the only revolutionary solution to the crisis that is blowing 
in the country and mercilessly grinding the people, will depend, above all, 
on stepping up the struggle in its various forms, on preparing the masses for 
a victorious popular revolution that will overthrow the dictatorship and set 
up on its ruins a national democratic coalition government’. When the Ba‘th 
rulers announced the withdrawal of their armed forces from most of the | 
occupied Iranian territories in summer 1982, after successive defeats, the 
Communist Party concluded that ‘this measure did not change the aggressive 
nature of the war, nor did it absolve the fascist dictatorship of the crime 
of starting it’. It also stressed that the central task in struggle, ie. the 
overthrow of the dictatorship and the setting up of a democratic coalition 
government, will remain ‘an internal affair and an inalienable right of our 
people which cannot be encroached upon by imposing an alternative that 
falls short of realizing their rights and democratic freedoms, above all, the 
right to decide the form of government they want’.™ In a comprehensive 
interview, published in August 1983, ‘Aziz Muhammad, the First Secretary 
of the Central Committee, pointed out that ‘the predominant sentiment 
among the masses in Iraq is one that generally rejects the Iranian model of 
political system in favour of the slogan “A Democratic Coalition 
Government” ’.® 
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In early May 1983, forces of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), led 
py Jalal Talabani, attacked the headquarters of the ICP and its DPF allies in 
the region of Pesht Ashan, killing 62 partisans and wounding many others. 
The PUK, a nationalist organization incorporating a pseudo-Marxist faction, 
had vied for the leadership of the Kurdish national movement after the 
collapse of the armed movement led by the KDP in 1975. It adopted a 
hostile attitude towards the Democratic Patriotic Front and sabotaged various 
attempts by the ICP to reconcile it with the KDP. Despite claims to the 
contrary, the PUK had entered into secret negotiations with the Ba'th rulers 
in 1982. The PUK attack was seen by the Democratic Patriotic Front forces 
as a treacherous move carried out in collusion with the Ba'th regime. Sub- 
sequent developments and the negotiations between the PUK leadership and 
the regime confirmed this interpretation. 

In summer 1984, the Communist partisans and the party’s clandestine 
radio station ‘Voice of the Iraqi People’ played an active role in the student 
and popular rising which swept Iraqi Kurdistan. 

In 1984, the ICP celebrated its Golden Jubilee Year. A plenary meeting 
of its Central Committee held in late June and early July 1984 called for 
‘intensified struggle to overthrow the fascist dictatorship’ and an end to the 
Iraq-Iran war ‘on the basis of a just democratic peace founded on: a) Non- 
annexation by either side of the other side’s territory b) Respect for the 
international border of the two countries as it was before the war c) Respect 
for the national sovereignty of the two peoples over their territory d) Recog- 
nition of every people’s right to choose. the socio-political system that meets 
their free will’. 

The Central Committee statement also re-iterated the determination 
to step up the struggle for a democratic alternative represented by a demo- 
cratic coalition government, open to all anti-Fascist patriotic forces, ‘that 
will redress the consequences and tragic aftermath of the war, unfold the 
people’s democratic freedoms, eliminate all forms of national, ethnic or 
sectarian discrimination, and enable the popular masses to build a demo- 


cratic Iraq in which the Kurdish people will enjoy genuine autonomy’.®” 


The Islamic Movement 


Iraqi society contains a multitude of ethnic groups and sects. In addition 
to the two principal ethnic groups, Arabs and Kurds, there are ethnic 
minorities such as the Assyrians, Armenians, Turkomans and Yazidis. Be- 
sides the Muslims, who constitute the majority of the population, there 
exists a number of smaller religious groups, including Christians and Jews. 
The Christian community constitutes about 5% of the population. 

The majority of the Arab population follows the Shi‘i sect of Islam and 
constitute nearly 55% of Iraq’s population. There are no precise statistics 
to refer to, since no census provides details of Sunni and Shi'i, but the 
following rough geographical distribution of the three groups, Sunni Arabs, 
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Shi‘i Arabs, and Kurds (the majority of whom are Sunni) may be useful. 
The south, below Baghdad, is predominantly Shi'i, the centre-west is pre- 
dominantly Sunni Arabs, and the north-east is predominantly Kurdish. 
Estimates provided by Farouk-Sluglett and Sluglett based on the 1956 
census, indicate that the Sunnis constituted the bulk of the urban popula- 
tion and in particular of the population of the capital Baghdad (850,000 
inhabitants). Eighty per cent of the south was classified as rural.©° The 
population of the whole country in 1957 was 6.4 million of whom 39% 
were classified as urban and 61% rural. By 1978, however, the population | 
had reached about 12 million, with 63% urban and 37% rural. The popula- 
tion of metropolitan Baghdad increased sharply from 856,000 in 1956 to 
1.5 million in 1965 and 3.2 million in 1981. The inhabitants of al-Thawra 
township in Baghdad, which now accounts for more than a quarter of the 
entire population of the capital, are mainly peasant tribal migrants 
from the rural south of Kut and ‘Amarah and thus predominantly Shi‘. | 

Sunnism is the larger of the two Muslim sects and its followers from the 
majority of the population in most Islamic countries except Iran and Iraq. 
Sunnis are strictly orthodox in their obedience to the Qur’an and in the 
emphasis they place on following the deeds and utterances of the Prophet 
Muhammad. The distinctive belief of the Shi‘i sect, which differentiates it 
from Sunnism, is that ‘Ali, the fourth caliph, and his own descendants, 
are considered the only legitimate successors of Muhammad. Imam ‘Ali was 
the son-in-law and cousin of the Prophet, and was the first male to accept 
Islam. His caliphate lasted almost five years and ended in 661 AD when he 
was stabbed while praying in the mosque at Kufa in southern Iraq. According 
to Shi'i doctrine, the leader of Islam, the Imam, must be a descendant of 
‘Ali and has exclusive authority in secular and religious matters. Infallibility 
is considered a necessary attribute of an Imam. He should also be free of sin 
as well as infallible.©? The Shi‘is differ among themselves as to the true line 
of Imams after a certain stage. Some, known as the ‘twelvers’, expect the 
return of the twelfth Imam (who disappeared in the 9th century) at the end 
of time, while others recognize a different line from the seventh Imam on- 
wards. Afterwards, the Imamate was extended to the institution of the in- 
direct representatives of the Hidden Imam, the marji’iiya.” The marji’s 
(‘authorities’) are the most important mujtahids (legists capable of giving 
a fatwa or binding legal or religious opinion) who are addressed as Ayatullah 
al-‘Uzma (‘the Great Sign of God’). Their farwas are, as a rule, fina! unless 
revoked by the highest marji’, which is unusual.”! 

In the 8th century AD, a group of Shi‘is recognized Isma‘il the son of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq as the true Imam, while the rest of the Shi‘is supported his 
brother Musa. In 909, the Fatimid caliphate was established and its rulers 
were Isma‘ili Imams. Fatimid rule in Egypt and North Africa continued until 
1171, contesting control of the Muslim world with the ‘Abbasid dynasty of 
Baghdad. The Isma‘ilis developed several doctrines and eventually split into 
many subsects. One of the best organized Isma'‘ili sects was the Carmathian 
movement which came into being in Kufa in the late 9th Century AD. It 
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set up a clandestine organization and later established its state in Bahrain which 
lasted till the end of the 11th century. The Isma‘ili and Carmathian movements 
illustrate that Shi‘ism was identified, at an early stage, with the rebellion and 
struggle of the downtrodden and oppressed in the Islamic empire, and its 
doctrines accommodated their aspirations for social justice and equality. 

Some contemporary Shi'i writers argue that Shi‘ism existed even during 
the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad as a devotional trend, ‘believing 
in devotion to the religion and its arbitration, and in total submission to 
the religious texts, in every sphere of life.’ They consider it opposed to a 
second trend, ‘which believed that belief in the Religion did not necessitate 
devotion except in the special scope of religious observances and metaphysics, 
and believed in the possibility of ijtihad (independent judgement), and the 
permissibility of making judgements on this basis with changes and modifica- 
tions in the religious texts according to their interests in matters other than 
in the above in the sphere of life’. 

Southern Iraq is the heartland of Shi'ism as it was here that the first 
Imam, ‘Ali, and his son Husain, fought and died. The main Shi‘i shrines are 
located in Najaf, Karbala’, Kadhimain (in Baghdad) and Samarra’ in Iraq, 
and in Qum and Mashhad in Iran. Among the most important occasions 
for the Shi‘a is ‘ashura, the tenth of the Islamic month of Muharram, when 
they commemorate the martyrdom of Imam Husain in 680 AD on the 
plains of Karbala in a battle with the forces sent to Iraq by the second 
Umayyad caliph, Yazid. His tomb in Karbala has become a major shrine. 

Because of the nature of Shi'i religious belief, the ‘udama or religious 
scholars occupied a particularly vital place in the Holy Cities. Thus Najaf, 
Karbala and Kadhimain were not only religious seminaries but the centres 
of a living religious organization, in the sense that the mujfahids, individually 
or collectively, could pronounce authoritatively on matters of faith and 
doctrine affecting their followers. The mujtahids could and do still function 
as the guardians-of-the-day of a living tradition; they were consulted, or gave 
their views spontaneously, on a wide variety of issues. 

Although the Shi'is predominate in Iraq and Iran, the majority of Muslims 
are, and always have been, Sunnis. As no guidelines for the succession of the 
Prophet Muhammad were laid down in the Qur’an, the question of legitimacy 
has always been open. In broad terms, two major Sunni dynasties ruled over 
most of the classical Islamic world; the Umayyads (661-750), with their capital 
at Damascus, and their successors the ‘Abbasids, who ruled in Baghdad until the 
time of their overthrow by the Mongols in 1258. After 1258 —although signs 
of decay and disunity had already manifested themselves since the mid-10th 
century—no single dynasty could claim to represent all Muslims. The most 
extensive Islamic empire to follow the ‘Abbasids was that of the Ottomans, 
which, at the height of its power in the 1 6th andearly 17th centuries, extended 
over most of southern Europe, what is now Turkey, the Arab Middle East and 
North Africa excluding Morocco. An important Shi‘i dynasty, the Fatimids, 
tuled Egypt and most of Syria between the 10th and 13th centuries and the 
first wholly Shi‘i dynasty to come to power in Iran was that of the Safavids, 
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whose rule between 1501 and 1732 ensured the primacy of Shi‘ism in Ira 
which it has held ever since. Although the men of religion generally tended to 
co-operate with the Safavids and their successors, an important theme in th 
history of the ‘twelver’ Shi‘ism has always been the notion that worldly gov 
ernment is a necessary evil, to tide mankind over until the twelfth Imam re 
turns from occulation, when some final day of judgement will take place. Thi 
often led to the adoption of an oppositional role on the part of the Shi'ii 
clergy, as expressed in the national protest of Iran over the tobacco monopoly 
being given to a foreign company in 1891-92, the Constitutional Revolution o 
1905-09, throughout the 1960s and of course most recently in Iran since 1978, 


Shi‘ism in 20th Century Iraq 


According to Sluglett, the Shi‘is in the Ottoman Empire as a whole occupie 
a position very roughly analogous to that of Roman Catholics in Englan 
before 1829.7 They were excluded from public office, and not able, except 
in internal matters in their own centres, to use their own code of law. Apart 
from the expeditions to destroy the powers of the clans of Karbala and 
Najaf in the middle 19th century, the Ottoman authorities did not exert 
particularly forcible control over the Holy Cities. Najaf and Karbala were 
more or less independent enclaves in which the Ottomans tended not to 
intervene unless provoked. 

In the period before 1914, the position of the traditional Shi‘i religious 
leadership, as well as that of the tribal] shaikhs, had been undergoing a gradual 
transformation as fragmentation accompanied the process of agricultural 
and pastoral settlement. Fatwas were still pronounced by the ‘u/ama in the 
Holy Cities whose effect was binding. Here, however, the apparatus 0 
authority existed more to issue condemnation against established govern- 
ments elsewhere than to act as an alternative political body. 

After the outbreak of World War I, Turkish requisitioning and conscriptio 
caused risings in Karbala and Najaf, which ousted the Turks. By 1915-1 
autonomous regimes had been instituted by the townspeople in both cities 
and tactful overtures, together with payments of subsidies, had been mad 
by the British political staffs of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force. 
After the capture of Baghdad in March 1917, the British apparently intende 
that the Shi'i Holy Places should form a separate enclave not under direc 
British control, but in fact British political officers were sent to Najaf an 
Karbala later in the year. Although there were no signs of serious resistanc 
to the British authorities at the time, there were disturbances at the en 
of March 1918 and a British officer was killed. Fines were levied and som 
eleven people were publicly executed for their alleged complicity in th 
officer’s murder. Sluglett notes that the difficulties encountered by th 
British there probably derived from a power struggle between the ‘ula 
and the rest of the community which had begun long before the Politic 
Officers arrived, during the townspeople’s brief period of power, in 4 
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attempt to curb the power of the clergy within the city. During soundings 
known as the ‘plebiscite’ of late 1918 and early 1919, there was clearly 
very little enthusiasm within the Holy Cities for any kind of British con- 
trolled regime for Iraq as a whole.” 

Under British occupation, the situation in the towns changed relatively 
little from what it had been under Ottoman rule. Townsmen continued 
to supply the main cadres for the administration and the army, either from 
the notable families of Baghdad and Mosul or the so-called nationalists, 
many of whom were ex-Ottoman officers and officials. As urban Shi‘is 
worked mainly in commerce or in the theological centres, there was no 
pool of trained Ottoman Shi'i officials to draw on. 

During the period of uncertainty between the end of the war and the 
establishment of the Provisional Government in 1920, strong anti-British 
sentiments developed in Iraq. There was no sign of the self-determination 
promised by President Wilson’s 14 Points and in the Anglo-French Declara- 
tion of November 1918, nor of the formation of any national assembly. 
The Shi‘i and Sunni ‘ulama supported the nationalists in the anti-British 
rising in June 1920, an alliance which was vital in order to involve the tribal 
leaders and incite them to revolt. Subsequently, many Karbala’i ‘ulayna 
were arrested in June 1922 and sent to the prison island of Henjam for 
circulating a letter purporting to originate from the premier mujtahid of 
Karbala, Mirza Taqi al-Din al-Shirazi, urging the defence of Islam against 
‘the infidels’.”° 

After regaining control of the country by late 1920, the British High 
Commissioner Sir Percy Cox initiated direct contacts with the tribal leaders, 
refusing to allow the ‘ulama to act as intermediaries to arrange a truce on 
behalf of the tribes. The regime introduced after the 1920 rising took little 
account of the Shii leadership, and until January 1921, when al-Tabataba‘i 
was given the Ministry of Education, no Shi‘i had been offered a portfolio 
in the National Government.”’ 

Amid opposition to the treaty with Britain and widespread nationalist 
agitation, a leading ‘alim of Kadhimain, Shaikh Mahdi al-Khalisi, declared a 
number of anti-mandate demands in April 1922. But he also included 
demands for half the Cabinet and half the government officials to be Shi‘i. 
In the autumn of 1922, the elderly and conservative mujtahids al-Na’ini 
and al-Isfahani signed a fatwa forbidding Shi'i participation in the coming 
elections. To silence them, al-Khalisi was deported and al-Na’ini and al- 
Isfahani were asked to leave. They were all regarded as Persian subjects. 
al-Khalisi never returned, but the two latter mujtahids were allowed to re- 
enter Iraq on condition that they revoked their anti-election fatwas and 
undertook not to take an active part in politics.” 

During that period, according to the information in the files of the 
British political police, some of the ‘ulama were among the first Iraqis to 
make connections with the Bolsheviks in Russia. In particular, Mirza 
Muhammad Ridha, son of the chief religious authority of the Shi'i sect, 
was reported to have advocated the idea of Muslim-Bolshevik cooperation 
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during 1920 and 1921.” In January 1920, a pamphlet entitled ‘Bolshevis 
and Islam’ was in circulation in Baghdad. It represented one of the earlies 
attempts to create sympathy among the Muslim peoples for the Bolshevi 
revolution.” Contacts and meetings were also reported between exile 
Iraqi ‘ulama in Persia and Soviet representatives in the winter of 1922-23,.%! 
The great mujtahid Shaikh Mahdi al-Khalisi in Kadhimain is reported to 
have paid a tribute to Lenin, published by the Soviet periodical ‘New Times’ 
in the 1950s: ‘The East awakened by you waits for the moment to translate 
into reality your cherished ideas of alliance of the Eastern nations, of the 
right of every individual and every nation, big or small, cultured or backward, 
to life and independence.’® Sluglett notes that before 1923, the ‘ulama 
tended to encourage rather than actually instigate action by tribal leaders: 


apart from the direct encouragement given to tribal leaders in 1920 by 
the ‘ulama it was frequently the case that the tribal leaders themselves 
sought validation of their anti-British or anti-Government activities rather 
than passively accepting the dictates of their religious leaders, 


In 1925, Shi‘i tribal leaders did not respond to appeals by religious leaders, 
like Muhammad al-Sadr, to support the Government’s campaign to introduce 
conscription and against increased British influence in the army. Fearing that 
conscription would deprive them of their own corps of armed retainers they 
were quite content that the British should continue to command. 

Some Shi‘i leaders, particularly the founders of Hizb al-Nahdha (Renais- 
sance Party) also attempted to bargain with the government, trying to obtain 
their demands for a higher proporton of places in the civil service in return 
for their support for the conscription bill. The formation of Hizb al-Nahdha 
in 1927 had been encouraged by the British authorities to press for Shi‘ 
rights in an attempt to make use of the conflict potential which the sectarian 
divisions contained. It was led by Amin al-Charchafchi and included the 
‘alim Muhammad Kashif al-Ghita’ and tribal leaders. When their demands 
were not met by the Government, they turned almost unanimously to Britain 
to look after their interests.“* The government, while not conceding Shi‘i 
demands, paid off the noisier and more powerful shaikhs with tax remissions 
and beneficial land legislation, frightened the ‘ulama into silence and paid 
attention to the urban politicians as and when the need arose. Tribal revolts 
during the 1920s and 1930s were often struggles for power between different 
levels of the tribal leadership. 

For the next few years, the Shi'i opposition ceased to be an active source 
of danger to the regime, and by the time of the next serious revolt, in 1935, 
the Iraqi Army had become sufficiently powerful to crush all but the most 
carefully organized tribal forces. 

An important factor in the weakened influence of the Shi'i ‘udama amon 
tribal leaders was the policy pursued by the British soon after the occupation 
In order to create a social base for the new regime, individuals were nomin- 
ated by the British intelligence services to act as tribal shaikhs, and wer 
officially invested with juridical, and later financial, authority over thei 
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tribes. Some were ‘tribal shaikhs’ whose position had waned considerably 
py World War I. This policy was continued by the Iraqi government in the 
1920s and 1930s, and in return for their cooperation and support, the Shi‘i 
shaikhs were given influence, authority, membership of parliament, and so 
forth.8° Numerous peasant revolts against the despotic powers of the 
shaikhs were put down with great ferocity. As Farouk-Sluglett and Sluglett 
correctly point out, over the following decades until the 1958 Revolution, 
the real conflict in the south was between the landlords and the peasants, 
both of which happened to be Shi'i. ‘The conflict is thus one of class and 
not one of sect’. 

Batatu also points out that many of the rural Shi‘is were relatively 
recently converted to Shi'ism, and many of the more important tribes had 
turned to Shi'ism only within the last 180 years or so.*” An important factor 
in the conversion of the tribespeople turned peasants was that the anti- 
government motif of Shi‘ism, its preoccupation with oppression, its grief- 
laden symbols, accorded with their instincts and sufferings. The agricultural, 
sheep-tending, or marsh-dwelling tribespeople are not strict in their Shi‘ism 
or well versed in their faith, On the whole they conform to certain 
traditional rites and participate in the great religious rituals, such as the 
‘ashura, but are by and large lax about their prayers or in keeping the 
Ramadan fast. Until the 1958 Revolution and even afterwards they con- 
tinued to be governed more by their ancient tribal customs than by the 
shari‘a (Islamic Law) as developed and interpreted by the highest 
authoritative legists of the day.® 

The fact that religion was very feebly organized in the overwhelmingly 
Shi‘i rural districts in the 1940s is clearly borne out by figures from the 
census of 1947. In the southern districts which accounted for more than 
49% of the total rural population of Iraq at the time, there were only 39 
religious institutions, an average of one for every 37,000 persons.® A Shi'i 
‘religious institution’ refers to such things as mosques, religious schools 
and husayniyahs (places for jamenting the martyrdom of Imam Husain in 
the Muslim month of Muharram). The Kurdish Sunni rural belt, however, 
had large numbers of takiyahs and khanaqas (dervish places of retreat and 
prayer). The 1947 census also showed that when the population was about 
4.5 million (it is about 14 million at present), the number of persons em- 
ployed in the ‘religious services’ of all denominations did not exceed 7,763. 
More than one-sixth of the total were concentrated in the Shi‘i Holy Cities. 
Another sign of the dwindling influence of the Shi‘i ‘u/ama (men of religion) 
was the continuing decrease in the number of students of religion. While 
no fewer than 6,000 students attended the theological schools of Najaf 
in 1918, the number had declined to 1,954 by 1957, of whom only 326 
were Iraqis (896 were from Iran, 665 from the Indian sub-continent and 
the rest from Arab countries).” 

The scarcity of religious institutions can partly be explained by the fact that 
vast segments of the countryside were the home of semi-mobile tribal societies. 
Large areas also consisted of permanent or seasonal marshland. Another impor- 
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tant factor in weakening the influence of religion in general, and of the trad 
tional Shi‘i clergy in particular, was the rise of Communism and its widesprea 
influence among the poor peasants in the countryside, who suffered unde 
their feudal landlords and tribal shaikhs, and also among the urban population 
whose ranks were swelled by hundreds of thousands of peasant tribespeopl 
migrants from the countryside. The population of Baghdad doubled betwee 
1927 and 1947. The Iraqi Communist Party challenged the authority of th 
landlords and highlighted the misery suffered by poor peasants and championed, 
their right to own the land they worked. In the towns, the Communist 
championed the rights of the urban poor who lived in miserable conditions, 


Organized Political Activity 


Despite the active role of the ‘ulama in the 1920 rising, the religious move- 
ment did not constitute an organized political movement with clear and 
definite programmes and aims. It was rather the case that prominent religious 
figures sometimes played an active role in the political struggles. As the in- 
fluence of the Shi‘i ‘ulama dwindled in the following decades, some 
ayatullahs collaborated with the British, and were thus labelled as al-‘ulama 
al-Hafiz (al-Hafiz is a corruption of the English word ‘office’ and is a term 
of opprobrium).” The religious movement as an ‘organized political force’ 
thus had no role in the uprisings of 1948, 1952 and 1956. It was not 
represented in the National Unity Front set up in 1957, prior to the July 
1958 Revolution. It is noteworthy that Sunni political movements such 
as the Muslim Brotherhood, which exercise greater influence in other 
countries such as Egypt and Jordan, were virtually non-existent in Iraq. 

After the 14 July 1958 Revolution, and in the face of the revolutionary 
mass upsurge, the more reactionary religious leaders - both Sunni and 
Shi‘'i — began to oppose democratic reforms. Fatwas were given which con- 
sidered land reform, nationalization and other socio-economic measures 
as haram (religiously forbidden). Calls were made by some of the clergy to 
combat Communism, to the extent of legitimizing the killing of Communists, 
at a time when the term ‘Communist’ was used to describe all supporters 
of the July Revolution.? A number of Islamic organizations attempted to 
attain legality and applied to the Ministry of Interior in February 1960 for a 
license. The programme of one such group, al-Hizb al-Islami al-‘Traqi (Iraqi 
Islamic Party) declared its hostility to ‘all the atheistic ideas and concepts 
which only recognized materialism’ and considered the dissemination of suc 
ideas as ‘destructive for society and cannot be tolerated’. Another group 
Hizb al-Tahrir (Liberation Party) advocated a closely similar programme tha 
also called for the full and universal application of Islamic rules and teaching} 
in all spheres of life. The applications of both parties for licences were re 
jected by the Ministry of Interior. But the Islamic Party appealed against the 
Ministry’s ruling and was granted legality. It was fiercely anti-Communist an 
used its paper al-Heyad (Neutrality) to attack Communists and democrati 
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forces.°> It continued its activity till 1961 when all political parties ceased 
functioning legally and their papers were suppressed. 

The pronounced sectarian policy of the ‘Arif regime (1963-66), mani- 
fested in increased discrimination against the Shi'i majority of the population, 
gave tise to widespread resentment. The emergence of the Fatimiyah group in 
1964 reflected the earliest signs of restlessness on the part of the ‘ulama. 
But it was soon penetrated by the political police and effectively dispersed.” 
A special branch was set up within the Directorate of Public Security devoted 
exclusively to combatting underground Shi‘i activities. 

In 1964, Ayatullah Khomeini was expelled from his native Iran to Turkey 
and was then granted asylum in Najaf. His stern and unswerving idealism is 
reported to have had a significant influence within the circle of ‘ulama at 
Najaf. 

According to Batatu, it was not ‘Islamic revival’ or ascendant Shi‘ism that 
prompted the clergy in Najaf to organize ranks in the late 1960s, and set 
up the Da‘wa (Islamic Call) Party. Instead, they were moved by a growing 
fear that the old faith was receding, especially among the educated and the 
urban Shi'i masses, and that their prestige and material influence was declin- 
ing.°’ But an important factor was also that under the rule of the Ba‘th 
Party, which came to power in 1968, Shi'i resentment increased as a reaction 
to the regime’s efforts to interfere with some of the religious rituals, to 
weaken the authority of the religious hierarchy, and to impose certain 
political slogans on them. 

The founding of the Da‘wa Party in 1968 or 1969 is identified by many 
Shi‘is with Sayyid Muhsin al-Hakim, the highest marji’ of the day. In 
1969, he was subjected to surveillance and harassment by the authorities. His 
son, Mahdi al-Hakim, who was accused by the government of ‘spying on 
behalf of the CIA’, was associated with the Da‘wa from the very begin- 
ning.”* Ayatullah Khomeini apparently had no hand in the rise of the 
Da‘wa Party. One reason could be that in the earliest phase of its history 
the Da‘wa had links, probably of an indirect nature, with the Shah of Iran 
who was at loggerheads with the Ba‘th at the time.” 

A major clash with the regime occurred in February 1977 when attempts 
by the police forces to interfere with the religious processions, halfway be- 
tween Najaf and Karbala, triggered off massive demonstrations. Order was 
only restored after a large army contingent had been sent in and many 
arrests were made. Later, eight Shi'i dignitaries, five clergy and three laymen, 
were sentenced to death and executed. 

The second half of the 1970s witnessed the intensified application of the 
policy of Ba‘thization, imposing the total hegemony of the Ba‘th Party 
in all spheres of life. This process was accompanied by a policy of escalating 
repression of the Iraqi Communist Party, including the liquidation 
of scores of its cadres and members in 1978. The severe blows dealt to the 
Communist Party organizations thus helped to produce a temporary void 
in the political underground movement. The revolutionary upheaval in Iran 
also had a significant impact and provided an inspiring example that gene- 
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rated sympathy and support for the religious forces. In October 1978, as th 
anti-Shah movement intensified in Iran, the Ba‘th regime expelled Ayatulla 
Khomeini. This provocative step was soon followed up by a visit to Baghdad 
by the Shah’s wife, Empress Farah Diba, who was escorted around the 
Holy Places by Saddam Husain.!° 

Early in 1980, after a number of grenade attacks in Baghdad blamed on 
the Da‘wa Party, tens of thousands of people were expelled to Iran, in 
brutal conditions, under the pretext that they were of ‘Iranian origin’. On 
19 April 1980, the Shi‘a leader Sayyid Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr, and hi 
sister Bint al-Huda, were executed after being held under house arrest in 
Najaf. A decree by the ruling Revolution Command Council banned the 
Da‘wa Party and made Da‘wa membership punishable by death. al-Sadr 
had no political or organizational connection with either the Da‘wah or other 
groups. But as he was the most distinguished Shi‘i legist, he was looked 
upon for political leadership.’ After the Iranian revolution he was in- 
creasingly regarded by the Ba‘th regime as a potential threat. The other 
Iraqi chief marji’, Abu’l-Qasim al-Khu’i, remained wrapped up in religion 
and was determined not to sanction or oppose the government. 

Among other more recent active Islamic organizations is the Organization 
of Islamic Action which was formed in 1979, nearly five months after the 
victory of the Iranian revolution. Jam‘iyyat al-‘Ulama al-Mujahidin (The 
Community of Combatant ‘Ulama), which is more like an umbrella organiza- 
tion, was formed in 1981 by Ayatullah Muhammad Bagir al-Hakim, with 
the blessing of Iran, in an attempt to close Shi‘i ranks. 

It is difficult to assess the real strength of the various Shi‘i underground 
forces, but the scale of opposition to the regime and the latter’s ruthless clamp- 
down indicate that the Da‘wa was the strongest group. During the past few 
years, the Islamic Action Organization has been noted for carrying out a num- 
ber of successful armed operations in Baghdad. There is, however, no evidence 
available of any level of activity by the third group, Jam ‘iyyat al-‘Ulama. 

The ideological basis of these organizations is generally fairly similar. 
They all consider that the process of historical development is merely a con- 
flict between ‘atheism’ and belief.'°? They tend to exaggerate the role of the 
religious movement and its real potential, and also avoid entering into 
economic analyses. In their political organization and outlook the move- 
ments have been influenced to a great extent by the revolutionary upheava 
in Iran. During recent years, they have been increasingly subjugated, organiza- 
tionally and politically, to the influence of the ruling clergy in Iran. A 
Iraqi Islamic organizations are now based in Tehran and are entirely de 
pendent on the material and financial support of the Iranian regime. Rival 
and in-fighting are rife, and the setting up of the Supreme Assembly for th 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SAIRI) on 17 November 1982 ‘as a step alon 
the path of uniting their political and military work’ was seen as an attemp 
to unify the various groupings by force under a single command directl 
supervised by their Iranian counterparts. SAIRI has declared its unequivoc 
subordination to Ayatullah Khomeini as the supreme commander of thi 
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Islamic nation. 

The Da‘wa Party has advanced some political views and statements, 
addressed to the political forces in Iraq, calling for the unity of the opposi- 
tion ranks in order to overthrow Saddam’s dictatorship.!™ However, after 
joining SAIRI, the Da‘wa Party retreated fully from some of its more 
positive stands and from the call for a dialogue among the opposition forces 
which was included in its ‘Manifesto for Mutual Understanding’ of 1980. 
The Islamic Action Organization seems not to recognize the need for a 
patriotic alliance, but rather to put emphasis on the unity of Islamic organiza- 
tions. However, it stipulates as a condition for such unity acceptance of the 
principle of wilayat al-Faqih, ‘vice-regency of the Islamic jurist’, and the 
establishment of an Islamic government in Iraq under the leadership of Imam 
Khomeini. A representative of this organization justified absolute dependence 
on Iran by claiming ‘it is based on our relationship to the sole Islam, the sole 
leader and the sole state.’’° Iraq is seen as part of the ‘great Islamic home- 
land’. The official organ of this organization, al-Jihad, attributed the emerg- 
ence of political parties and movements, and right-wing and left ideological 
trends in Iraq, to the absence of Islamic religious organization in the past.'® 
SAIRI, which includes the three above-mentioned organizations, is based in 
Tehran and issues a weekly paper al-Shahadah. It has Muhammad Badqir al- 
Hakim of Najaf as its official spokesman. He is the son of the late Sayyid 
Muhsin al-Hakim of Najaf, a senior Shi‘i marji’ who died in 1970. 

It is noteworthy that the impetus given to these organizations by the 
victory of the Iranian revolution in 1979, as manifested by their armed 
operations inside Iraq (particularly in Baghdad), has receded for a number 
of reasons. The most significant among these is their diminished influence 
inside Iraq following ruthless campaigns of repression and deportation, 
which has weakened their organizations. The execution of Muhammad 
Baqir al-Sadr has also dealt a heavy blow to the movement and caused it to 
lack an effective overall guidance and unifying symbol, as well as any in- 
tellectual significance. Developments in Iran. and the suppression of demo- 
cratic freedoms have also had a profound impact. The Iranian Islamic system 
is no longer an inspiring example for the Iraqi people who have long been 
deprived of their fundamental rights and are longing to enjoy political 
democracy and the freedoms which have been ruthlessly suppressed under 
Ba‘thist rule. Furthermore, the intensified struggles of the patriotic and 
democratic forces has helped to unite broad sections of the people, from a 
variety of ethnic groups and sects, and rally them under their slogans, 
particularly the main slogan calling for democracy in Iraq and true autonomy 
for Iraqi Kurdistan. Another important factor is the dependence of the 
religious organizations on the support and backing of the Iranian regime 
and calls for ‘merging with its staie’, ‘integration within the leadership of 
the ‘umma (i.e. Islamic nation)’,°” and the ‘export of the Islamic revolution’. 

The Iraqi Islamic forces have stated their clear stand regarding the over- 
throw of the dictatorship in Iraq, but the methods and means advocated for 
Overthrowing this dictatorship, the alternative they support, and their stand 
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on the war unleashed against Iran in September 1980, have undergon 
significant changes. Following the failure of the acts of individual terror 
the blows dealt to several of their clandestine units, the physical liquidatio: 
of hundreds of cadres and supporters at the hands of the security apparatus 
and the transfer of their headquarters to Iran, they have started to advocat 
exploiting the war to weaken the regime and then ‘revolutionize’ (incite t 
revolution) the masses of people through a ‘Popular Islamic Revolution’ 
However, the response to the calls made by these forces has been almost nil 
Iraq did not witness any mass anti-regime activity organized on a religiow 
basis, whereas the political forces allied in the Democratic Patriotic Fron 
(DPF) have escalated their activity to include armed struggle in Kurdistan 
The religious forces have thus come to pin their hopes on ‘a decisive con 
quest’.! This stand was elaborated in the statement of SAIRI after a 
explosion at the Iraqi News Agency in Baghdad on 16 December 1982 
which declared the Council as ‘the legitimate and sole representative of th 
Iraqi people’. While pointing out that the alternative to the dictatorial regim 
‘would be determined by the people following the overthrow of the rul 
of despotism’, it went on to declare that ‘this people will only choose th 
Islamic system and Islamic leadership’. Such a stand contradicts the slogan 
raised by the other opposition forces which have called for a broad patrioti 
front open to all anti-dictatorship forces, and a democratic coalition govern 
ment to replace the regime. 

The spirit of hegemony, monopoly of political power, the imposition o 
an Islamic alternative against the will of the people, and total subjugatio 
to the Iranian regime, and its repressive policies and covetous designs toward 
Iraq, in addition to its vague stands towards the Kurdish people and othe 
national minorities, and its blind hostility towards the democratic forces 
have increasingly isolated the organized religious opposition movement 
On the other hand, the policies and slogans advocated by the patriotic an 
democratic movement have gained increasing support. The religious force 
now face the choice between adhering to their present policies or workin 
side by side with other opposition forces, not for ‘an Islamic alternativi 
versus the atheistic alternative’? but rather for a democratic alternativ 
versus other alternatives hostile to the interests of the Iraqi people and th 
national sovereignty and independence of Iraq. 


The Arab Nationalist Movement in Iraq 


An extensive exposition of the historical roots of Arab nationalism and t 
evolution of the ideological and political thought of the pan-Arab movemen 
is given in Chapter Five (‘Iraqi Ba‘thism: Nationalism, Socialism a 
National Socialism’). Here, light is shed on the role in the contem] ora 
history of Iraq of Arab nationalist parties and forces other than the Ba‘t 

The pan-Arab movement which sprang up in Iraq at the beginning 
the 20th century was influenced by the Young Turk Revolution of 19 
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In the 1920s many of its adherents identified themselves fully with the 
monarchy. It also existed as a trend within al-Hizb al-Watani (National 
Patty) led by Ja‘far Abu’l-Timman between 1928 and 1933. In 1935, the 
Muthanna Club was founded and declared its commitment to ‘disseminating 
the spirit of Arab nationalism ... preserving Arab traditions . . . strengthen- 
ing the sense of Arab manhood in youth, and creating a new Arab culture 
which would unite to the Arab heritage what is worthy in the civilization 
of the West.’!° It had close links with a pan-Arab faction of young army 
officers centered around a group known as the Golden Square, led by Colonel 
Salah-al-Din al-Sabbagh, the moving spirit in the coups d’état of 1938 and 
1941. The Muthanna Club developed leanings towards authoritarianism and 
derived its strength from Sabbagh’s group which had a dominant voice in 
the army and the administration of the country. The destruction of this 
group brought about by the defeat of the 1941 military movement and 
British military intervention, led to the breakup of the club. Surviving leaders 
of the Club later constituted the central nucleus of the right-wing Inde- 
pendence Party (Hizb al-Istiglal), founded on 2 April 1946. Muhammad 
Mahdi Kubbah, the vice-chairman from 1935 to 1941 of the Muthanna 
Club, became the chairman of the Independence Party from 1946 to 1959. 
While declaring its opposition to ‘the class standpoint’ and to ‘regional, 
sectarian and religious fanaticism,’ and its support for ‘an adaptation to 
spirit of the time even while clinging to the old and venerable distinguishing 
attributes and high principles,’ the Party called for a fully independent 
Iraq and for the eventual establishment -of a federated Arab state.'!? The 
Party membership grew rapidly, counting in 1947 no fewer than 5,450 
members drawn mainly from the middle strata, with the legal profession 
being well represented. The Party had no intensive inner life and from the 
late 1940s it revolved around its leading figures, such as the secretary, Siddiq 
Shanshal.!!? 

During the 1948 popular uprising of al-Wathbah (The Leap), the policy 
of the Independence Party was characterized by vacillation. As mass pressure 
continued to build up against Salih Jabr’s government, a statement issued 
in its name on 22 January 1948 pleaded that ‘his Highness and loyal 
personages must be given time to deal with the situation.”'!? During the 
uprising of November 1952, the Independents drew closer to other anti- 
governmental forces—the National Democrats, the United Popular 
Front, and the Partisans of Peace — and joined the ‘Contact Committee’ 
formed to coordinate joint action. The Party advocated reforms and the 
granting of liberties and together with the National Democrats called 
for a limit on ownership in land, a policy of non-alignment, and the 
termination of the treaty with Britain.’* After the mid-1950s, the 
Party suffered from immobility, a drift of its younger elements into 
the Ba‘th Party and the general swing of the political mood of young 
People in Iraq towards the left. During the anti-government upsurge 
following the Tripartite aggression on Egypt in October 1956, the 
Independence Party joined other opposition forces in a joint ‘Field 
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Command’. A few months later, in February 1957, the National Unit 
Front was set up and the Party was represented in its Supreme Committe 
by its leader Muhammad Mahdi Kubbah. Some of the Party leaders ha 
personal connections with the clandestine Free Officer movement. Afte 
the Revolution of 14 July 1958 and the overthrow of the monarchy, Siddi 
Shanshal joined the cabinet as Minister of Guidance. The Party supporte 
the calls for unity with the United Arab Republic, and in February 195 
Shanshal resigned together with the other nationalists in the cabinet. | 
collaborated with the Ba‘th Party and the Movement. of Arab Nationalists 
During that period, it had no official or clandestine newspaper. By mid- 
1959, after a highly turbulent revolutionary period, the Independence Party 
was dying away. 

A more significant nationalist grouping was the Harakiyyin (Movemen 
of Arab Nationalists), which had its beginnings in a small group of Ara 
students which was founded in 1948 at the American University of Beiru 
by George Habash and others. Its main driving force was its ardour for Arab 
national unity and later its adulation of the person of Nasser after the 
Revolution in Egypt in July 1952. It was first organized in Iraq in 1955 
recruiting mainly among students, but it did not play any significant role 
in Iraqi politics before 1958. The Movement laid emphasis on Arab unity 
and strongly attacked the Communists in its clandestine publications after 
the July Revolution. In August 1958, al-Rabitah al-Qawmiyyah (Nationalist 
League) was set up and raised the slogan ‘One Arab people ... One Arab 
State’. It claimed to be a pan-Arab non-partisan organization, and con 
ducted mainly anti-communist propaganda." In 1960, a diminutive 
Nasserist party, the Arab Socialist Party, came into being under the slogan 
‘Struggle-Unity-Socialism’, and was led by the president of the Bar Associa 
tion, ‘Abd al-Razzaq Shabib.1!° 

Iraqi nationalist exiles in Egypt formed the Iraqi Nationalist Groupin 
in 1959, which included representatives of various nationalist parties an 
movements. It was in reality connected to the Refugee Affairs Bureau of th 
Egyptian government, and carried out a propaganda campaign against Qasim’ 
regime, in radio broadcasts and publications, until the coup d’état of 
February 1963.'!7 Attempts were made to establish an alliance between thi 
various nationalist forces but these were shortlived due to rivalries an 
fragmentation. In 1961, a Nationalist Front was set up which included th 
Ba‘th Party, the Independence Party and the Movement of Arab Nationalist 
But only a few months later, in July 1961, sharp differences erupted follo 
ing Qasim’s claims on Kuwait, as some members of the Front regarded t 
move as a positive step towards Arab unity. 

Soon after the bloody coup d’état of February 1963, attempts by t 
Ba‘th Party to impose one-party rule, in addition to mounting intern 
opposition, combined to deepen the rift between the Ba’th and its nationali 
allies who had earlier supported and participated in its anti-Communi 
campaign. The clash with the Nasserists worsened after the collapse of uni 
talks with Egypt in July 1963, and the unsuccessful experiment of t 
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United Arab Republic of 1958-61 had already divided Nasser and the Ba‘th 
of Syria. Military Nasserists later played an active role in ousting the Ba‘th 
Party in a coup d’état led by the President, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, who gave 
them a free hand in an attempt to model Iraq’s political system on that of 
Egypt. In July 1964, ‘the Arab Socialist Union — Iraqi Region’ was an- 
nounced and embraced, in addition to the Harakiyyin, various nationalist 
groupings of little significance and some ex-Independents and ex-Ba‘thists 
who had become Nasserists."4® However, by the spring of 1965, Nasser’s 
fervour for unity had begun to fade, and the Nasserists began losing ground 
rapidly. In an attempt to avoid a complete break, the commander of the air 
force, ‘Arif ‘Abd al-Razzaq, who was closely associated with the Harakiyyin, 
was appointed Premier and Defence Minister in September 1965. Despite 
that, the Harakiyyin and other Nasserists staged a coup attempt which back- 
fired and the principal plotters fled the country. During the following years 
till July 1968, when the Ba‘th Party seized power once again, Nasserists and 
Independent nationalists joined successive cabinets. After the June 1967 War 
many Nasserists were set free and reinstated in their former posts.'!9 

By July 1968, the nationalist forces were no longer in any serious position 
to challenge the Ba‘th; they had become too fragmented and ineffective. 
No fewer than nine mutually antagonistic pan-Arab organizations were in 
the field: the Arab Socialist Movement, The Congress of Socialist 
Nationalists, the Party of Arab Toilers, the Party of Revolutionary Workers, 
the Socialist Party of Unity, the Nationalist League, the Nationalist Congress, 
the Movement of Socialist Unionists, and the Arab Socialist Party.‘ The 
largest, the Arab Socialist Movement, had just split into two factions, one 
following the line of the UAR and the other advocating Marxism-Leninism 
and ‘popular armed struggle’.'2! After seizing power in July 1968, the Ba'th 
Party endeavoured to crush all other nationalist forces and emerge as the 
sole and undisputed leader of the pan-Arab movement. During the first few 
months, it settled scores with the Nasserists and former Ba'thists who had 
collaborated with the ‘Arif regimes after the collapse of the first Ba'th 
experience in power in 1963. It purged from the armed forces high-ranking 
officers whose allegiance to the new regime was in doubt and who had been 
instrumental in palace coups and plots during the 1960s. Potential nationalist 
tivals were liquidated at the hands of assassination squads directed 
by Saddam Husain through the head of the security apparatus Nadhim 
Kazzar. In mid-February 1969, the Arab Socialist Movement, now led by 
the former Ba‘thist Fu ad al-Rikabi, issued a joint statement with the Iraqi 
Communist Party which called for putting an end to the prevailing ‘state 
of emergency’ and all manifestations of political terror and repression. The 
Campaign against other nationalist forces was coupled with a fiercely hostile 
Stance towards Nasser and his policy on the Middle East and the Palestine 
Bohs which was officially maintained until Nasser’s death in September 
970. 

The task of suppressing other nationalist forces proved to be far easier 
than the futile attempts to crush the Kurdish national movement led by 
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Mulla Mustafa Barzani and the Iraqi Communist Party. Nationalist groupin 
were fragmented and torn apart by the political and ideological in-fightin 
which had plagued the pan-Arab movement after the defeat suffered b 
Egypt in the June 1967 War. Furthermore, they lacked a mass base and thei 
organizations could not withstand systematic state terror. Many such grou 
ings existed only in name and were centred around a few leading figure 
they were no match for the Ba‘th party which had a relatively cohere 
organization and could draw on the experience it had gained after th 
February 1963 coup. The Ba'th gradually consolidated its hold on politic 
power through a policy combining terror with socio-economic reforms. B 
the end of 1971, the nationalist parties had virtually ceased to exist. Man 
of their cadres were coerced or bribed into joining the Ba‘th party and r 
linquishing their previous political affiliations. Some were physically liqui 
dated or assassinated. Thus Fu‘ad al-Rikabi, the leader of the Nasseri 
Socialist Party, who had split from the Arab Socialist Movement, was kille 
while in Ba‘quba prison in November 1971. He had been the first Secretar 
General of the Iraqi Ba'th party between 1952 and 1959 and a Minist 
in the first cabinet after the 14 July 1958 Revolution. After denouncin 
the pan-Arab command of the Ba‘th Party in 1961, he had turned to Nasserisi 
Remnants of various nationalist and Nasserist forces who fled the countr 
sought refuge in Syria, Egypt and Libya. Some came together in the Ira 
National Grouping which operated from Damascus during the early 1970’ 
and carried out mainly propaganda work. They were however virtually no: 
existent inside Iraq as the Ba‘th party gradually imposed its total hegemon 
over the nationalist movement. When the Patriotic Front was announce 
in July 1973, a few former Nasserists served on its Supreme Committe 
as ‘independent’ nationalists and some joined the cabinet. Throughout th 
1970s, the position of the nationalist forces did not change and they did no 
constitute a real threat to Ba‘th power. Some became associated wit 
Palestinian organizations in Lebanon, but in general their policies we 
dictated to a large extent by their host states on which they were heavil 
dependent for material support. 

The purge in the Ba‘th party hierarchy and the crisis it faced after Saddai 
Husain became president in July 1979, coupled with the collapse of uni 
talks with Syria and the final showdown with the Iraqi Communist Part 
gave a new impetus to opposition forces, including the nationalist moveme 
The latter hoped to cultivate dissent within the Ba'th and win over supp 
among sections of the armed forces in the case of a possible collapse of t 
dictatorship. On 12 November 1980, less than two months after the st 
of Saddam’s war against neighbouring Iran, an alliance of opposition fore 
the Democratic Patriotic and National Front (DPNF), was announced 
Damascus which included nationalist Arab and Kurdish forces together wi 
the Iraqi Communist Party. The nationalist forces included the Socia 
Party, the Arab Socialist Movement and the pro-Syrian Ba th party (Ir 
Regional Command). The Front advocated ‘the overthrow of the dictato 
regime and the setting up of a patriotic coalition government which achi 
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democracy for Iraq and autonomy for Iraqi Kurdistan’. The Arab nationalist 
patties objected to the inclusion of the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) 
in the DPNF and supported the other major Kurdish party, the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK). As a result they adopted a hostile attitude to- 
wards the Democratic Patriotic Front (DPF) which was set up on 28 
November 1980 at the initiative of the Iraqi Communist Party and included 
the KDP. As a result, the Communist Party announced in early 1981 that it 
had suspended its membership in the DPNF. 

In general, the nationalist forces are still plagued by fragmentation and 
personal rivalries for leadership. A meeting in Tripoli, Libya, in February 
1983 which aimed at setting up a broad front of opposition forces, broke 
up after nationalist forces and groupings were unable to reach agreement. 
However, in November 1984, the Socialist Party, together with two other 
forces, announced that it would join the DPF. Policy documents of 
nationalist forces are generally scarce and it is difficult to provide a com- 
prehensive review of their policies and to follow the path of their develop- 
ment. In common with the Arab Nationalist Movement and Nasserism 
generally, they have undergone a process of ideological and political radicaliz- 
ation, but a number of constraints have impeded this process, particularly 
the lack of an effective mass base inside Iraq and also extensive interference 
from various Arab quarters. 
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Peter Sluglett 


The name ‘Kurdistan’ designates an area on the present borders of Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq and Syria, the homeland of the Kurds, a pastoral nomadic people 
of Indo-European origin. The Kurdish people ‘have the unfortunate dis- 
tinction of being probably the only community of over 15 million persons 
which has not achieved some form of national statehood, despite a struggle 
extending back over several decades.’ Although there are at least four 
major Kurdish dialect groups, Minorsky’s contention that the similarities 
between them indicate a common origin,’ probably Median, has not been 
challenged. All varieties of Kurdish are Indo-European, and thus belong 
to the same linguistic family as Persian, although there are many important 
differences of syntax and vocabulary. There is thus no structural relationship 
whatever between Kurdish and Arabic or Kurdish and Turkish, and of course 
Arabic and Turkish are themselves members of two very different linguistic 
families, the Semitic and Altaic groups. 

Extrapolating on the latest census figures for the provinces in each of 
the four countries in which the Kurds form the majority of the population 
(18 provinces in Turkey, 3 provinces in Iran, 3 provinces and parts of 2 others 
in Iraq, parts of 2 provinces in Syria), plus some 140,000 in the Soviet Union, 
the total number of Kurds in the Middle East and Central Asia today is an 
estimated 17 million. Since three of the four countries (Iraq is the exception) 
have never ‘recognized’ the Kurds as a separate ethnic entity, this figure is 
naturally open to question, but the lowest estimates have been taken in all 
cases, with nominal additions for the large Kurdish populations in cities 
Outside the Kurdish area such as Baghdad and Istanbul. If these figures are 
broadly correct, the Kurdish percentage of the population is 18.6% in 
Turkey, 16% in Iran, 23% in Iraq and 11% in Syria.? Most Kurds can trace 
their origins to particular tribes, although increasing rural to urban migration 
(and, in the case of the Turkish Kurds, migration to West Germany) has 
tended to weaken tribal bonds. Furthermore, the passage of time and the 
political constraints on cross-frontier transhumance have combined to in- 
Crease the tendency to sedentarization. 
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History 


Until the end of the First World War, the Kurds were generally subject to 
what was at least the nominal jurisdiction either of the Shah of Iran or the 
Ottoman sultan, with a few small communities in the Russian Caucasus, 
The boundary between Iran and the Ottoman Empire was not finally charted 
until 1913, which meant that attempts on the part of either government to 
assert its authority in the Kurdish areas could be kept in check by reinforce- 
ments from the ‘other side’. In general terms, the Ottomans attempted to 
extend their authority over all parts of the Empire after the dissolution o 
the janissaries in 1826, and their efforts to do so caused major risings in 
the Kurdish areas in 1837-52 and 1880-81. By the end of the century, 
the Ottomans had managed to recruit many Kurdish tribesmen into the 
Hamidiyya cavalry, named after Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid (1876-1909), which 
was used to put down Armenian risings in Eastern Anatolia in the 1890’s.* 
Nevertheless, it is clear that government authority had not been universally 
accepted in either the Iranian or Ottoman Kurdish areas by the First World 
War. 

In common with the other non-Turkish peoples of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Kurds were affected by the currents of nationalism in Europe and Asia 
in the second part of the 19th century. Kurdish intellectuals began to form 
secret societies aiming either at some form of decentralized administration 
of the Kurdish provinces, or (more rarely) for complete independence from 
the Ottoman government. In an essentially rural and tribal society, however, 
such activities were generally to have little effect unless they were ac- 
companied by the support of powerful tribes and their leaders, who could 
produce the weapons and the men necessary to effect the political changes 
desired by the intellectuals. 

During the First World War, the Turks and the Russians were on opposit 
sides, while Iran remained neutral. However, Russian troops had bee 
stationed in Iran since 1909 (when they had intervened on the Shah’s side i 
the Constitutional Revolution), and Turkish troops actually captured Tabri 
from the Russians for 10 days early in 1915. After the Treaty of Bres 
Litovsk in December 1917, when Russia withdrew from the war, there wa 
a virtual power vacuum in eastern Turkey until well into 1919, and also i 
western Iran until Reza Khan’s seizure of power in 1921. In general, th 
absence of any centralized authority in the area permitted widespread di 
order and the massacre or expulsion of most of the Assyrian and some 
the Armenian populations, who, as Christians, had tended to take the Russi 
side.> Further south, Mosul town was occupied a little after the Treaty 
Mudros (30 October 1918), and the area of British occupation was soo 
afterwards held to extend over the whole of Mosul province.® Kurdi 
nationalists in exile outside Turkey, and local tribal leaders in ex-Ottom 
Kurdistan, saw the defeat of the Ottomans and the occupation of Mos 
as a golden opportunity for pressing their claims, encouraged by Preside 
Woodrow Wilson’s 14 Points (8 January 1918), the Twelfth of which stat 
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that ‘the nationalities now under Turkish rule should (sc. in the event of an 
Allied victory) be assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous development.’ 

At this time,- it will be remembered, the two southern Iraqi provinces 
were under direct British administration. Because of the circumstances of 
the occupation of Mosul province, and because of its mountainous terrain, 
it could not be occupied in the same way. In fact, the whole question of the 
future of Mosul, and whether it was to be ‘returned’ to Turkey, or be part 
of the new state of Iraq, was not to be settled finally until 1925. In mid- 
November 1918, it was British policy to encourage the appointment of 
suitable local figures to administer the area with British political advisors. 
The most prominent of these notables was Shaikh Mahmud Barzinji, who 
was installed as governor of Sulaimaniya.’ 

A variety of factors combined to ensure that this was not to be the pre- 
lude to the creation of an independent or quasi-independent Kurdish state. 
In the first place, although this took some time to emerge clearly, the British 
government gradually became committed to the establishment of an Arab 
state under British auspices in Iraq, and to the inclusion of the oil-bearing 
province of Mosul within that state. Secondly, the defeat of the Ottomans 
was followed by the rise of a national resistance movement in Anatolia in 
the spring of 1919, the prelude to the war of independence, which ended 
with Ataturk and his forces victorious, compelling the British and Greek 
occupying armies to withdraw by October 1922.8 In these changing 
circumstances the Kurds both north and south of the present Turco-Iraqi 
frontier naturally hesitated over whether to throw in their lot with Britain 
or with Turkey, since Britain’s locus standi in the area was by no means 
clear. Finally, and very significantly for the future, the whole concept of an 
‘independent Kurdistan’ or ‘self-determination for the Kurds’ required a 
degree of consensus in the recognition, on the part of the Kurds themselves, 
of suitable representatives. At this stage, the desire for Kurdish autonomy 
did not, because of traditional clan and tribal rivalries, produce any coherent 
movement towards Kurdish unity; Shaikh Mahmud was removed by the 
British in May 1919 because his support base was so inadequate that he 
could not control areas less than 20 miles from Sulaimaniya.? 

Throughout 1919 and for most of 1920, there were constant risings in 
Northern Iraq. Some were inspired by the Turks in an attempt to drive 
British forces out of the Mosul area, but some were the normal Kurdish 
expression of distaste at the imposition of outside authority.’° By the 
Summer of 1920, a few months after the award of the mandates for Palestine 
and Iraq to Britain and Syria and Lebanon to France, the Istanbul govern- 
Ment accepted the Treaty of Sévres,"’ against the wish of the Grand National 
Assembly convened by Atatiirk and his supporters in Ankara. The Treaty 
amounted to the dismemberment of what was left of Turkey and its partition 
between Italy and Greece, with ‘independent states’ in Armenia and 
Kurdistan. Although the rise of Atatirk ensured that Sévres was never 
Tatified, it marked an important turning point in the history of the evolution 
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of the Kurdish movement, as the first formal declaration of intent to set u 
a separate and specifically Kurdish political entity. 

By the early 1920s, therefore, the political geography of the Kurdish area 
had begun to assume much of the shape that it does today, with the Kurd 
divided between Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Syria. In general terms, the Turkis| 
government under Atatiirk pursued consistently repressive policies towar 
the Kurdish population, which amounted to a virtual denial of the separat 
ethnic or linguistic identity of the Kurds, and drastic reprisals, involvin 
executions, massacres and mass deportations were taken against any attempt 
to assert Kurdish nationalism or independence. The risings led by Shai 
Sa‘id (1925), the Khoybun revolt (1929-30) and the Dersim rebellion (193 
were all put down with great ferocity.!? In Iran, the early 1920s were fille 
with uncertainty. The Iranian Kurds were told firmly by the British t 
respect the rule of the Iranian government, meaning that they should expec 
no assistance from Britain in setting up a Kurdish political entity. Howeve 
the Russian revolution had removed the Iranian monarchy’s main suppor 
which meant that there was anarchy throughout most of the country. In the 
Kurdish area Simko Agha, the chief of the Shakkak tribe, seized power ir 
Western Azerbaijan shortly after the end of the war. Although checke 
by the Cossack brigade, he managed to gain the support of several Kurdis 
tribes in the Mahabad region, and began to talk of creating a Kurdish stat 
taking the towns of Mahabad and Khoi in the autumn of 1921. By Jul 
1922, however, the Iranian Army had been sufficiently reorganized t 
defeat Simko and his allies, and he was forced to flee across the borde 
into Turkey.'? 

In Iraq, the situation of the Kurds was more complex. In 1922, the Britis 
mandatory authorities promised the Kurds a form of autonomy in Norther 
Iraq; but by this time Shaikh Mahmud Barzinji, whom the British had re 
instated, faute de mieux, in Sulaimaniya, seems to have decided agains 
accepting any form of Iraqi suzerainty. By the spring, Shaikh Mahmud 
movement had gathered sufficient momentum for the British authorities t 
decide that it could only be put down by force, and British troops wer 
moved into Rowanduz and Koi Sanjak by the end of April. It was not un 
July 1924 that Sulaimaniya itself was occupied, and Shaikh Mahmud wi 
still considered enough of a danger for the bombing of the town by t 
RAF to be authorized in December 1924.'* 

By this time, the League of Nations had decided to send a speci 
Commission to decide whether the Mosul wilayet should be part of It 
or of Turkey. After several months’ deliberation, the Commissioners decid 
that Mosul should be part of Iraq, a recommendation which seems to ha 
found general favour.!* Early in 1926, the Prime Minister of Iraq declar 
that civil servants in the Kurdish area should be Kurds, that Kurdish 
Arabic should be the official languages of the area, and that Kurdish childr 
should be educated in Kurdish.1® Although these provisions were only ha 
heartedly carried out, it is fair to say that the Kurds’ separate ethnic identi 
has generally been recognized to a greater or lesser extent by all Iraqi gove 
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ments since then, and token Kurds served as ministers in virtually all the 
governments under the monarchy. However, the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930, 
under which Iraq became at least nominally independent from Britain, did 
not contain any specific minority guarantees, much to the consternation 
of many Kurds. Shaikh Mahmud was technically exiled from Iraq between 
1926 and 1930, but seems to have been able to enter the country from Iran 
and meet frequently with British officials without any difficulty. By 1929, 
some of the Kurdish deputies in the Iraqi parliament sent a memorandum 
to the Prime Minister, expressing their concern that nothing had been done 
in any very tangible way to implement the promises he had made in 1926.!7 
In the circumstances, the announcement by Britain that she would support 
Iraq’s application for independence in 1932 naturally caused serious mis- 
givings, especially when, as has been mentioned, it became known that the 
treaty contained no minority guarantees. 

At this stage, there was very little that the British authorities were pre- 
pared to do to force the Iraq government to make concessions. After serious 
tioting in Sulaimaniya in September 1930, Shaikh Mahmud indicated that 
he was once more prepared to go on the offensive, and fighting broke out 
again in the spring of 1931.1* This time, Mahmud was decisively defeated, 
but, almost simultaneously, a new and generally more effective nucleus of 
Kurdish opposition was developing, in the Barzani tribal lands in the sub- 
district of Baradost. Mulla Mustafa Barzani, the younger brother of the 
Barzani religious and tribal leader Shaikh Ahmad, emerged in the early 
1930s as the principal figure in Iraqi Kurdish politics, a position he was to 
retain until his death in exile in 1979.'° 

After organizing a series of revolts against the Iraq government in the 
Barzan area, the Barzani brothers were finally forced to surrender and 
eventually made to live under a loose form of house arrest in Sulaimaniya 
in 1936. In the course of his stay in Sulaimaniya, which is still regarded 
as the intellectual centre of ‘southern Kurdistan’, Barzani came into contact 
with Kurdish political writers and thinkers, some of whom joined together 
to form the clandestine Héwa (Hope) Party in 1939. Héwa was a fairly 
loose grouping and included both left-wing and right-wing factions, that is, 
those who believed that revolution and socialism were essential ingredients 
if the Kurds were to achieve their national rights, and those who felt that 
the key to obtaining Kurdish rights lay in Britain’s hands, and that some 
form of alliance or association with Britain was necessary. Since such 
differences were to form the basis of important splits within the Kurdish 
movement later on, it is as well to indicate their emergence, at least in a 
tacit form, at this stage. As was to be expected of a traditional tribal leader 
Barzani himself was more inclined to favour some sort of accommodation 
with Britain. 

In addition to Héwa, the Iraqi Communist Party had become active in 
Kurdistan almost from the time of its foundation in 1934. The earliest 
Communist newspaper, Kifah al-Sha'b, carried slogans in favour of Kurdish 
Tights, and Communist organizations were set up in Arbil and other Kurdish 
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centres in 1941 and 1942. In addition, Azadi, the first Kurdish political 
paper, was edited by members of the Communist Party. An editorial in 
the first issue of the paper in 1944 declared: 


We urge the politically conscious among the sons of our people and 
every sincere Kurd who loves his people and his homeland, not to leave 
his people unorganized and unprepared . . . we urge him to struggle for 
democratic parties and associations to organize the Kurdish people, to 
prepare them and enable them to achieve self-determination so that 
their unity with the Arabs in Iraq would be a voluntary union based on 
equality of rights.7! 


The Party consistently stressed Kurdish rights in its National Charter, which 
was endorsed by the first Party Conference in 1944 and subsequently by the 
National Congress in 1945. In broad terms, the ICP was the first political 
party to develop a coherent policy on the Kurdish question, which generally 
amounted to a plan for autonomy based on Kurdish self-determination. During 
and after the Second World War the ICP continued to have a wide following 
in the Kurdish area, and was particularly influential in the period before the 
revolution of 1958.” 

In 1941, the Iraq government under Rashid ‘Ali al-Gailani was making 
what appeared to the British Embassy to be over-friendly overtures to the 
Axis powers, and as a result a British military force was sent to occupy Iraq 
at the end of April.?* For the rest of the war Britain kept a tight rein on 
political developments in Iraq, through the close relationship between the 
Prime Minister, Nuri al-Sa‘id, and the British Ambassador, Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis, who had previously served as Adviser to the Iraqi Ministry of 
Interior from 1921 to 1935. Since many Iraqis continued to believe that 
an Allied defeat was possible at least until the major victories of 1943, the 
British and Iraqi authorities were inclined to concentrate most of their 
efforts in the southern parts of the country, leaving the north more or les 
to its own devices.4 In July 1943, Barzani managed to escape fro 
Sulaimaniya, and made his way back to Barzan, where he raised a revol 
in the autumn. In the course of November-December 1943, he mad 
several overtures to the British authorities in an attempt to induce Britai 
to support Kurdish autonomy. In the course of a remarkable correspondenc 
with Cornwallis, Barzani declared his willingness to obey him ‘whatever you 
orders may be’.”5 For his part, Cornwallis, presumably realizing that Barzani’ 
strong position in the north could be used as an additional lever against an 
signs of recalcitrance on the part of the Iraq government, encouraged Nu 
al-Sa‘id to make contact with the Kurdish leader to try to work out a settl 
ment.” However, both Cornwallis and Nuri seem to have reckoned witho 
the extremely spirited reaction of the Regent of Iraq and many member 
of the cabinet, who saw, or purported to see, that any concessions in th 
direction of autonomy were simply a prelude to separatism, and thus 
derogation of the sovereignty of the Iraqi state which, it should be 1 
membered, had only assumed its final form in 1926, some 17 years earlie 
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In fact, the plans for a Kurdish settlement found so little favour that Nuri 
was forced into temporary retirement. For a time (June 1944-April 1945) 
a tacit truce prevailed, but by the summer of 1945 the Iraq government seems 
to have felt sufficiently confident to launch a campaign to restore its 
authority in the north. 14,000 troops were assembled, and this large force, 
aided by the defection of Barzani’s father-in-law, Mahmud Agha Zibari, 
succeeded in chasing Barzani out of Iraq and into Iran in October 1945,?7 


The Republic of Mahabad** 


In June 1941, Nazi Germany invaded the Soviet Union, which immediately 
joined the Allied side. In order to be able to supply the Soviet Union, the 
Allies needed to be able to use the land routes across Iran, and when Reza 
Shah attempted to resist this he was deposed and exiled. The Anglo-Russian 
occupation of Iran in August 1941 inaugurated a brief period of political 
liberty, which lasted some six years. As the Iranian Army collapsed, the 
Kurdish tribes were once more virtually autonomous in their own areas, 
a situation reminiscent of the hiatus between the end of the First World War 
and the assumption of power by Reza Khan in 1921. By May 1943, then, 
the authority of the Iranian government in north-western Iran, never parti- 
cularly strong since the invasion, had collapsed altogether, and Soviet officials 
had begun to make approaches to influential Kurdish figures in the area. 
The political centre of the region of Western Azerbaijan was the small town 
of Mahabad, formerly Sauj Bulagh, south of Lake Urmia, which had a popula- 
tion of some 16,000 inhabitants in 1945. 

In 1942, some 15 citizens of Mahabad met secretly to form a nationalist 
association, the Komala, which gradually extended its activities to embrace 
most of the region round the town, particularly to the north and north- 
west. The Komala had links with Héwa (Mahabad is about 80 miles from 
Sulaimaniya as the crow flies, and 170 miles by road), the political group 
which had influenced Mulla Mustafa in Sulaimaniya in 1939-43. In October 
1944 the leading citizen and judge of Mahabad, Qadhi Muhammad, was 
asked to become a member of the Komala. These events coincided with the 
tise of another separatist movement in the adjoining province of eastern 
Azerbaijan, where the population was of Turkish, and thus non-Iranian, 
Origin. The Azeri separatist movement was encouraged by Soviet officials 
from across the border, and a number of members of the Iranian Communist 
(Tudeh) Party. For both the Kurds and the Azeris, the Soviets were regarded 
as natural partners, since they were encouraging the autonomous movements 
in both areas and were also instrumental in keeping the Iranian military and 
Civil administration out of Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. In the autumn of 1945, 
after a meeting with Soviet officials in Nakhichevan, just across the frontier 
(some 200 miles by road and rail from Mahabad), Qadhi Muhammad and a 
Number of other prominent citizens of Mahabad founded the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party, at almost exactly the same time as Mulla Mustafa Barzani 
and his supporters were preparing to enter Iraq from Iran. 
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For Qadhi Muhammad and the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP), th 
arrival of Barzani meant the addition of some 3,000 fighting men pledged t¢ 
the Kurdish cause. Accordingly, the Iranian Kurds decided to proclaim a 
autonomous Republic of Mahabad, which was duly inaugurated by Qadhj 
Muhammad on 22 January 1946. A cabinet was soon formed, composed o 
fairly representative elements from the surrounding area. However, the mai 
factor enabling the republic to function at all was the Soviet presence, whick 
of course acted as the main stumbling block to the re-establishment o 
Iranian authority in the area. By the beginning of 1946, with the beginning 
of the Cold War, the British and Americans were starting to press for 4 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Iran, which would naturally impl 
the eventual restoration of the authority of the Iranian government over a 
parts of the country, including, of course, the north-west. 

The effects of this pressure took some time to be felt in Mahabad, wher 
the republic was building up a defence force, composed partly of Mull 
Mustafa Barzani’s tribal irregulars but also including 12 Kurdish forme 
officers of the Iraqi Army, some of whom had been involved in the 
pourparlers initiated by Nuri al-Sa‘id in 1943-44.2°. The Soviet Unio 
provided equipment and a military advisor; Barzani and three senior Kurds 
from Iran were given the rank of general. At this stage, the Soviet govern 
ment had promised the Iranian government that its troops would be with- 
drawn some time in May. 

One of the first difficulties facing the Mahabad Republic was the regula- 
tion of its relations with the much larger Azerbaijan autonomous state, 
based on Tabriz, not least because of the presence of large numbers of Azeri 
within Mahabad territory. Accordingly, the political leaders of both sides 
met in Tabriz in April 1946 to sign a treaty of friendship and alliance. The 
Azeri Republic was much larger and more powerful militarily than the 
Kurdish Republic, which made the alliance fairly attractive for the Kurdi 
in spite of the evidently more leftward leanings of the Tabriz government 
Another problem, that of finance, was soon solved when the Soviet govern 
ment bought up the entire Mahabad tobacco crop for about $800,000 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had agreed to evacuate its troops from Ira 
on two conditions, first, that a satisfactory agreement would be made be 
tween the autonomous government of Azerbaijan in Tabriz and the centra 
government in Tehran, and secondly that the Iranian parliament wo 
ratify an oil concession in northern Iran in favour of the Soviets.° Thi 
agreement between Tehran and Tabriz was signed in mid-June, which, i 
essence, provided for the reintegration of Azerbaijan into Iran. This wou 
also, it was felt, pave the way for elections in which the Tudeh Party, the 
at the peak of its popularity, would gain a substantial number of seats, aml 
this, together with a contingent of pro-Soviet Azeri deputies, would ensu 
the ratification of the Soviet oil concession. The agreement with Tehr 
made only passing mention of the Kurds, and no mention at all of the Trea 
of Friendship between Tabriz and Mahabad which had been signed in Apa 

As the short-lived Republic of Mahabad remains the sole instance of th 
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actual implementation of a project of Kurdish autonomy, it is interesting 
to summarize Qadhi Muhammad’s own views, as conveyed to a cor- 
respondent of AFP in June 1946. In sum, he wanted some kind of federal 
association with the government in Tehran which would not involve the entry 
of Iranian troops into the territory of the republic; he wanted education to 
be conducted in Kurdish, a locally based administration and a locally con- 
trolled military force. He did not seek, and in fact actively opposed, foreign 
military intervention; unlike Azerbaijan, the area of Mahabad had never been 
occupied by the Soviets, and had in fact enjoyed a degree of de facto in- 
dependence for some five years, since the deposition of Reza Shah. As far 
as Qadhi Muhammad’s long term socio-economic ideas are concerned, it is 
difficult to form a very clear picture, but, in contrast to the Azeri Republic, 
there were no nationalizations and no land reforms in Mahabad. Qadhi 
Muhammad was essentially a nationalist leader, seeking independence and 
autonomy from the central government. To this end, he spent several days 
in Tehran in August, under a Soviet safe conduct, attempting to negotiate 
an agreed settlement on the lines of the Tehran-Tabriz agreement concluded 
in April. 

At this stage, the prospects of the Soviet Union in Iran looked distinctly 
encouraging. Three members of the Tudeh were appointed to the cabinet; 
a major Tudeh-inspired strike had been organized against the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, much to Britain’s alarm. However, this triumph was short- 
lived; by October, conservative elements had rallied, and an anti-left cam- 
paign was organized in the south, supported by the Bakhtiari and Qashqa’i 
tribes. One of the main objectives of the new cabinet (appointed in October) 
was to restore central authority in Azerbaijan, and in mid-December, Iranian 
troops entered Tabriz. Faced with the collapse of the Republic of Azerbaijan, 
and the unwelcome but clear realization that no Soviet support would be 
forthcoming, the leaders of Mahabad quickly grasped that their turn too 
would soon come. On 16 December, Qadhi Muhammad and his associates 
formerly surrendered to the Iranian army: resistance, as they correctly per- 
ceived, would be futile. 

By this time, the only uncertain element in the Kurdish area was Barzani’s 
tribal army, which was still capable of offering resistance, and which, as we 
have seen, exerted considerable influence in the Kurdish areas. In brief, 
Barzani himself seems to have decided against this, and sought to come to 
an accommodation with the Iranian government through the good offices 
of the British Embassy in Tehran. Eventually after two months in Tehran, 
he rejoined his tribesmen near the Iraqi frontier, and the Iranian Army 
launched a major offensive against them in mid March 1947, which lasted 
until the Barzanis crossed into Iraq some five weeks later. Meanwhile, on 
31 March, Qadhi Muhammad together with two of his close relatives and 
Political allies, were hanged in public in the main square of Mahabad. Later 
in the year, four Kurdish ex-officers of the Iraqi army who had accompanied 
Barzani to Mahabad were also executed, even though they had voluntarily 
Surrendered to the Iraqi authorities. By mid-May, Barzani and his closest 
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associates had come to the conclusion that it was not safe for them to sta 
in Iraq. Some 600 men accompanied Mulla Mustafa on a daring journe 
to the Soviet Union across Turkey and Iran, crossing the Aras River betwee 
15 and 18 June, covering 220 miles over very mountainous country in abou 
a fortnight. They stayed in the Soviet Union until 1958. 


Kurdish Politics 1947-58 


With the fall of Mahabad, and the departure of Barzani, Kurdish politic 
remained virtually in limbo until the overthrow of the Iraqi monarchy. I 
Iran, the KDP was proscribed; it reappeared briefly in support of the govern 
ment of Muhammad Musaddig in 1951-53, but it suffered along with th 
Tudeh, with whom it was closely associated, in the reprisals against the lef 
that followed Musaddiq’s fall. In 1956, still underground, it published a draft 
programme, in which the emphasis was very much on the struggle against 
imperialism and Zionism, and calling for Kurdish autonomy.”! In broad 
terms, the history of the Kurdish movement since 1947 is largely the history 
of the Kurdish movement in Iraq. As has already been mentioned, in spit 
of the unwillingness of successive Iraqi governments to render more than 
lipservice to the principle, the Iraqi Kurds enjoyed certain basic freedoms 
denied to their fellows in Iran and Turkey, perhaps most significantly the 
recognition, tacit and grudging though it may often have been, of their 
separate ethnic status. In Turkey, and to a lesser extent in Iran, Kurds were 
persecuted as Kurds; in Iraq, provided that they did not actually engage in 
activities directed against the central government, the Kurds were generally 
free to do as they pleased, and were no more — and no less — deprived of 
civil liberties than their Arab fellow citizens. 

At this point, one important generalization is appropriate. Whatever one 
may think of the various regimes that have been or are in power in Baghdad 
Ankara or Tehran, the fact remains that these countries are all (even Iran 
in many important ways), in the form in which they exist today, moder 
geopolitical creations, and do not antedate 1920. Largely, of course, be 
cause of the policies that these governments have pursued, it has not bee 
easy for them to co-exist with a well-armed and potentially, if not actually 
hostile ethno-linguistic entity living compactly together in what may be 
strategically or economically vital part of the country. Furthermore, as w 
have seen, it has often been the case (and this was to continue to be so unti 
comparatively recently) that the Kurdish leadership has on occasions rf 
sorted to attempting to obtain assistance from foreign powers, who 
attitudes towards the relevant national government in Baghdad (or Tehra 
or Ankara) have ranged from simply suspect to downright hostile. Thi 
fact that certain Kurdish leaders have often been in touch to a greater 0 
lesser extent with ‘enemies of the state’ has made it easy for the states co 
cerned to allege that the only solution to the Kurdish problem is to batt 
the Kurds into submission; any moves towards autonomy, this argume 
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runs, will only be interpreted as weakness; in any case, it continues, although 
the Kurds may claim that they only want autonomy or administrative de- 
centralization, this is simply a cover for their real aim, which is either (at 
least) separatism or (at most) incorporation in a Grand Kurdistan, which, 
because of the oil deposits in Iraqi Kurdistan, will certainly menace the 
security of the existing regimes in the region. 

In addition, another important issue has emerged, certainly since the 
Second World War and possibly even earlier. Kurdish history has often 
been represented as the struggle of a national liberation movement, of a 
people seeking its independence from external control. After Mahabad, 
however, a simple Kurds-versus-regime polarity is not a sufficient descrip- 
tion, since it does not take into account the splits within the Kurdish move- 
ment, and the different ideological orientations of the various groups which 
it has come to include. In Iraq, for example, after Barzani’s return in 1958, 
a serious rift developed between the Iraqi Kurdistan Democratic Party, which 
had a political and economic programme for the Kurdish areas, and Barzani, 
whose principal aim was to try to ensure that he, rather than the Iraq govern- 
ment, ruled Iraqi Kurdistan or at least parts of it, and who therefore had no 
scruples in attacking the ‘revolutionary’, ‘progressive’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ 
Qasim government in 1961 in an attempt to achieve that aim. 

The most important development in Kurdish politics between Mahabad 
and 1958 was undoubtedly the foundation and rise to maturity of the Iraqi 
KDP.*? At first, an Iraqi branch of the Iranian KDP had been founded in 
Mahabad in 1946 by Barzani and -his close associate Hamza ‘Abdullah; 
‘Abdullah was charged with organizing the Party in Iraq, although, as events 
turned out, his mission ended in the creation of a separate Iraqi KDP. This 
detail may seem trivial, but it had the effect of formalizing a permanent 
administrative separation in terms of Kurdish politics between Iraqi and 
Iranian Kurdistan. Thus in August 1946 the Iraqi KDP was formally in- 
augurated, with ‘Abdullah as secretary-general, and Mulla Mustafa, who 
was then still in Mahabad, as president. At the same time, of course, there 
was a branch of the Jranian KDP in Iraqi Kurdistan, based at Sulaimaniya, 
under the leadership of Ibrahim Ahmad, which denounced the new Iraqi 
KDP as a potentially dangerous derogation of the authority of Qadhi 
Muhammad and the Mahabad Republic, which, in the eyes of Ahmad and 
his supporters, constituted the most viable vehicle for Kurdish national 
aspirations at the time. Ahmad’s suspicions of the Iraqi KDP were well 
founded, but after the fall of Mahabad his own Mahabad-linked organiza- 
tion ceased to have much relevance. With some reluctance, he joined the 
Iraqi KDP, attempting to push it towards the left, a task which was facilitated 
by Barzani’s absence in the Soviet Union. By 1951, Ahmad was elected 
secretary-general of the Party (always known in Iraq as the Hizb al-Party, 
since the Kurds themselves used a transliteration of the English word Party — 
hizb is the Arabic translation—calling the organization the Parti Democrati 
Kurdistan), having successfully ousted Hamza ‘Abdullah. Because of the 
nature of its political orientation under Ibrahim Ahmad, the KDP worked 
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mainly among students and intellectuals, and had little support in the Kurdish 
countryside, which remained dominated by the tribal leaders and landlords 

When the Free Officers seized power in July 1958, the KDP, in commo 
with the other non-Kurdish political organizations, was not directly involved 
but welcomed the Revolution in the belief that the new regime would be 
generally sympathetic to their cause. Ibrahim Ahmad, who was under house 
arrest in Kirkuk at the time, immediately telegraphed a message of congrat- 
ulations and support to the Free Officers.* The new constitution 
promulgated at the end of July stated that ‘Arabs and Kurds are partners in 
the Iraqi homeland, and their national rights are recognized within the 
Iraqi state.’ In October 1958, Ibrahim Ahmad was despatched to Pragu 
with four Iraqi passports for Barzani and three of his closest associates. 
On 6 October, Barzani returned from exile to a rapturous welcome from 
his Kurdish supporters and what seemed to be expressions of genuine. 
cordiality from the Prime Minister, ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim. A new era in 
Arab-Kurdish relations appeared to have begun. 


The Kurds under Qasim, 1958-63 


It is clear that the Free Officers who came to power in Iraq in 1958 had no 
special interest in or commitment to the Kurdish question — none of them 
was actually Kurdish — but their general attitude towards the Kurds was 
friendly, if not in any way actively sympathetic. The three-man ‘sovereignty 
council’, which was to exercise fhe ceremonial functions of a president, 
contained a Sunni Arab, a Shi‘i Arab, and a Kurd from a well-known 
religious and land-owning family, Khalid al-Naqshbandi, a former Army 
officer who had been governor of Arbil province before the Revolution. 
Although this body enjoyed virtually no executive power, al-Naqshbandi’s 
appointment to it was clearly a gesture of good will towards the Kurds. 

Although the Revolution of July 1958 was widely welcomed by Iraqi 
of all classes, the country’s new rulers were almost entirely without politic 
or administrative experience, and with few exceptions had no clear an 
certainly no unanimous vision of Iraq’s future. Most of the officers, wh 
had been profoundly influenced by the seizure of power in Egypt by Nasse 
and his military colleagues in 1952 and the nationalization of the Sue 
Canal four years later, shared varying degrees of enthusiasm for the ide; 
of pan-Arab nationalism much in vogue at the time, which favoured th 
creation, preferably as soon as possible, of a single Arab state from thi 
Atlantic to the Gulf, in which the Arabs, arbitrarily divided by the i 
perialist powers in the 19th and 20th centuries, could reassert their strengt 
and restore their former glory. In the eyes of some Arab nationalists, th 
first steps in this direction had already been taken with the creation, i 
February 1958, of the United Arab Republic, a merger of Egypt and Syri 
In the immediate aftermath of the July Revolution in Iraq there was mou 
ing pressure for Iraq to join the Union. 
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As has been explained, the coup which became the Revolution was 
actually carried out by a group of key military officers who were not directly 
connected with any political party. In pre-revolutionary Iraq the only formal 
political organization which had any sort of popular following in the country 
as a whole was the Communist Party, which had been established in 1934, 
In brief, after the Revolution came, the Communists, many of whom had 
emerged from long prison sentences, felt that the time was not ripe for the 
immediate advocacy of a socialist revolution, and called instead for the re- 
establishment of democracy, which meant a constitutional government and 
free elections in which they would be able to participate. On the other hand, 
those who recognized, and feared, the Communists’ very widespread popular 
appeal, tended to side with the Arab nationalists, who were calling for Iraq 
to join the UAR.*® 

For their part, the Communists, although not opposed to the principle 
of a unified Arab political entity, could not but view the United Arab Re- 
public as it was actually constituted as a grave threat to them. The UAR, in 
general terms, was largely the very hurried and ill-thought out product of the 
Syrian Ba'th Party’s fears that it would be overtaken in popularity in Syria 
by the Syrian Communist Party, which had gained greatly in strength 
throughout the 1950s, particularly after the Syrian government had begun 
to forge closer military and diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union. One of 
the great merits of the Union, as far as the Ba'th was concerned, was that 
all parties would be dissolved in Syria, thus bringing Syria into line with 
Egypt.*© Hence the Communists were resolutely opposed to union under, 
let it be stressed, such conditions. On the other side, many of those Iraqis 
who had enjoyed positions of privilege, and particularly those who had 
prospered economically, under the monarchy, now pronounced themselves 
in favour of Arab nationalism, and supported union either as a gut anti- 
Communist reaction or because they feared the growing strength of Com- 
munist pressure on the government. In this conflict, the leader of the Free 
Officers, ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, although certainly no Communist, was quick 
to realize that Iraq’s adhesion to the UAR would mean that he would have 
to defer to Nasser, which would not have accorded with his own ambitions. 
This in part explains the uneasy, and for the Communists ultimately fatal, 
partnership between themselves and Qasim. 

Thus in the early months of the new republic, the struggle for power 
centred round the question of whether to join, or not to join, the UAR, 
although it will now be clear that this was only the superstructural symbol 
of a far more profound conflict. It will be equally clear that the Kurds’ 
attitude to ‘unity’ was bound to be negative. Quite apart from the fact 
that the Kurds in post-revolutionary Syria did not enjoy even the inadequate 
recognition of Kurdish linguistic, ethnic and educational rights which had 
been afforded to the Kurds in pre-revolutionary Iraq,” it would have been 
unrealistic in the extreme for the Iraqi Kurds to imagine that the UAR was 
in any sense likely to be a suitable vehicle for the furthering of their aspira- 
tions, however defined. The only prominent Kurd to doubt the wisdom 
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of a policy of unrelenting opposition to Iraqi adhesion to the UAR was 
Ibrahim Ahmad, who was on good terms with Nasser, and was apparently 
genuinely convinced that Iraq’s joining the Union was inevitable, and hence 
that the Kurds should work for it in order to win the right to participate 
fully in it.28 

However, by the autumn of 1958, Qasim had gained the upper hand over 
his most vociferously pro-Unionist colleague, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, with the 
result that there was no longer any question of the government itself pro- 
ceeding with any unity scheme. This did not dampen the ardour of the 
nationalists, but it did mean that their ambitions were not going to be 
satisfied while Qasim remained in office. For a while, the amicable relations 
between the new regime and the Kurds continued. In March 1959, a group 
of unionist officers attempted a coup in Mosul with Syrian backing; Barzani 
gave his unqualified support to the Qasim regime, despatching thousands 
of armed tribesmen to Mosul, where they took advantage of the situation 
both to put down the coup and to settle old scores with some of the great 
landowners of the city.*® A little earlier, Barzani had taken over the leader- 
ship of the KDP, removed Ibrahim Ahmad, whose advocacy of the UAR 
had made his position somewhat incongruous, and installed his own nominees 
on the central committee, including Hamza ‘Abdullah. At the same time, the 
KDP had signed a pact with the Communists.” In such company, the ‘new- 
look’ KDP put forward a left-wing Manifesto in May 1959, whose attacks 
on ‘feudalism’ and ‘reaction’ were difficult to square with the fact that 
the party was led by a tribal chief who was also a member of an important 
land-owning family.*! 

In a very short time, this incongruity came to the surface, because Bar- 
zani and others like him were not slow to realize the implications for their 
own positions of the social content of such a programme. In addition, the 
alliance with the Communists meant that the latter were now relatively 
free to operate in the Kurdish areas, where many of the aghas and shaikhs 
were at least as repressive of their peasants and tribesmen as their Arab 
counterparts further south. The prospect of the extension of the provisions — 
of the new (September 1958) land reform to Kurdistan were viewed by 
Barzani and his circle with considerable alarm, especially as there was little 
doubt that such policies would have widespread popularity in the region 
as a whole. It goes without saying that these and other contradictions have 
acted as a major brake on the effectiveness of the Kurdish movement over 
the past quarter century. 

Quite fortuitously, Barzani’s unease about the KDP’s orientation and 
what he saw as the increasing disadvantage of the alliance with the Com- 
munist Party, coincided with Qasim’s own desire to distance himself from 
the Communists, whose reputation had suffered from allegations of their 
involvement in the riots in Kirkuk in July 1959, in which at least 30 people 
were killed and about 130 injured. The real extent of Communist involve- 
ment is not clear, partly because what actually happened was a battle with 
Kurds on one side and members of the Turkoman minority (two groups 
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who had traditionally been at loggerheads) on the other.*? Nevertheless, 
Qasim took advantage of the situation to accuse the Communists of trying 
to terrorize their way to office in his government, and sought a closer alliance 
with Mulla Mustafa. A few months later, in January 1960, the KDP was 
legalized, but the Communist Party was refused permission to register. At 
the same time, Mulla Mustafa found Hamza ‘Abdullah’s generally supportive 
attitude towards the Communists increasingly out of tune with his own 
ambitions; eventually, he sent a group of tribesmen round to KDP head- 
quarters to eject ‘Abdullah physically. In the course of the year Ibrahim 
Ahmad and his ally Jalal Talabani managed to find their way back into 
Barzani’s favour, and by October Ahmad had been ‘re-elected’ secretary- 
general of the party. 

However, it soon became clear that Qasim’s commitment to the Kurds 
was both limited and very much dependent on the other groups and factions 
with whom he was attempting to ally at the same time. Easing away from the 
Communists meant moving closer to the conservative military officers, many 
of whom were opposed to any genuine concessions to Kurdish national 
sentiment. Hence, although the KDP was given an official license in January 
1960, Ahmad discovered to his surprise that the ‘party programme’ which 
the government returned to him differed considerably from the one he had 
submitted originally, particularly as far as any mention of Kurdish autonomy 
was concerned. References to Marxist-Leninism, the ‘Kurdish people’ and 
‘Kurdistan’ had also been omitted.“ This caused considerable friction be- 
tween the Kurdish ‘politicals’. and Qasim, but, as it does not seem to have 
been a matter of particularly grave concern to Barzani, Ahmad and his 
friends accepted the changes. In general, of course, Barzani’s basic instincts 
and attitudes were those of a tribal leader; although he was naturally in- 
terested in gaining the support of Kurdish intellectuals, his real power base 
lay in his awn tribe, and his force of some 2,000 fighting men. In an im- 
portant sense, the precise wording of the programme of the KDP was less 
significant to him than to those who saw the Party as a means of political 
and ideological mobilization for the goal of a form of progressive autonomy 
for the Kurdish areas. For their part, both at this point and at many times 
between 1961 and 1975, the ‘politicals’ were forced, often against their 
better judgement, to defer to Barzani, precisely because he was the only 
Kurdish figure with sufficient magnetism, tribal following and military 
experience to be able to carry the day in Kurdistan. 

Thus, in March 1960, Barzani accepted, more or less without demur, 
the expulsion by Qasim of the leaders of the Iranian KDP who had taken 
refuge in Iraq after the 1958 Revolution.** However, although apparently 
lacking the political sophistication to see where such a policy might logically 
lead, Barzani was quick to understand a much more direct threat, Qasim’s 
favourable reception of his enemies, the leaders of the Herki and Surchi 
tribes, in the autumn of 1960. Barzani had already left for a courtesy visit 
to the Soviet Union; when he returned to Baghdad in mid-January 1961, 
the rupture with Qasim was almost complete. By the end of March, all 
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the Kurdish newspapers and magazines had been banned, and Barzani him- — 
self had left the capital for Barzan. For his part, it seems that Qasim had also 
not forgotten Ahmad’s early espousal of ‘Arif and the nationalist cause, 
and always remained intensely suspicious of him: this distrust was naturally 
enhanced when Ahmad was reappointed secretary-general of the KDP in 
place of Hamza ‘Abdullah in the autumn of 1959. 

Like any other ruler of modern Iraq, Qasim was simply not willing to 
grant real autonomy to the Kurds, particularly when they were represented, 
or led, by a figure who had already attained the status of a national hero 
when Qasim was still an unknown junior officer. However, the split be- 
tween Qasim and Mulla Mustafa was almost certainly not simply based on 
differences of personality and reputation, but was fundamentally the product 
of what seems to have been a fairly generally held notion among Iraqis of 
a variety of different political opinions, that concessions to Kurdish national- 
ism were ultimately equivalent in some imprecisely articulated but deeply 
felt sense to a fundamental derogation of Iraqi sovereignty, which had itself 
been so recently and so hardly won. Even among progressives and liberals, 
who might believe in notions of minority rights and the granting of self- 
determination to ethno-linguistic groups, the fact that the Kurds’ most 
visible leader was a figure who seemed to represent many of the least 
desirable aspects of the old order symbolized by the monarchy and its en- 
tourage of shaikhs and landlords, meant that the credibility of the whole 
Kurdish cause was somehow always open to question. For a while at least, 
the conflict between Qasim and Mulla Mustafa, which broke out in earnest 
in the autumn of 1961, could be regarded as a profound breach of faith, 
an attack on the Revolution of 1958 by elements which the new regime 
had been unwise enough to encourage in the first place. 

For a while, Barzani was content to bide his time in the north, and let 
Qasim arrest or harass the urban leadership. Thus Ahmad and another 
member of the politbureau, ‘Umar Mustafa, were arrested in March 1961, 
and the KDP was refused permission to hold its annual congress in July. 
The Kurdish newspapers, as has already been mentioned, were all banned 
in the first few months of 1961. However, when the government began 
to give clear encouragements to Barzani’s tribal enemies, the Zibaris, 
Barzani reacted vigorously, chasing the Zibari leaders across the Turkish 
border in July 1961. By September 1961, the fighting had started in earnest, 
with government forces heavily involved, aided by the Baradost, Herki 
and Zibari tribes, all of whom had a long history of opposition to the 
Barzanis.“° 

The tribal character of the conflict was readily apparent, and was under- 
lined by the KDP’s initial unwillingness to become involved. Ahmad 
expressed a strong suspicion that Iran was supporting the revolt for the 
ultimate purpose of undermining the 1958 Revolution, to which the KDP 
remained committed,*” and considered that Barzani was using the kinds of 
tactics employed in the 1920s and 1930s, which were out of place in post- 
Revolutionary Iraq. It was also clear that Barzani’s supporters among the 
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other tribal leaders in Kurdistan were as anxious as he was to resist the 
imposition of land reform in the area. Other leftist groups in the country, 
notably the Communists, were also opposed to the revolt, which they 
thought might precipitate Qasim’s fall. Here again, many of the contradic- 
tions inherent in the Kurdish movement are revealed; most Iraqi leftists and 
progressives wanted the government to take active steps to grant the Kurds 
their national rights, but few were prepared to support Mulla Mustafa if this 
meant rocking the extremely fragile apparatus over which Qasim was presid- 
ing, whose vulnerability was to become increasingly apparent over the next 
two years. 

The war which began between the central government and the Kurds in 
1961 continued intermittently until 1975. It was, as Kutschera correctly 
points out, less a war than a series of ‘mini-wars’, with periods of truce 
of varying length between them, both affecting, and being effected by, 
the twists and turns of Iraqi politics.*® The attack on the Barzanis began 
in earnest in September 1961, although at this stage the KDP chose not 
to commit itself and did not become fully involved until much later. It is 
possible that Ahmad and Talabani hoped that Qasim and the army might 
actually succeed in smashing the Barzanis, and that this would make the 
Kurds more likely to look to the KDP for leadership. By the end of 1961, 
however, the KDP had judged it wiser to declare itself, and brought its 
750 fighting men into the conflict. This inaugurated a period of uneasy 
cooperation with Barzani which was possible largely because the two groups 
controlled different parts of Kurdistan. 

For the first few months the fighting was inconclusive, although — as 
was always to be the case — the Kurds were vastly outnumbered by the 
government forces. However, Qasim was also involved at the time in what 
can only be described as a senseless confrontation with Kuwait, which re- 
duced the numbers he could deploy in the north. By May 1962, Barzani 
had gained contro] of the Hamilton road between Rowanduz and the Iranian 
frontier; the Iraqi army was only able to return to this area after the collapse 
of the Kurdish movement in 1975. As has already been explained, these 
Operations were taking place at a time when Qasim was becoming in- 
creasingly isolated, having jettisoned his allies on the left and having failed 
to consolidate his relations with their opponents. As early as April 1962, 
Ibrahim Ahmad had ‘accepted the principle of cooperation with forces 
opposed to Qasim’, laying down a series of conditions for such cooperation.*” 
In fact, when the Ba‘th-Nationalist alliance eventually overthrew Qasim in 
February 1963, they had had previous assurances from both Barzani and the 
KDP leaders that if they were successful the Kurds would announce a 
ceasefire, which duly materialized.®° Talabani and Salah al-Yusufi were 
despatched to Baghdad a few days later to negotiate with the new regime, 
but as the enthusiasm of the Ba'‘thists and Nationalists for Kurdish 
autonomy had been assumed for purely tactical purposes, the KDP leaders 
soon realized that any hopes they may have entertained were purely wishful 
thinking. Fighting broke out again in June, and continued until the beginning 
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of 1964, by which time the nationalists had already succeeded in pushing 
their Ba'thist partners out of the coalition, and ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif had 
emerged as unchallenged leader. 


The Kurds since 1963 

For the next few years, some elements of a pattern are discernible.*! 
The conflict was generally a three cornered one, with the participants being 
the government, the KDP and Barzani; sometimes the KDP would cooperate 
with the government, sometimes with Barzani, and sometimes, though 
rather more rarely, Barzani and the government would join forces to attack 
the KDP. Thus in August 1964, Barzani chased Ahmad and Talabani out of 
Iraq, across the Iranian border, in revenge for the KDP’s attack on his truce 
with ‘Arif (April 1964). In July 1964 he had set up his ‘own’ KDP, with a 
new politburo including Mahmud ‘Uthman and Habib Karim, from which 
all supporters of the Ahmad-Talabani group had been purged. This rupture 
between Barzani and the politicals had the effect of handing over the day 
to day control of the Kurdish movement on the ground to Barzani alone; 
while Barzani’s military talents can hardly be questioned, his political 
acumen was so limited that this development put the Kurdish national 
cause at a grave disadvantage from then on. 

The cease-fire arranged by Barzani and ‘Arif in February 1964 lasted 
some 15 months, until the beginning of April 1965. Virtually the entire 
Iraqi army (40-50,000 men) was despatched to the north in another 
desperate attempt to reassert the authority of the government in the area. 
During this round of fighting Barzani began to receive large (and eventually 
essential) quantities of military aid from Iran, perhaps Barzani’s major mis- 
calculation as Kurdish leader. To forge a close relationship with a power — 
vigorously opposed to the ‘progressive’ government in Baghdad enabled the 
Kurds’ critics to portray them as being prepared to consort with the enemies 
of Iraq; it caused an almost irreparable breach with the ‘politicals’, and finally 
it left the Kurds profoundly exposed to any changes of heart in Tehran. 
Partly, perhaps, as a consequence of this, the KDP leaders now made their 
peace with Baghdad (Barzani had allowed them to return to Iraq from Iran 
in the summer of 1965, on condition that they would live under a form of 
house arrest in the north, from which they managed to escape in January 
1966), and set up anti-Barzani Kurdish military units, largely from tribes 
traditionally hostile to Barzani, sponsored and paid for by Baghdad, which 
actually fought alongside the Iraqi army in the north. However, by mid-May 
1966, Barzani and his followers inflicted a crushing defeat on the Iraqi army 
and the pro-government Kurds at Mount Handrin, between Rowanduz and 
the Iranian frontier. At this point the government began to negotiate 
seriously with Barzani again, and a ‘third interlude’ began, which lasted be- 
tween June 1966 and January 1969. 

On 29 June 1966, the Iraqi Prime Minister, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, 
announced a cease-fire on television, and also put forward a peace plan for 
Kurdistan, which, although honoured largely in the breach over the following 
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years, has generally formed the basis for most subsequent peace initiatives 
for the area. It recognized the principle of Kurdish autonomy, provided for 
elections to a legislative council, the use of Kurdish as an official language 
in schools and in the local administration, a general amnesty, and the main- 
tenance of armed tribal units (taken from Barzani’s forces) as a kind of 
government gendarmerie until the situation in the area returned to normal. 
In addition, Kurdish political prisoners were to be released, and Kurdish 
newspapers permitted.°? 

Unfortunately for the Kurds, al-Bazzaz was forced out of office a few 
months later, and the more hawkish elements once more carried the day. 
Many such peace initiatives broke down (both before and after 1966) largely 
because of the opposition of the various governments’ military supporters, 
who felt that the honour of the armed forces required that no real con- 
cessions should be made to the Kurds. At this stage, however, Barzani’s 
relations with Iran were excellent, and any campaign against him would 
have stood little chance of success. Nevertheless, opposition to the al-Bazzaz 
agreement from various quarters in Baghdad was strong enough to ensure 
that it remained largely a dead letter. 

In July 1968, the government of ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif was overthrown, 
and the Ba‘th came to power, with the tacit support of the Ahmad-Talabani 
faction of the KDP, some of whom were appointed to the cabinet.*? In 
the first few weeks, the new regime and Barzani attempted to reach an 
agreement, although Barzani was naturally suspicious of the Ba‘th’s Kurdish 
associates. These efforts failed, and severe fighting broke out once more in 
the spring of 1969, beginning with a daring raid on the IPC installations at 
Kirkuk. The damage was considerable; IPC had to reduce production by 
some 70% and incurred losses of about $10 million. The government replied 
by sending four divisions to Kurdistan, and the fighting continued for most 
of that year. In order to consolidate his own position, Barzani promoted 
his younger sons Idris and Mas’ud to positions of major responsibility within 
the KDP, as well as ‘Sami’ (the nom de guerre of Muhammad Mahmud ‘Abd 
al-Rahman) and ‘Aziz ‘Aqrawi. 

In August 1969, a major offensive was launched by the government, 
once more without any visible success, in spite of atrocities on the govern- 
ment side designed to terrorize the inhabitants of the Kurdish area into sub- 
mission. At this stage the Ba‘th regime was not yet sufficiently firmly 
established to continue the campaign indefinitely, and approached Barzani 
with a view to opening negotiations. These took place between mid-December 
1969 and March 1970, and ended with the publication of the Manifesto 
of 11 March 1970. If implemented, this agreement would have gone as far 
as, if not further than the al-Bazzaz declaration of 1966 towards a solution 
of the Kurdish question. In essence, it recognized ‘the legitimacy of the 
Kurdish nationality’, and promised Kurdish linguistic rights, Kurdish 
Participation in government, Kurdish administrators for the Kurdish area, 
and a new province based on Dohuk. It also envisaged the implementation 
of the Agrarian Reform Law in the north, and, perhaps most controversially, 
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as future events were to show, stated that ‘necessary steps shall be taken... 
to unify the governorates and administrative units populated by a Kurdish 
majority as shown by the official census to be carried out . . .. (my italics).** 

As Kelidar has pointed out, the Manifesto had two main drawbacks for the 
Ba'th. In the first place, it was specifically concluded with Barzani himself, 
not with ‘the Kurds’ or ‘the Kurdish people’, which meant that it gave, 
at least by implication, recognition to Barzani and the KDP as the sole 
political (and, de facto, administrative) authority in an area extending from 
Zakho to north of Halabja. Secondly, this recognition had the effect of 
undermining ‘the writ of the Iraqi State in the Kurdish areas.’** Essentially, 
therefore, it must be seen as a device enabling the Ba‘th to gain time and 
establish itself sufficiently to be able to recast its Kurdish policy more to 
its own advantage at some future point. One minor consequence of the 
agreement was that the Ahmad-Talabani faction of ‘pro-government Kurds’ 
now became redundant, and in fact dissolved itself in the course of 1970.57 

Almost immediately after the publication of the Manifesto, the govern- 
ment’s bad faith became apparent. Large numbers of families were forcibly 
removed from their homes to change the ethnic balance of particular areas, | 
especially around Kirkuk, which the Kurdish leadership had insisted should 
form part of the Kurdish area and which the government wanted to retain 
for itself. Again, in September 1971 some 40,000 Faili Kurds were expelled — 
to Iran from the border area near Khaniqin on the grounds that they were not 
really Iraqis. In these and other ways the government showed that they were 
intent on limiting the extent of ‘Kurdistan’ as far as possible. In an interview 
some years later, perhaps with hindsight, Barzani said: ‘At first (the Ba‘thists) | 
came to us and said, “We will grant you self-rule.” I said this was a ruse. I 
knew it even before I signed the agreement. But (our) people asked me, 
“How can you refuse self-rule for the Kurdish people?” ’** In September 
1971, the government attempted to assassinate Barzani; this had been pre- 
ceded by an attempt on the life of his son Idris, and similar attacks took 
place in 1972. After the execution of Nadhim Kazzar the notorious head of 
the security police, in July 1973,°9 such incidents could always be con- 
veniently ascribed to his personal malevolence, but there is little doubt that 
Saddam Husain was closely implicated in all Kazzar’s activities. Tension 
gradually rose throughout 1972 and 1973, with a series of articles attacking 
the KDP appearing in the regime’s al-Thawra between October and November 
1972. After the nationalization of the Iraq Petroleum Company in June 
1972, there were clashes between Kurds and government forces in 
Sulaimaniya, and a number of incidents in Jabal Sinjar, where several 
thousands of Yazidis were to be forced to leave their homes in February- 
March 1973 in another of the internal ‘redistributions’ of population 
engineered by the Ba‘th. In June 1973, Barzani gave an interview to thi 
Washington Post, in which he announced his readiness to entrust the exploita- 
tion of the Kirkuk oilfields to an American company: ‘it is our homeland 
and the nationalization (of IPC) was a blow against the Kurds’,” whic 
showed how narrow his political aspirations had become. 
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In the circumstances, it was not surprising that Barzani and the KDP 
refused to join the National Front between the Ba‘th and the Communists 
in July 1973. However, members of the front met a KDP delegation in 
Baghdad in January 1974 apparently to try to come to an agreement before 
the Manifesto was to be officially applied in March. No progress was made, 
although some members of the KDP (‘Aziz ‘Aqrawi, Hashim ‘Aqrawi and 
Barzani’s eldest son ‘Ubaidullah) now broke with Barzani and joined the 
government side. Both in words and deeds, Barzani himself was moving 
steadily closer to Iran, the CIA and Israel,®! from which the Kurds obtained 
both supplies and military instructors — another potent stick with which 
their enemies could beat them both at the time and in the future. 

Although a major breakdown seemed inevitable, negotiations between 
the parties continued throughout the end of 1973 and the beginning of 
1974. However, by the end of February, the five Kurdish ministers had left 
Baghdad and sought refuge with Barzani; they were replaced by ‘Ubaidullah 
Barzani, ‘Aziz ‘Aqrawi, Hashim ‘Aqrawi, ‘Abdullah Isma’il and ‘Abd 
al-Sattar Tahir Sharif, who founded the Kurdish Revolutionary Party, which 
proceeded to join the National Patriotic Front. Although perhaps not entirely 
justly characterized as bogus,” in the sense that the KRP did represent those 
Kurds who genuinely believed in the Ba‘th’s ‘socialist’ objectives, the KRP’s 
presence in the Front did not alter the fact that a very much larger number 
of Kurds were solidly behind Barzani and the KDP. In April 1974, fighting 
broke out in earnest, with the Iraqi Air Force bombing Qala Diza, Halabja 
and Galala at the end of April, killing 193 civilians.6 A mass exodus of 
refugees took place to Iran, where there were over 110,000 in the autumn 
and about 275,000 by the spring of 1975. For a few months, the Kurds 
had the upper hand; in spite of their vast numerical superiority, the govern- 
ment forces had as usual become seriously bogged down, and no end seemed 
in sight. 

This time, however, the Iraqis’ desire and need to get the better of the 
Kurds coincided with the Iranians’ desire to end frontier disputes and other 
hostilities with Iraq, which had enflamed relations between the two countries 
over the previous decade. Hence, in March 1975, in the course of the OPEC 
conference at Algiers, the Iraqis and Iranians signed an agreement which, 
on the Iraqi side, effectively abrogated the Sa‘dabad Pact of 1937, and 
thus gave the Iranians free rights of navigation in the Shatt al-'Arab, and, 
on the Iranian side, closed the Iran-Iraq frontier in the north, thus pre- 
venting aid reaching the Kurds from Iran, and equally preventing the Kurds 
themselves from regrouping and rearming in and from Iran.“ The Iranian 
artillery withdrew within 24 hours, and the Kurdish resistance collapsed 
almost immediately. Barzani left for Iran, and then for the United States, 
where he died in 1979. 

The Algiers agreement was a devastating blow, which Barzani had simply 
never foreseen, believing as he did in the ‘moral obligation and political 
responsibility’ of the United States towards the Kurdish people, as he wrote 
in a letter to Kissinger which was later leaked with the rest of the Pike 
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Report.® In the months that followed, most of the refugees trickled back 
to Iraq under a series of amnesties. On a visit to Iraq in August and 
September 1985, it was quite clear to Ismet Sharif Vanly, a Kurdish activist 
long resident in Geneva who had been invited to Iraq by the government, 
that the government was forcibly Arabizing the area, and that ‘Kurdish 
autonomy’ was a farce. In addition the inhabitants of the more remote areas 
were being removed from their homes and ‘resettled’ in newly constructed 
villages on the sides of roads where surveillance would be easier. Kurdish 
was clearly not being taught in the schools, and Kurdish teachers and 
administrators were being sent to work in southern Iraq, and replaced in 
the Kurdish area by Arabs. By 1979, an estimated 200,000 Kurds had 
been deported from the frontier area, and some 700 villages burnt down 
as part of a scorched earth policy which aimed to clear a strip along the 
borders with Iran and Turkey some 20km. deep and 800km. long.®” 

It has taken some time for the Kurdish movement to recover from the 
disaster of 1975. Almost immediately after the defeat, it split once more into 
two main factions, the KDP-Provisional Command, led by Barzani’s sons Idris 
and Mas’ud, who claim to be more radical than their father, and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) led by Jalal Talabani, who returned from several 
years exile in Syria.°** For a while, the Iranian Revolution brought new 
hope to the Kurds in both Iran and Iraq, but this was soon dashed by the 
increasingly repressive and anti-minority stance of the new regime in 
Tehran. The Ba‘th in Baghdad had tended to support the Iranian KDP, 
now led by ‘Abd al-Rahman Qasimlu, while the Iranian regime supports the 
KDP-Provisional Command, which means that the Kurdish movement is 
effectively divided along ‘national’ lines. Hence the Kurds in Iran and Iraq 
will tend to favour a victory by the ‘other side’ in the present conflict, 
although as most Kurds are Sunni Muslims, their enthusiasm for a Shi‘i 
‘Islamic government’ is naturally somewhat limited. 

The most important development in Kurdistan in recent years has been 
the revival of armed struggle in the area. In addition, the deportations, 
executions and other atrocities perpetrated by the Ba‘th have served to 
sharpen the political consciousness of many Kurds. Kurdistan has emerged 
as the main focus of opposition to the dictatorship in Baghdad, although, 
alas, the old factional struggles between the Barzanis and Talabani con- 
tinue. How successful the Kurds and their Communist partners will be is 
an open question: Talabani in particular is an unknown quantity, since the 
PUK oscillates between opposition to and cooperation with Baghdad, 
according to how Talabani sees his own interests best served. In 1981, there 
were strikes and demonstrations throughout the Kurdish area. Vengeance 
was swift; hundreds of executions and many thousands of deportations and 
‘relocations’ followed.” The Ba‘th clearly cannot afford to risk a secon 
hostile front in Kurdistan, but the extent of the repression gives some in 
dication of the strength of the resistance. 

In general terms, however, the struggle is likely to be a long and bitte 
one. The Iraqi Kurds have been, and to some extent still are, badly serve 
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by their leaders, and of course by every regime which has come to power 
in Baghdad. Overall, Kurdish history in the 20th century is a tragic record 
of the progressive erosion of a people’s independence and its identity as an 
ethno-linguistic entity, punctuated by several outstanding instances of 
heroism and sacrifice, which have alas produced few positive or lasting 
results. On the other hand, Rodinson has implied @ propos Marx’s dictum 
that ‘a people oppressing another cannot be free’,” it is quite clear in the 
Iraqi case that the regime’s oppression of the Kurds is part and parcel of 
its oppression of the whole Iraqi people. At the present time, the over- 
throw of the Ba'th dictatorship represents the only hope for the restoration 
of democracy and civil liberties in Iraq, for Arabs and Kurds alike. 
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Past and Present 
A. Abbas 


Particularly since the Second World War many Third World countries have 
experienced the installation of repressive military regimes by means of 
plots, coups d’état and assassinations. These phenomena arouse much interest 
and scholars have sought their causes.’ Some studies explore the relationship 
between the armed forces and different social and political systems.? Publica- 
tions on the Iraqi Army are, however, scarce. It is a politically sensitive topic 
and research into it is discouraged by the Iraqi authorities who view such 
interest as hostile and a threat to Iraq’s national security. 

This chapter examines the Iraqi armed forces from both historical and 
political aspects, with special emphasis on the periods of Ba'th rule in Iraq, 
and the effect on the armed forces of the Ba‘th Party’s national socialist 
ideology. It looks first at the formation of the Iraqi army and its early 
social structure. It then traces the army’s involvement in politics, through 
the coups d’état of 1937 to 1941, the national democratic revolution of 
July 1958, the coup of February 1963 which brought the Ba'th Party to 
power for the first time, and the various coups d’état from 1963 to 1968. 
The role of political parties in the Iraqi army is then looked at in detail, 
particularly the role of the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). This is followed by 
an account of the ruthless Ba‘thization of the army by the Ba'th Party since 
it came to power in 1968 with the concept of al-Jaish al-‘Aqa’idi (‘the ideo- 
logical army’). Changes in the structure, weaponry and political character of 
the Iraqi armed forces since the late 1970s are examined. The chapter con- 
cludes by considering the role of the army in future developments in Iraq. 


Formation of the Iraqi Army 


The Iraqi Army was formed on 6 June 1921. King Faisal, the first of the 
Hashemite family to rule Iraq (1921-33), considered the army to be ‘the 
spinal column for forming a nation’? and was to raise its strength from 
7,500 in 1925 to 11,500 in 1933.4 According to Khairi® the king felt the 
need for a ‘protective force’ which the government could use as a deterrent 
and to deal with any popular resistance or uprising, and, further, to ensure 
acknowledgement of the monarch’s legitimacy and authority. Hemphill® 
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argues that an army was needed to provide Iraq with a symbol of national 
identity and integrity. 

At the time of the setting up of the Ministry of Defence under Ja‘far 
al-‘Askari in 1921, there were two types of armed forces: the British (33 
battalions of the British imperial troops and a detachment of RAF) and 
4,000 Iraqi Levies composed mainly of Assyrians. Both were controlled and 
financed by Britain. The British government had already seen the need fora 
joint approach with the Iraqi leaders in dealing with the internal defence of 
Iraq, and this was spelled out in the resolutions of the March 1921 Cairo. 
Conference, chaired by Winston Churchill.’ The Cairo Conference decided to” 
maintain the Levies and at the same time to create a local army whose basis 
and terms of service would be voluntary, with Britain providing training and 
equipment;® from that time the Army expanded. First, the number of. 
recruits was substantially increased following a cabinet decision in 1922. 
Then, in June 1927, al-‘Askari introduced a conscription bill, although this 
was deferred because of opposition from Britain. In 1934, however, the 
king issued the Decree of Civil Defence,? according to which, every Iraqi 
man was required to serve in the army. On 1 January 1936 the first call-up 
was made.!° 

From its formation the Iraqi Army’s military training followed the 
British model. British military advisers provided the supervision, and promis- 
ing graduates were sent to Britain for further military studies. 


The Social Structure of the Iraqi Army 


The Sharifians 
The Iraqi army was dominated in its early years by the Sharifians, former 
Ottoman officers who had served with Faisal and his brothers in the Arab 
Revolt in the First World War. It was estimated that during the late 
Ottoman period some 60-70 Iraqi cadets were accepted each year into the 
military academy of Istanbul.!! Batatu’? discusses in detail the role and 
status of these Sharifian officers. The majority were Sunni Muslims from 
Baghdad or northern Iraq and after the founding of the monarchy many 
of them assumed important posts in the army and government. Mahmood 
al-Sinawi was Governor of Baghdad in 1932; Jamal Baban was Minister 
of Justice; Rashid Mahmud al-Sinawi Khoja was Minister of Defence 1932-33 
and 1934-35; Jamil al-Wadi was Minister of Justice 1932-33; Shakir 
al-Wadi was Minister of Defence 1946-47. Other Sharifians who held im- 
portant posts included ‘Ali Jawdat al-‘Ayyubi, Ja‘far al-“Askari and Jamil 
al-Midfa’i. 
Nuri Al-Sa‘id, also an ex-Sharifian officer, was appointed as the first 
Director General of the Police in 1921. King Faisal and Nuri al-Sa‘id in- 
creased the role of the ex-Sharifians in the Iraqi army and by 1936 twelve 
out of the 19 senior military staff were ex-Sharifians. Nuri al-Sa‘id’s rise to 
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power was possibly only because he had the support of the king and many 
of his fellow ex-Sharifians as well as having strong ties with Britain. He be- 
came Prime Minister in 1930 and again in 1932. By that time he was the 
second most powerful man in the country after the King. 


Class Origins of Officers 

Analysing the social origins of Iraqi officers from the 1930s, Be‘eri!® discerns 
three distinct categories. First, there were those from the privileged and 
wealthy families. A number of officers came from the distinguished ‘Umari 
family of Mosul. One of these was Amin al-‘Umari, who was Commander 
of Baghdad and the First Division from 1937 to 1940, and Chief-of-Staff 
in 1941, after the Rashid ‘Ali revolt. Another was Major General Husain 
al-Umari, who was involved in the al-Shawwaf rebellion of 1959 and became 
an administrative inspector of the Ministry of the Interior during the rule 
of ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, 1963 to 1966. Naji Suwaydi, from the Suwaydi 
family of Baghdad was first an Ottoman officer and later an officer in the 
Sharifian army; in the spring of 1930 became Prime Minister and finally 
one of Rashid ‘Ali’s associates. From the Daghistani family of Baghdad 
there was Major General Ghazi Daghistani, who was Deputy Chief-of-Staff 
until July 1958. From the Rawi family came Ibrahim Rawi, commander 
of the 4th division (1937-41), and ‘abd al-Ghani al-Rawi, who in 1958 held 
the rank of Colonel and was one of the Free Officers. In 1959, after the 
Shawwaf rebellion, he was dismissed from the army.'* Najib Ruba‘i, head of 
the Presidential Council in Qasim’s time, was also from a very prominent and 
wealthy Baghdadi family. His brother, Hasib, who died in 1956, was a Major 
General and Deputy Chief-of-Staff in charge of administration. From the 
al-Sa‘duns, a wealthy family in southern Iraq, came ‘Abd al-Khaliq al-Sa‘dun, 
who was Air Attaché in London in 1959, and Mumtaz al-Sa‘dun, a Captain 
in the Air Force, who was the pilot of the military plane in which ‘Arif ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq fled to Cairo after his abortive coup in September 1965. 

Secondly, there were the sons of the Muslim clergy. To this group be- 
longed ‘Abd al-Wahhab Shawwaf and his brother Major General Muhammad, 
who was minister of Health under Qasim. Nadhim Tabagjali was also the 
son of an influential clerical family. 

Thirdly, there were those who came from middle-class urban families, 
sons of junior officials and small traders. From 1958 they formed the bulk 
of the Iraqi officers corps. 


The Rank and File 

The rank and file soldiers were from the lower strata of Iraqi society, both 
from urban and rural areas. During the mandate they were volunteers; after 
the 1934 decree they were conscripts. Conscription was unpopular and 
people tried to avoid it by any available means. Those from rich families 
were able to do this by paying a financial indemnity of IDSO, know as al-badal. 
Soldiers were expected to blindly obey their superior officers. Those who 
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failed to remain unquestioningly obedient and disciplined faced severe 
penalties. Soldiers were isolated from civilians, being kept in remote barracks 
and their meagre salaries drained by fines for trivial offences. 


Changes 

The original social structure of the Iraqi army changed over the years. As a 
result of the conscription law the army expanded and increasing numbers 
of officers were needed. But the most important factor influencing the 
change in the social structure of the army was the 1958 Revolution. Qasim’s 
Government attempted to purge the army of supporters of the monarchy 
and replaced them by officers from the middle class. There was an influx 
of middle-class cadets into the military academic and teaching institutions. 
However, workers and peasants continued to make up the vast majority 
of the soldiers. A further incentive for them was the Qasim government’s 
offer of a plot of land from the agrarian reform.’* 


The Army and Politics 


The First Coup d’Etat 
From the beginning, the monarchy tried to isolate the Iraqi Army, on the 
grounds that ‘the Army is above politics’.'° However, nationalist feelings 
inspired many army officers, and some joined early political societies. The 
first major involvement of the Iraqi armed forces in politics was the 1936 
coup d’état. On 29 October 1936 eleven aeroplanes flew over Baghdad 
dropping a statement signed by General Bakr Sidqi. The statement criticized 
the government for disregarding public interest and, on behalf of the army, 
appealed to the King to ask Hikmat Sulaiman to form a new government. 
The statement also contained a threat to bomb the capital if these demands 
were not met. While negotiations and consultation continued, Bakr Sidqi, 
in an attempt to indicate the seriousness of his threats to the Prime Minister 
and King Ghazi, authorized limited bombing of Baghdad near the office 
of the Prime Minister. King Ghazi, following the advice of the British 
Ambassador not to allow the army a victorious entry, ordered Hikmat 
Sulaiman to form the new government?” which, for the first time, included 
leaders of the left such as Kamil al-Chadirchi and other supporters of the 
al-Ahali group. Some Iraqi cities witnessed a wave of sympathy demonstra- 
tions organized by members of the clandestine Iraqi Communist Party, 
which provided all the necessary popular support.!® The Iraqi Communists 
were the first to spread organized political activity inside the armed forces 
and to foster links with the rank and file to the extent that on 17 March 1937 
Sidqi unexpectedly launched an attack on them. 

Bakr Sidqi’s was the first coup d’état in the Middle East, and was described 
by a perceptive British author as an ‘innovation of the most startling kind’. 
On 11 August 1937 Bakr Sidqi was assassinated by Sergeant Muhammad 
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Salih Tal-‘Afari, and this was the signal for a counter-coup. General Amin 
al-“Umari occupied Mosul and, with the support of local commanders in 
Baghdad and Kirkuk, presented the weak government with a list of demands, 
some of which called for the banishment of all officers who supported 
Bakr Sidqi’s coup. The Prime Minister resigned and on 16 August 1937 
Jamil al-Midfa’i formed the new government.” Significantly, he was selected 
because of the support he enjoyed from senior army officers. 


Years of Discontent 

Between 1937 and 1941 the Iraqi army was the decisive factor in the forma- 
tion and downfall of many Iraqi governments.” This was true even in 
cases where the Prime Ministers accepted office on condition that the 
army remained out of politics. Such a case was Jamil al-Midfa‘i’s govern- 
ment. Its initial success was owing to the support it had from a group 
of prominent officers; it was overthrown on 24 December 1938, after an 
army detachment moved in on the outskirts of Baghdad. A new government 
was then installed by Nuri al-Said in Iraq’s third coup d’état. This was 
followed by a succession of governments, none of which could have been 
formed or dismissed without the consent of the army.” 

In 1940, after the fifth Nuri al-Sa‘id government, Rashid ‘Ali al-Gailani 
formed a coalition government, which followed an anti-British line in foreign 
policy. A power struggle started which concluded with his resignation on 
31 January 1941 after dramatic events in which the Regent, Prince ‘Abd 
al-Hah, fled from Baghdad to Diwaniah. However, al-Gailani continued to be 
motivated by anti-British feeling and nationalist aspirations, and in this he 
had the support of four powerful colonels. On 1 April 1941 they met in 
al-Rashid barracks, and were joined by the Deputy Chief-of-Staff; they 
planned a coup d’état and the declaration of a state of emergency if the 
Hashemite government refused to dissolve itself. The seventh coup followed 
after military detachments moved in and occupied key positions in the 
capital. A ‘government of national defence’ was formed by al-Gailani on 3 
April, while the Regent again fled, this time to Basra.% Later, however, 
al-Gailani’s government was overthrown after British military intervention, 
al-Gailani himself escaped to Germany, but the four colonels were captured 
and subsequently executed. 


Politics and the Rank and File 

Army involvement in politics was not only through coups d’état organized 
by senior military officers. Soldiers, inspired by patriotic ideals, actively 
supported popular demonstrations and events. When, in June 1946, there was 
a huge demonstration in Baghdad, against injustices in Palestine and to 
demand the expulsion of the British in Iraq, rank and file soldiers 
played a paramount role in protecting the crowds from police attacks. In 
the uprisings of 1948 and 1952 many soldiers disobeyed orders for the 
army to intervene and quell the demonstrators.”* 
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Dissatisfaction among officers—arising from the execution of the four 
colonels in 1941, and by 1943, the subsequent purge of three-quarters of the 
army’s 44,217 men—increased with the failure of the Palestinian campaign, — 
particularly because of the inactivity of the Iraqi troops during the decisive 
months of October and December 1948. There was also growing discontent — 
with the Hashemite royal family, ruling in lofty isolation. 

In 1952 these factors, together with economic hardship, led scores of army 
officers to organize themselves into ‘Free Officers’, modelled on the Egyptian 
free officer movement. Detailed information about the Iraqi free officer move- 
ment is lacking and what exists is mainly based on subjective and often 
contradictory accounts. Anti-British and anti-monarchy sentiment was 
heightened after Nuri al-Sa‘id signed the Baghdad Pact in 1955. The 1956 up- 
rising gave the free officers movement a boost and, later that year, a Supreme — 
Committee was formed. It selected as chairman, Staff Brigadier Muhyi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Hamid, who was the most senior member in rank, and Engineer 
Colonel Rajab ‘Abd al-Majid as secretary, and adopted a constitution. Mem- 
bership was open to all loyal officers, preferably from active units. It was 
very centralized. The Supreme Committee formed three committees — 
military, political and economic—plus a coordinating committee.”° At that 
time Staff Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, Commander of the 19th Infantry 
Third Division, was in Mafraq in Jordan. He was already a member of another 
dissident army group, but maintained contact with the main movement until 
summer 1956. Later, in April 1957, Lieutenant Colonel Wasfi Tahir 
approached Qasim and in June, after taking an oath, he joined the Supreme 
Committee. 

By late 1957-58 the Supreme Committee had established contacts with 
the political parties, delegating Colonel Rajab ‘Abd al-Majid for this task, 
particularly in relation to the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) which had its own 
military organization. The ICP advocated that a main commitment for all 
patriotic forces should be to gain the army’s support; the ICP itself, un- 
reservedly opposed to any isolation of the army from other patriots, worked 
strenuously towards this end. 

Preparations for the coup continued. The timing was influenced by the — 
20th Infantry Brigade’s orders to move from Jalawla’ to Mafraq in Jordan. 
They had to pass through Baghdad and near to the Palace. There were, 
however, tensions and splits within the movement. Young officers were eager 
to begin the coup and there was rivalry among the Free Officers; as a result _ 
Qasim initiated the coup on his own. On the night of 13-14 July 1958, the 
20th Infantry Brigade’s Commander was overcome and detained, and later, 
the Brigade headed towards Baghdad and occupied key positions. At 6.30am ~ 
on 14 July ‘Proclamation No. 1 was broadcast, and at 7.45am the Royal 
Guard surrendered. 
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The Military in Government 

One of the first decrees of the 14 July 1958 Revolution formed the Council 
of Sovereignty, consisting mainly of senior army officers. ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim was installed as Prime Minister, Defence Minister and Chief-of-Staff, 
‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior.?9 
Under martial law Brigadier Ahmad Salih al-‘Abdi was appointed General 
Military Governor and Colonel Tahir Yahya Chief of Police.” 

Qasim based himself at the Ministry of Defence rather than at the Prime 
Minister’s Office, and embarked on a radical programme of reorganizing the 
state and the army.*! There were extensive changes among the senior military 
staff with the aim of selecting trustworthy military cadres. A new Chief-of- 
Staff was appointed as well as new commanders of the four army divisions. 
Numerous senior army officers were retired and a few were demoted and 
moved to distant posts. The army was once again at the centre of politics.* 

Sensitive government positions occupied by members of the military 
included two seats on the Council of Sovereignty (held by General Najib 
al-Rubai’i and Colonel Khalid al-Naqshabandi) and four out of 14 ministerial 
posts, namely Prime Minister, Minister of Defence, Minister of the Interior 
and Minister of Social Affairs. (Ministerial posts held by members of the 
military were to be increased to six in the February 1959 cabinet reshuffle.) 

In August 1958 a special supreme military court was established — the 
People’s Court — presided over by Colonel F.A. al-Mahdawi. Its purpose 
was to try defendants charged with offences against the state or with 
corruption. On 1 August 1958 a decree-was issued declaring the formation of 
the Popular Militia from Iraqi volunteers, to train people in civil defence and 
to help the army maintain law and order inside the country and to be 
mobilized against external aggressors. Brigadier Taha Mustafa Bamarni was 
appointed as the commander of the Popular Militia, accountable directly to 
the Minister of Defence.*? 

The first incidence of rivalry was between Qasim and ‘Arif. ‘Arif was not a 
bright student, had no distinguished military career and was described as 
naive and immature. Whilst he was engaged on a nationwide tour in Iraq, 
Qasim started to transfer more army officers who supported ‘Arif to less 
important posts. On 30 September 1958 ‘Arif was removed as Deputy Prime 
Minister. He persisted in resisting Qasim’s attempts to send him on a 
diplomatic mission to Bonn and at the same time fostered his links with 
the Ba‘thists and other anti-Communist groups conspiring against the Prime 
Minister. In early December 1958 ‘Arif was arrested and later appeared in 
the People’s Court on 27 December 1958. On 5 February 1959 the Court 
sentenced him to death but Qasim did not sign the death warrant and ‘Arif 
was released in the autumn of 1961. 

New attempts were now made to overthrow Qasim. Rashid ‘Ali al-Gailani, 
who returned to Iraq after 1958, was seeking political influence. He started 
to incite and conspire with the tribes of the Middle Euphrates. He was caught, 
tried and imprisoned but pardoned and released in July 1962. 

On 8 March 1959 Colonel ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf, commander of 
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the armed forces in Mosul, proclaimed a rebellion and attacked participants — 
in a peaceful demonstration of the Partisans of Peace. He did this in collusion 

with Colonel Rifa‘at al-Hajj Sirri, Chief of the Military Intelligence Service 

and Brigadier Nazim al-Tabaqchali, Commander of the Second Division in 

Kirkuk, all of whom were in touch with the Egyptian authorities. The 

rebellion met with stiff resistance from the non-commissioned officers and 
the rank and file of the army in Mosul. The air force prevented attempts 

by the conspirators to send planes on a bombing mission from Mosul to 

Baghdad. Instead planes flew from Baghdad and bombed the al-Shawwaf 

headquarters; al-Shawwaf was wounded and later killed. Those involved in 

this conspiracy were tried in the People’s Court. 

The revolutionary mood prevailing after 1958 had affected the army 
in many ways. Some of the bureaucratic differences between officers and 
rank-and-file soldiers were abolished. Small libraries were introduced into 
all the army barracks. Soldiers were able to join in political discussions and 
freely express their political views. This brought an outcry from senior army 
officers at the lack of discipline in the army and the spirit of anarchy among 
the soldiers, especially after 1961 when those who had earlier been retired 
for their reactionary or anti-revolutionary activities were reinstated following 
an amnesty decree.* 

But Qasim was frightened by the immense growth of the democratic 
movement in the army. He wanted the military establishment fully under his 
personal control and isolated from the people and politics. However, his 
personal influence lessened as those who had been expelled in the past 
assumed control over military affairs again. Progressives and democrats 
were expelled from the army and the military became more and more 
opposed to Qasim. 


The February 1963 Ba‘th Coup 
The Ba‘th Party, despite its smallness, began collaborating with some army 
officers and also, according to the Penroses,?> with the CIA, to overthrow 
Qasim, utilizing the anti-democratic nature of Qasim’s regime, the discontent 
among the people and the popular disapproval of his anti-Kurdish campaign. 
The coup began on 8 February 1963 with the murder of al-Awqati—a 
Communist and distinguished air force supreme commander—and the move- 
ment of troops from the Abu Ghraib Camp towards Baghdad. The coup’s 
Revolutionary Command Council issued a decree forming the National 
Guard, a Nazi-style paramilitary organization, effectively a Ba‘th Party 
private army. Its commander was Colonel ‘Abd al-Karim Mustafa Nasrat, and 
other Ba‘th Party members involved included Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr al-Takriti. 
The main task of this force was to hunt Communists, their sympathizers and _ 
other democrats in a campaign of kidnapping, torture and murder. The 
murder of Qasim on 9 February was followed by what Penrose and Penrose 
described as an ‘orgy of revenge against known and suspected opponents of 
the Ba‘th [which] knew no bound or restraints’. It was accompanied by a 
breakdown of law and order on an unprecedented scale. 
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There were many army officers in Iraq’s first Ba‘th Government, 
which the February 1963 coup installed, but none with a distinguished 
military record. ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, a nationalist who collaborated with the 
Ba‘thists, was President, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr al-Takriti was Prime Minister, 
Salih Mahdi ‘Ammash was Minister of Defence, Tahir Yahya was Chief-of- 
Staff and Hardan al-Takriti was Commander of the Air Force. Colonel Rashid 
Muslih (later to be executed as a CIA agent, after the 1968 Ba‘thist coup) 
was appointed as the General Military Governor. 

The regime published a list of many army officers who were to be com- 
pulsorily retired or arrested and tried. Some of the officers who were tried 
and executed were brought straight from the prisons to which Qasim’s regime 
had condemned them. Soon a struggle started among different factions of 
the Ba‘th Party which resulted in the loss of central government control over 
the armed forces.*© One faction was keen to extend its influence within the 
army and to rally its support to save the regime from deepening crisis and 
isolation.°” 


The November 1963 Coup 

In November 1963 another coup was staged, led by a group of army officers. 
The 16th and 17th army divisions were moved to occupy strategic positions 
in Baghdad and in the early morning of 18 November the headquarters of the 
National Guard was bombed and Baghdad came under the control of the new 
army group. President ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif asked Chief of Staff Tahir Yahya 
to form a new government, of which at least a third were to be army officers 
occupying the most important posts. It also included civilian nationalists, 
the Nasserists. 

The new regime remained divided, and in July 1965, culminated in the 
resignation of the Nasserist ministers. In an attempt to reduce the Nasserist 
animosity towards the regime, ‘Arif appointed ‘Arif ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Commander of the Air Force, as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
after the resignation of Tahir Yahya in September 1965. A civilian, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bazzaz was appointed as Deputy Prime Minister. 

Six days after his appointment Razzaq, supported by air force officers 
and a number of army units, attempted a coup d’état, but he failed to secure 
the support of other army units. He escaped to Cairo, and al-Bazzaz became 
the new Prime Minister. al-Bazzaz’s government lasted until August 1966, 
Surviving many problems, including the military campaign against the Kurdish 
people renewed in spring 1965 by the notorious Brigadier ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al‘Uqaili. al-‘Uqaili planned and executed a bloody war often referred to as 
‘the spring offensive’ which was a total failure but led to heavy casualties 
in the Iraqi army. 

President ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif died in obscure circumstances when a 
helicopter in which he was travelling from Qurna to Basra crashed on the 
night of 13-14 April 1966. A curfew was imposed. ‘Arif’s death was followed 
by a civilian-military confrontation. After some delay a meeting was held 
to select a new President, the majority of those present being army officers 
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in the National Defence Council and cabinet. Against the wishes of Prim 
Minister al-Bazzaz, they pressed for al-‘Uqaili or ‘Arifs brother ‘Abd al 
Rahman ‘Arif. On the second vote the civilians gave their support to ‘Ab 
al-Rahman ‘Arif. He was limited intellectually, unambitious, weak and in. 
adequate, but he was appointed because he was the only candidate the riv 
factions could agree upon.*® 

Another coup soon followed, planned by ‘Arif ‘Abd al-Razzaq (whd 
returned from Cairo in June 1966) and some Nasserists, in an attempt to 
oust Prime Minister al-Bazzaz. Under this pressure President ‘Abd al-Rahma 
‘Arif replaced al-Bazzaz with Brigadier Naji Talib (a Shi'i who had been 
Minister for Social Affairs in Qasim’s regime). Talib was Prime Minister from 
6 August 1966 to 10 May 1967, during which time there was a continuous 
power struggle between the military and the civilians, which ended in Talib’s 
removal. ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif then assumed both the Presidency and the 
Premiership. Following the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, with its disastrous 
effects, and increased pressure on ‘Arif for radical change, he gave up the 
Premiership to Tahir Yahya. 


The Coups of 17 and 30 July 1968 
With opposition to ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif’s regime increasing it became 
more isolated, weakened by a power struggle. Colonel ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Na’if, Chief of Military Intelligence, and Colonel Ibrahim al-Da’ud, Com- © 
mander of the Republican Guard, were planning with the Ba‘thists to over- 
throw the ‘Arif government in a military coup. The coup was carried out 
on 17 July 1968. 

The conspirators had the support of the three major military units: the 
Republican Guard (al-Da’ud was assisted by Colonel Sa‘dun Ghaidan 
al-Takriti Commander of the Tank Brigade, who became Minister of the 
Interior after the Ba‘thists had disposed of al-Na’if and al-Da’ud); the 
Baghdad Garrison headed by Colonel Hammad Shihab al-Takriti; and the 
Military Intelligence. Al-Na’if and al-Da’ud negotiated the distribution of the 
ministerial posts with the Ba‘thists.°? A new government was formed 
and a Revolutionary Command Council was established to assume supreme 
authority. Its self-appointed membership was drawn from the Ba‘th Party 
and the al-Na’if/al-Da’ud group. Colonel Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr al-Takriti 
was President, al-Na’if was Prime Minister with most of the important 
ministerial posts held by the al-Na’if/al-Da’ud group.” 

From the start there were contradictions and acute differences between 
the Ba‘th Party and the al-Na’if/al-Da’ud group. The Ba‘thists planned another 
coup to displace the al-Na’if group. On 30 July 1968 Colonel Hammad 
Shihab al-Takriti encircled the Presidential Palace with the Armoured Brigade 
he commanded. Al-Na’if and al-Da’ud were arrested and later deported. 
A new chapter in Iraqi history began, in which the Ba'th regime embarked 
on a ruthless policy of Ba‘thization and indoctrination of the armed forces. 
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The Iraqi army’s involvement in politics has not been limited to senior 
officers at government level. Throughout its history the Iraqi army has been 
much influenced by party politics. Iraqi officers were enthusiastic supporters 
of the nationalist cause and were leaders of clandestine societies; al-‘Ahd, the 
Covenant, was one of these societies. It was formed in 1913 and Iraqi officers 
formed a sizeable part of its membership. In 1915 even Nuri al-Sa‘id joined 
al-‘Ahd, The early nationalist aspirations were for an Arab state within the 
Ottoman Empire.”! 

Later, in the 1930s, the National Party was active in fostering contacts 
with the armed forces. It saw the army as a tool for changing the regime, 
which was savagely repressing anti-government uprisings, both in Kurdistan 
and in the southern areas of Iraq. Their contacts were limited to senior 
officers, but were enough to provide political support for the 1936 coup 
d’état. 

Similar influence was seen in the 1940s. This influence was mainly related 
to nationalist feelings and aspirations demanding independence and pan-Arab 
unity. It was shown by the four colonels — Salah al-Din al-Sabbagh, Mahmud 
Salman, Fahim Sa‘id and Kamal Shabib — who were responsible for installing 
Jamil al-Midfa’i in government after the assassination of Bakr Sidqi in 1937. 
They and many others, motivated by Arab nationalist aspirations, were 
actively pursuing political goals, and their conspiracies resulted in the coups 
and counter-coups of 1936-41. 

Salah al-Din al-Sabbagh, one of the four colonels, is a good example 
of this line of political influence. His writings glorify the Arab race and 
Arab brotherhood.** He had no concem for social or economic problems 
but considered the military factor to be decisive both during war and peace. 
His pan-Arab nationalism was interwoven with anti-imperialism.“ 


The Influence of the Communist Party 

The Iraqi Communist Party pioneered and established the most organized 
and efficient political influence in the armed forces. The first Communist 
cell inside the army was founded in 1931. The Communist Party issued its 
first special declaration in the ‘honest soldiers and officers’ group in the spring 
of 1935 at the time when the regime directed the Iraqi army to crush the 
peasants’ uprising in Suq al-Shuyukh. It called upon them to direct their 
weapons against the enemies of the people, namely the ruling traitors, and 
not against their brethren, the peasants. 

The Iraqi Communist Party established a Communist military committee 
entrusted with responsibility for agitation and propaganda in the army. 
Communists had cells in the Communication Battalion and in selected army 
units.“5 Communist organization in the army was first attacked by the 
government in 1937, when the regime arrested 65 soldiers and NCOs, and 
sentenced three of them to death. It also sentenced the civilians responsible 
for the military organization to imprisonment for two years, to be followed 
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by two years under surveillance. 

To counteract the increasing Communist influence inside the army 
the government issued an appendix to the Baghdad Penal Code, Article 
(a) 1938, which stated that any officer, NCO or soldier who joined the 
Communist Party would be sentenced to death. Similarly, any civilian who 
advocated Communist ideas among five or more military persons would be 
sentenced to death. Combatting Communism has been an important and 
central part of the ideological education in the army from its very early 
days. 

In spite of that, the Communist organizations in the army developed. 
In the 1940s the known membership of the military organization of the 
Communist Party constituted 15.6% of its total membership.*” This in- 
creased to 18.1% during the period 1949-55. The Communist Party paid 
great attention to the soldiers’ welfare. Its newspaper al-Qa’idah published 
many articles that exposed the poor conditions—as a result of deliberate 
government policy—under which they lived, and demanded not only decent 
living conditions for them, but full democratic rights. The ICP’s first pro- 
gramme, endorsed by its first Congress in 1944, included a section on the 
army. It stated that: ‘We struggle to give every care to the conscripted Iraqi 
soldier, for his health, food and general education, to give him also a 
democratic education, to abolish all the inhuman methods followed in the 
army such as physical punishment and imprisonment, to introduce demo- 
cratic discipline into the army, to purge it of its “fifth column” of 
reactionary elements. Moreover, we struggle for an army which serves the 
interests of the people and defends their national independence.’ 

During the severe attack on the ICP in 1949 many soldiers, NCOs and 
students of the military academy were arrested and punished. 

The regime was forced to use the army to crush the November 1952 up- 
tising since the police failed to do so. On 22 November, the ICP issued a 
proclamation directed at the soldiers and officers, asking them to support 
the people against the regime. 

Late in 1954 the ICP formed the ‘Union of Soldiers and Officers’. 
This organization included non-Communists, and published the first edition 
of its newspaper Hurriya al-Watan(Freedom of the Homeland) in January 
1955. In 1956 the Second Congress of the ICP took a decision to direct 
attention towards army officers and to win as many members and supporters 
among them as possible.*! It also fostered links with the Free Officers Move- 
ment and had separate links with Qasim.*? 

The 1958 Revolution brought a major movement towards the ICP by 
soldiers and officers from all units of the army. Batatu estimates the minimum 
number of army officers who were Communists at 235 including three 
brigadiers, 18 colonels, 27 lieutenant colonels. Furthermore, the Communists 
had a major presence in the people’s resistance force.** However, the Qasim — 
regime was frightened by the influence of the ICP in the armed forces and 
removed Communist officers from the more sensitive positions, retired 
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them or transferred them to civilian jobs.4 

During the first few days of the 1963 coup hundreds of Communist 
officers and soldiers were murdered and imprisoned. However, the organiza- 
tion of the ICP in the army was deeprooted and very secret, to the 
degree that on 3 July 1963 the Communist soldiers and NCOs, led by 
Sergeant Hasan Sirei, were able to carry out an uprising in the al-Rashid 
military camp in Baghdad. Its objective was to overthrow the Ba‘th regime 
and to hand over power to the ICP. But this uprising failed because of 
weaknesses in the preparation and execution of the coup. The uprising 
was ruthlessly crushed by the Ba'th regime. Many soldiers and NCOs were 
executed, the leaders being publicly hanged in the poorer areas of the town 
from which they originated. 

In the subsequent years the ICP continued its organization and propaganda 
work inside the military establishment. The Second®® and Third™® Con- 
gresses, in 1970 and 1976, discussed the issue and incorporated policy on 
it in their final documents. After the transformation of the Ba‘th Party into 
an organization to rubber stamp the national socialist ideology of its leader- 
ship, the ICP adopted armed struggle as the main form of political 
opposition.*’ This meant more emphasis on military work both inside and 
outside the army. In 1984 a declaration published by the ICP on the 63rd 
anniversary of the foundation of the Iraqi army spelt out its immediate tasks 
in this sphere: increased organization within the army and ‘popular’ army, 
with the development of appropriate forms of organization and methods of 
agitation to encourage soldiers and members of the armed forces to reject the 
war and establish relations with the Patriotic Democratic Front, and to join 
the armed partisans with their arms, ammunition and other military pro- 
visions; securing contact with deserters; and destroying the Ba‘th Party 
structures in the army.*® 

From the strategic point of view the ICP’s approach to work inside the 
armed forces was to unite its political and organizational activities there with 
those in civilian life, especially among the working class.°° 


The Ba'‘thization of the Iraqi Armed Forces 


al-Jaish al-‘Aqa’idi 

After the February 1963 coup the Ba’thists tried to purge the army and 
form al-jaish al-‘aqa’idi (‘the ideological army’). Many military ranks were 
granted to civilians who were later given a very important role in 
running the army. This created resentment among the senior army officers 
since many of them were denied promotion. The purge concentrated on 
the more important military commands such as the general command, 
military intelligence, the department of administration, and commanders 
of some of the army divisions, especially the armoured tank units and 
the air force. Many non-Ba'thist officers were sent on active duty in 
Kurdistan, where the regime was waging a savage war against the Kurdish 
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people. Many civilians were admitted to the military college for short 
courses to replace the retired officers. As part of their propaganda the 
Ba‘thists issued a pamphlet entitled ‘Our Army is a Popular Revolutionary 
Sector which was distributed to soldiers and officers. Ba‘thist officers gave 
lectures to many army units, and especially to the air force. This venture 
failed and the Ba'thists were removed in the November 1963 counter-coup. 

Once it regained state power in the 30 July 1968 coup d’état the Ba'th 
Party set about imposing its ideological, political and administrative control 
over the army, in a process of Ba‘thization. The aims of Ba‘thization were 
set out in the Ba‘th Party conference of 1974: consolidation of Ba‘th Party 
leadership over the army; strengthening of military discipline; protection 
of the army from deviation and error; ensuring the army’s total adherence 
to the people’s movement led by the Ba‘th Party; and continuation of 
emergency measures guaranteeing party control and supervision. The con- 
ference report clearly stated: ‘In the next five years we must maintain the 
policy of tightening the Party’s control over the other branches of the army 
—the security services, the police and the frontier guard.’©’ The Ba‘th Party 
spelled out clearly its monopoly over the armed forces as a condition for 
any alliance with other political parties. 

The strategy adopted to achieve these objectives was as follows. Admission 
to military colleges and institutions was restricted to members of the Ba‘th 
Party. Those accepted had to sign a pledge to work for the interest of the 
Ba‘th Party and to expect the death penalty if they broke the pledge. All 
officers and NCOs had to join the Ba‘th Party. Those who refused were 
removed from military service and severely punished. All whose loyalty 
to the Ba‘th Party was in doubt were discharged, put under surveillance 
and in some cases liquidated. Discrimination in recruitment and promotion 
on religious and nationality grounds was made more severe, and later all 
senior posts were restricted to officers related to Saddam Husain and the 
Takriti clan. The Military Intelligence Department was expanded to include 
informers in every unit, covering the military and civilian life of army 
personnel. A comprehensive programme of propaganda and Ba'thist 
ideological indoctrination was introduced into every sector of military 
education and life. A system of severe punishments and generous financial 
rewards was introduced to ensure the loyalty of officers and NCOs towards 
the Ba‘th Party. 

The process of Ba‘thization of the army was aimed at building al-jaish 
al-‘aqa’idi (‘the ideological army’) with the force to protect its power. 
In 1979 al-Barrak, ex-Director of al-Amn al-‘Amm (General Security Bureau) 
spelled out more clearly than ever before the Ba‘thist concepts of such an 
army in a study on the role of the Iraqi army in politics.** The ‘ideological 
army’ advocates national socialist ideology. It is the militant tool of the 
‘leading Ba‘th Party’ to fulfill its aims and objectives. It is an organized and — 
modern force capable of rapid and active movement and ‘enriched’ with the 
overwhelming feeling of ‘historical responsibility’. The officers have firm 
convictions about their elitist role as the leading ‘patriotic’ force in Iraqi 
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society. It is an army inspired by ‘national ideas’ and carries on the ‘historical 
mission’. In short, the fascist elements in the Ba‘th Party’s approach to the 
army are: national socialist indoctrination; worship of brute force; and a 
vision of ‘historical mission’. 


Organization 

Organizationally the Ba'th Party formed the ‘Military Bureau’ in the 
provinces and sectors (North, South, Central and Baghdad). The Military 
Bureau is dominated by civilians and deals with indoctrination and 
propaganda. Furthermore a network of cells and Ba'th party organizers 
was set up in every military unit with responsibility for: propaganda for the 
aims and objectives of the ‘revolution and party’; surveillance of ‘hostile 
elements’; immediate reports to the Ba'th Party of any ‘trends’ or ‘moves’ 
by ‘hostile elements’. This clearly indicates the role of the Ba‘th Party 
organization as an additional intelligence system to suppress any dissident 
member of the armed forces. 

An additional apparatus for Ba‘thization is the ‘Department of Political 
Orientation’. The aims of this department are to ‘prepare the fighters 
ideologically and psychologically in accordance with the principles of our 
revolution, the Party and the Leader, Saddam Husain’. The department 
also organizes special training courses for officers to select them for these 
functions, and is involved in planning psychological warfare.“ 


Army Victims of Ba‘thization 

The names and occupations of those who died as a result of Ba'thist terror 
and repression between 1968 and 1978, published by CARDRI® include 
31 army and police personnel, ten junior army and police personnel, ten 
junior officials, five retired soldiers and junior army officers. Between 24 
and 27 May 1978, 38 Iraqis were executed, of whom the majority were 
members of the armed forces, and all of whom were accused of political 
activity inside the Iraqi army. The death sentences were imposed by special 
court martials whose decisions were not subject to any review or appeal.© 


The Iraqi Armed Forces since the late 1970s 


Since the late 1970s there have been many qualitative and quantitative 
changes in the Iraqi armed forces. The main trends have been: the expansion 
of the armed forces and creation of new units; a massive arms build-up and 
search for new military suppliers; and an increasingly centralised and repres- 
sive command structure which failed both in the adventurist invasion of Iran 
and to contain mounting opposition within Iraq. 


Iraqis Under Arms 
In September 1980, on the eve of the Iraq-Iran war, the Iraqi army was made 
up of 12 “divisions” with a total strength of 330,000 men (sic) in addition to 
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the para-military People’s Army. This numbered 35,000 in 1980 but was 
increased to 400,000 by February 1982.°7 In the course of the war all 
reserves were called up and the basic 21-24 months conscription was 
extended. By 1987 Iraq’s total armed forces numbered over a million men 
plus 650,000 (including some women) in the People’s Army. Most Iraqis 
under arms are in the army itself but 5000 or so are in the navy and 40,000 
(including 10,000 administrative personnel) in the air force.°* 

The number of Iraqi troops killed in the war rose by 1988 to about 200,000, 
including at least 2,500 officers during the first six months of 1986. It has 
been estimated that 10% of Iraqis at the war front have been injured at one 
time or another. The total of Iraqis killed, wounded or captured amounts to 
1.5% of the entire Iraqi population.®® No effort has been spared to augment 
the armed forces with replacements for those killed and disabled. The call-up 
was expanded to affect categories previously exempt.”° In June 1986 
students and their lecturers and teachers from schools and universities were 
seized as they came out of their end of year examinations. They were taken 
to military camps for training. This sparked off so much protest that the 
conscripts were allowed to go at the end of the summer although it had 
originally been planned that they should stay until February 1987. A decree 
was then issued stating that it was compulsory for all students to undergo 
military training during their summer holidays. In this time they would be 
under military discipline and therefore treated as part of the military, not as 
civilians. Those who failed to attend the camps would be expelled from their 
schools and universities and therefore be liable for immediate conscription. 
Many students were expelled, mainly from the University of Suleymania in 
Erbil. Liability for military service was extended upwards to the age of 50 
and several thousand women were accepted for military training, some as 
trainee jet pilots.” 

In 1986 the Presidential Guard was increased from 6 ‘brigades’ to 16 or 17 
mechanised ‘brigades’ totalling about 25,000 men equipped with armour, 
including T-72 tanks. All seven active corps along the 730 mile war-front 
with Iran were filled out and a total of nearly 46 combat units created.7? 
Iraq’s total active military manpower suitable for combat in 1988 is esti- 
mated to be 750,000-850,000, with 230,000 reserve land forces. Even if a 
peace settlement allows Iraq to reduce its total active forces, enough tension 
will remain for it to be expected to steadily ‘upgrade its level of force quality’ 
in the early 1990s.” 


Arms Supplies 

By 1985 Iraq was the world’s leading importer of arms with a military budget 
of $1 billion a month. The US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA) estimated that during 1981-85 Iraq imported $24 billion worth of 
military equipment. This exceeded the $15 billion bought by the Saudis, 
traditionally the world’s biggest arms spenders. It was nearly four times the 
$6.4 billion spent over the same period by the Iranians” . Iraq’s edge over 
Iran in the ability to maintain a large and steady flow of all types of weapons 
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and military equipment is partly due to its success since the late 1970s in 
diversifying its sources of arms to avoid dependence on any one supplier. 

Britain was the main supplier of arms to Iraq until the 1958 Revolution. 
It continues in the 1980s to influence the Iraqi armed forces to a significant 
degree. Military training at the Iraqi Staff College founded in 1928 has always 
relied heavily on British military thinking. It still receives British military 
manuals and follows Western military doctrine, particularly as the equipment 
in use becomes more and more sophisticated.’* Iraqi officers and air force 
cadets attend courses in Britain and British reconnaissance eqipment and 
training have been supplied to Iraq.”° Iraq has been a regular visitor to the 
British Government’s huge international arms fair, the British Army Equip- 
ment Exhibition (BAEE), organised by the Defence Services Organisation 
(DSO) which is part of the Ministry of Defence. This event takes place in 
alternate years and is surrounded with the utmost secrecy. At the 1986 BAEE 
a five-strong Iraqi delegation was able to view, if not to buy, the products of 
over 300 firms. These included all the main British arms exporters, producers 
of ‘non-lethal’ goods and services such as military electronics firms and a 
number of banks and construction companies. The Government may not 
license exports of ‘lethal’ weapons to Iraq but nobody knows what private 
deals and discussion take place on such occasions. 

The British Government has given repeated assurances that it will not 
supply “lethal”? weapons to either side in the Gulf War.’’ The distinction 
between “lethal” and other equipment is, however, formal. “Anyone who has 
served in a military unit will know that it is more important to have a 
working radio than a full complement of small arms”.’® By early 1988 a new 
formula had crept into statements by British government representatives. 
Asked whether he had any proposals for changes in the guidelines to British 
manufacturers on exports to Iran — to include non-lethal as well as lethal 
military equipment — David Mellor said ‘We have no plans to change the 
guidelines on sales of military equipment to Iran and Iraq. These already 
prohibit the export of all defence-related equipment that could significantly 
enhance the capability of either side to prolong or exacerbate the conflict. 
We continue to urge other countries to adopt similar stringent (sic) 
measures.”” 

The Soviet Union took over Britain’s role as Iraq’s chief arms supplier after 
Iraq left the Baghdad Pact in 1958. Soviet supplies to Iraq included MiG-21 
interceptors, TU-22 bombers and MiG-23 ground attack aircraft.°° The 
association between Iraq and the USSR was interrupted for a few months 
after the 1963 coup which installed the first Ba‘th regime. Then the USSR 
continued to become the main supplier of arms to Iraq throughout the 1960s. 
In the 1970s this trend changed. Iraq began to move away from such depen- 
dence on the Soviet Union that Iraqi forces would be crippled if spares and 
replacements were withheld. From 1972 to 1979 the share of Iraq’s arms 
supplied by the Soviet Union declined from 95% to 63% with France a main 
supplier after 1975. Diversification of arms supply sources suited Iraq’s 
image of neutrality as a non-aligned state. 
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Arms supplies were withheld by the Soviet Union from Iraq during the 
first 18 months of the Gulf War. But $8 billion dollars of weaponry was 
supplied between 1981 and 1987. The Soviet Union remains Iraq’s biggest 
single source of arms, supplying sophisticated aircraft rarely available to 
countries outside the Warsaw Pact. Iraq has received a squadron of 24 MiG-29 — 
Fulcrums (considered the most advanced fighter in the Soviet arsenal) and 
Su-25 Frogfoot ground-attack aircraft. Iraq’s military debts to the USSR are — 
estimated at up to $10 billion.®? 

As Iraq was seeking new arms suppliers to decrease its reliance on the 
Soviet Union in the 1970s France was replacing Britain as the world’s third- 
ranking arms exporting nation. France had taken up a stance of independence — 
vis a vis NATO and from 1967 had turned towards new markets for arms sales 
to make profitable the massive investments in its own arms industries needed 
to sustain self-sufficiency in essential arms requirements. New markets were 
sought mainly in Arab countries keen to demonstrate their approval of the | 
French break in trade with Irsael at that time and also anxious, like Iraq, to 
avoid total dependence on one supplier and to avert the effects of possible 
boycotts. 

Links between France and Iraq were thus of mutual benefit and were 
built up long before the start of the Iraq-Iran war. When Jacques Chirac was 
Prime Minister of France in the Presidency of Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, 
France agreed to build an experimental nuclear plant outside Baghdad (subse- 
quently bombed by the Israelis). In 1978 France supplied 18 Mirage F1 
interceptors and 30 helicopters and negotiated a share in the production of 
Mirage 200°? in addition to a major $2 billion arms deal for aircraft, tanks 
and other military hardware.2? Under President Mitterand, from 1981, these 
trends continued. In fact, on 26 November 1982 Mitterand declared ‘We do 
not wish Iraq to be defeated in this war.” The French arms industry con- 
tinued to win large orders for military supplies to Iraq, which took 40% of 
France’s total arms exports. 

French arms sales to Iraq were $2,148 million in 1981, $1,925 million in 
1982 and $2000 million in 1983. The 1983 deal included helicopters and 29 
Mirage F1 fighter bombers. In addition, an unusual contract was signed, 
which caused quite a stir in the French press. France agreed to loan Iraq five 
Super-Etendard attack aircraft equipped with AM39 Exocet air-to-surface 
missiles. The Super-Etendard could not be permanently spared by the French 
armed forces as they were no longer being produced. After much controversy — 
and speculation about this deal the aircraft arrived in Iraq in October 1983. 
After reported use against oil tankers in the Gulf they were returned to — 
France in September 1985 in accordance with the terms of the loan. 

‘Le Monde’ has estimated French arms sales to Iraq during the Gulf War 
at $5.6 billion plus an additional $4.7 billion on civilian and commercial 
contracts. France has rescheduled Iraq’s debts and President Mitterand has 
maintained his position that French assistance is necessary to prevent Iraq 
from losing the war. Of course, should Iraq by defeated, French suppliers and 
insurance Companies would stand to lose colossal sums of money. 
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As Iraq’s second largest source of arms, France has supplied a range of 
sophisticated weaponry. Aircraft and helicopters supplied include 50 SA-342 
Gazelle, 10 SA-321! Super Frelon, 30 SA-316B Alouette III and 10 SA-330 
Puma.®* Some of these have been equipped with HOT missiles — High- 
subsonic Optically-guided Tube-launched anti-tank weapons — produced by 
France and West Germany. Another ‘Euromissile’ supplied to Iraq is the 
MILAN, the man-portable counterpart of the heavyweight HOT. The MILAN 
began to enter service in the mid-1970s. It was advertised as ‘the missile 
which gives infantry much more than a fighting chance: a mere infantry 
soldier now has the means of killing enemy tanks anywhere within a 2000 
metre (6500 feet) range. MILAN pierces the armour of all known tanks. 
Minimum training required.”** The French have also supplied ERC-90 
armoured cars and Panhard armoured personnel carriers as well as more than 
100 Exocet AM39 air-to-surface missiles, Roland-2 Landmob surface-to-air 
missiles and at least 200 AS30 laser-guided missiles jointly manufactured by 
Aerospatiale and Thomson-CSF °° 

In 1980 American approval was given to General Electric to supply marine 
engines for Italian warships the Iraqi navy was due to buy and a three-man 
sales team from Lockheed were in Baghdad to try to sell helicopters to the 
Iraqi government.®’ Full diplomatic relations between US and Iraq were 
restored in October 1984. Since then, other practical steps towards improving 
commercial relations and upgrading technological exchange have been taken, 
including the drafting of a general US-Iraqi trade agreement and approval 
for the sale of advanced computer technology.®® 

Iraq’s artillery includes 40 G-5 South African 155 mm howitzers described 
as ‘extremely potent’ equipment, very successful in terms of range, accuracy 
and cross-country mobility.°? These were obtained as part of an arms-for-oil 
deal. Recent surveys”° show that Iraqi orders for military supplies include the 
following: 20 1A-58A Pucara ground attack aircraft from Argentina; 60 
Astros 11 SS-30 (a multiple rocket system), up to 500 EE-3 Jaracara 
armoured vehicles and 250 EE-9 Cascavels from Brazil; 5000 cluster bombs 
from Chile; T-59 and T-69 from China; 80 Emb-312 Tucano trainers and 70 
F-7 fighters from Egypt; helicopters, missile launchers, frigates and corvettes 
from Italy; 200 GHN-45 155 mm towed howitzers/towed guns from Jordan; 
200 SA-6 Gainful Landmob SAM from Poland; and 12 FH-70 155 mm TH 
from Saudi Arabia. 

Besides diversifying its sources of arms supplies, Iraq has boasted of new 
weapons which it has developed, notably its own missile with a range of 600 
kilometres. This has enabled Iraq to intensify the ‘War of the Cities’. The 
‘Iraqi’ weapon appears to be an adapted Soviet-produced Scud B missile 
whose range of 300 km has been extended by the reduction of the warhead 
(normally 453 kg) and/or by ‘strap-on’ booster rockets.*’ The Scud B 
missile can carry high explosive, chemical or nuclear warheads.” 

In 1979 the Iraqi regime became intensely interested in making and 
obtaining chemical weapons. By 1981 there were reports that nerve gas was 
being produced at Aqashat in Iraq close to the Jordanian border. The sale of 
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10,000 protective kits and breathing equipment made in Britain to Iraqi © 
specifications, and suitable for use by chemical weapons production workers, © 
was approved by the British Ministry of Defence’s sales organisation.?% 
Chemical precursors needed for manufacture of chemical weapons were — 
obtained by the Iraqi regime from companies in Europe. By April 1988 
twelve West German companies were under investigation for violating laws 
against the export of such chemical precursors.°* 

UN reports in 1984, 1986 and 1987 confirmed Iraq’s use of chemical 
weapons. Toxic chemicals — including mustard gas, cyanide and the nerve 
agent Tabun — became arguably Iraq’s most effective weapon against Iran, 
the people of Iraqi Kurdistan and war resisters at large in Iraq’s southern 
marshes, Iraq’s use of chemical weapons was believed to have been instru- 
mental in stopping or limiting three of Iran’s big offensives east and north of 
Basra in early 1987.75 

The chemical bombardment of the town of Halabja in Iraqi Kurdistan on 
16 March 1988 left thousands of civilians dead and wounded. The nature of 
the deaths led to rumours that the Iraqi regime was producing the nerve agent 
Sarin. ‘The great concern . . . is that it may have been used on this occasion, 
not cyanide . . . In military terms, this would be a major advance.’”™ 


Saddam Husain and the Iraqi Armed Forces 


The great expansion of Iraq’s armed forces and their arsenal of weapons from 
the late 1970s did not bring Iraq victory in its invasion of Iran, nor crush 
opposition to the war and the Saddam Husain regime. Rather, military 
ineffectiveness in ‘Saddam’s Qadisiya’ caused loss of face for the Iraqi 
President which became a factor in the regime’s ruthless determination to 
maintain its political control of the armed forces. ‘With party methods’, 
Saddam Husain said as early as 1971, ‘there is no chance for anyone who dis- 
agrees with us to jump on a couple of tanks and overthrow the govern- 
ment.’ By the eve of the Gulf War the Iraqi armed forces had been 
thoroughly ‘Ba‘thised’ into ‘al-jaish al-‘aqu‘idi’ (‘the ideological army’). 
Saddam Husain — Head of State, Premier and Chairman of both the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council (RCC) and the Ba‘th Party — had conferred upon 
himself the rank of Field-Marshal and appointed himself Commander-in-Chief 
of the Iraqi armed forces.°® He had put local members of his own Takriti 
clan into sensitive command positions and ensured that army commanders 
were continuously reshuffled to prevent anyone from establishing a power 
base within the armed forces. These efforts were accompanied by effective 
surveillance and brutal intimidation.?? 

Purges of the armed forces’ command before and during the war led to 
key positions being held on the basis of political reliability rather than 
military competence. The effect of this on Iraq’s military leadership was 
described by a retired British army officer with senior responsibility in the 
Gulf as follows: 
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‘They seem to have launched the war with only token planning, no real 
objectives and no contingency plans. They seem to lie to each other through- 
out their command and control structure. The junior officers and enlisted 
men ... are damned good fighters, as good as any. The command level is 
unbelievably bad . . . the Iraqi General Staff seems to be a farce. They used to 
refer to the British army in World War One as “lions led by donkeys”; the 
Iraqi soldiers are “tigers led by a pack of jackasses”.”?™ 

Repeated Iraqi defeats and huge losses of equipment and men in the early 
stages of the war did not abate the Saddam Husain personality cult. The 
report of the 9th Regional Congress of the Ba‘th Party in June 1982 stated: 

‘Saddam Husain is a symbol of freedom, independence, pride, integrity 
and a hope for a better future for Iraq and the Arab nation, and this fact... 
urges us to continue to march behind the banner which he is raising with all 
possible devotion, self-denial and courage.!°! 

It was claimed throughout the Ba‘thist media that Saddam Husain had 
developed new military ideas and theories of global importance. For example, 
‘al-Thawra’, the main Ba‘th Party journay said on 14 August 1984: 

‘We have to be proud that our beloved leader has developed new concepts 
in military principles which hitherto were viewed in an unbalanced way 
during war time. We have to be proud that His Excellency is enriching 
military ideology and drawing new experience from the lessons of the 
war.”! 

Western military analysts, by contrast, assessed that the main reason for 
Iraq’s military failures was lack of clear orders and poor responses from the 
army. NCOs and junior officers were so rigidly controlled their initiative was 
frustrated and they were turned into pawns awaiting orders. In early 1986, 
after the loss of Fao, Saddam Husain reorganised the Army and Air Force 
command to give them more freedom of action and removed himself from 
day to day direction of the war.’®? Nevertheless, once students left the Iraqi 
Staff College, said Brigadier Abdul Razzak in an interview in July, “the level 
of initiative allowed individual pilots or squadron leaders depends on their 
commanders in the field, and on the general directives from the political 
leadership. There is little relationship with our theoretical teaching. In fact, 
they leave here with more initiative than they can possibly use in the 
field.”"!™% 

In an obvious attempt to prevent the growth of both individual hero 
figures and the emergence of opposition groups within the armed forces, 
generals commanding the various fronts were rotated regularly and rarely got 
mentioned in the official press.!°° While claiming credit for victories Saddam 
Husain has always deflected blame for failures onto armed forces comman- 
ders. In July 1986 Major General Adin Tawfiq, blamed for Iraqi losses at 
Mehran, was recalled to Baghdad and disappeared. Major General Shawkat 
Ata, commander of the 7th Corps when the Fao Peninsula was invaded, was 
rumoured to have been shot in person by Saddam Husain.’ He seems in fact 
to have survived, though not with operational command. Up to 40 officers 
were reported executed for their part in an army plot against Husain led by 
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Naim Haddad, a member of the RCC, and General Omar Haza, who was said 
to have attacked Husain’s policy regarding the war when the President visited 
him to console him for the loss of his son.!°’ In February 1987, after Iran’s 
so-called Kerbala 4 and Kerbala 5 offensives, Saddam Husain, who as 
President retained absolute civilian control over the military, instituted a 
thorough shake-up of the armed forces. General Abdul Jawad Thanoon, 
Iraq’s Chief-of-Staff, was sacked; General Tali‘ Khalil al-Douri and other 
generals fell from favour and were shifted. Previously cumbersome lines of 
command in the army were reported to have been streamlined, Iraq’s ground 
forces regrouped and static defences bolstered. A number of officers in the 
3rd and 7th Corps were relieved from duty and several were shot. 

Resentment against harsh political control and poor military leadership 
has not been confined to the officer corps of the Iraqi armed forces. There 
were reported to be more than 100,000 deserters, many of them formed into 
armed groups in the middle and south of Iraq, opposed to the regime. This 
was despite the war ethos ruthlessly promoted by the regime which awarded 
all who fell in battle with the doubtful honour of posthumous membership 
of the Ba‘th Party. An edition of ‘al-Thawra’ in February 1986 carried a 
picture of Saddam Husain decorating a man who had shot dead his own 
son for refusing to go to the war front.’ 

Looking to the future of the Iraqi armed forces in 1987 one military 
analyst observed: 

‘The command and intelligence systems will remain heavily politicized, 
and be unable to accurately report bad news or problems in military pro- 
ficiency. The key links in the system will be seen as threats to the regime and 
duplicate systems will exist with each echelon reporting on the political 
loyalty of the levels immediately above and below it. Overall military profici- 
ency will be erratic with some units far more capable than others, relatively © 
mediocre force-wide and large unit manoeuvre capability, and inadequate 
C31/BM integration and use. Politicisation will remain a serious prob- — 
lem.’ 


Conclusion 


Significant changes have affected the Iraqi armed forces since the late 1970s, 
particularly in the course of the Gulf War, which will leave their mark on the 
subsequent role of the army in Iraqi political life. The war has bolstered the 
influence and status of the armed forces but the original “ideological army” 
which entered the war in 1980 was crushed when the Iranians took the initia- 
tive to push the Iraqis out of Iranian territory. The army is now composed 
mainly of men (and a few women) forced to fight as a consequence of war- 
time mass conscription. ' 

Resentment against the political leadership is widespread even amongst the 
officer corps. The regime can no longer exercise the same tight control over 
the rank-and-file as it did before the war. The army is not immune to the 
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growing influence of popular opposition to the war and the activities of the 
opposition forces. The fate of the Saddam Husain regime will largely be 
decided by the army’s stand and the extent to which opposition forces 
succeed in winning it over to their side. While the armed forces see no 
permanent political settlement of the war, the stresses and strains within 
them wil! tend to be aggravated by a no peace-no war situation and other 
aspects of the Iraqi regime’s crisis such as the economic and human costs of 
the war and growing realisation that it has been a huge blunder. 

The army’s enthusiasm for the war was never high despite the govern- 
ment’s provision of TVs and Thai ‘bar-girls’. Once the Gulf War became a 
war to defend Saddam Husain’s dictatorship the ability of the Iraqi armed 
forces to withstand a major Iranian military offensive was doubtful. The re- 
capture of Fao in April 1988 was Iraq’s first significant victory since 1982. 
It coincided with the US military attack on the Iranian navy and oil installa- 
tions in the Gulf, and required the use of chemical weapons. By June 1988 
the Iraqi armed forces had ousted the Iranians from the oil-rich man-made 
Majnoon islands in southern Iraq. Baghdad’s newspapers quoted Saddam 
Husain as saying ‘Today’s battle was the last and hardest link in the chain 
... final victory is very near if God wills.’ 

Whatever the outcome of the UN-sponsored peace negotiations between 
Iraq and Iran, the Iraqi armed forces can be expected to play a decisive role 
in the political future of Iraq. 
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11. Iraq in the Gulf War 


Jabr Muhsin, George Harding and Fran Hazelton 


Saddam Husain’s regime launched the Iraq-Iran war in September 1980 with 
vain hopes of territorial expansion and regional domination. The Iraqi 
invasion and occupation of Iranian land began to be reversed in May 1982 
when the Iranians took the military initiative. Thereafter most of the ground- 
fighting was on the Iraqi side of the Iraq-Iran border, Iraq escalated the war 
by involving other nations — including the US — through the ‘Tanker War’. 
It initiated the ‘Cities War’ and used chemical weapons against both Iranian 
troops and its own people. 

By July 1988 Iraq had regained most of its territory occupied by Iran. 
After Iran unexpectedly accepted Resolution 598 on 17 July Iraq went on 
to seize Iranian territory. It used the 20 August ceasefire to launch a fero- 
cious military campaign including poison gas in Iraqi Kurdistan, and obstruc- 
ted the UN-sponsored negotiations by demanding preconditions such as Iraqi 
sovereignty over the Shatt al-Arab. The main aim of the Iraqi dictatorship 
remained staying in power in Iraq and increasing its importance regionally 
and internationally. 


Origins of the War 


‘Implicitly,’ commented The Times, ‘the Iranian revolution threatened all 
the regimes in the Muslim world, just as the French revolution threatened all 
the crowned heads of Europe.’ The initial threat of the popular revolution 
which ousted the Shah of Iran in February 1979 was not Islamic jihad. It was 
the proof it provided that an oppressed people could by mass action over- 
throw a massively armed and repressive dictatorship. 

Saddam Husain’s cordial relations with the Shah were well-established. 
In 1975 at the Non-Aligned Summit the two had signed what became known 
as the Algiers Agreement. In return for territorial concessions the Shah under- 
took to end his support for Iraqi Kurdish nationalists in revolt against 
Baghdad. When the movement in Iran against the Shah reached a critical 
stage Husain expelled from Najef in Iraq the Iranian opposition figure 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who was then forced to seek asylum in France. 

When it came, the Iranian revolution was greatly unwelcome to Saddam 
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Husain, but he immediately recognised Iran’s new government. He over- 
estimated the sympathy among Iraqi Shi‘is for Islamic theocracy and under- 
estimated the patriotic and Islamic fervour which the revolution had engen- 
dered in Iran.’ Potential Iraqi Shi‘i sympathy with the Iranian revolution 
threatened the Ba‘thist objective of total and absolute control over every 
sphere of political life in Iraq. Thousands of Iraqi families technically ‘of 
Iranian origin’ were forcibly and brutally deported to Iran. A spokesman at 
the Iraqi Embassy in London called it a ‘very humane procedure for repatria- 
tion of some Iranians . . . taking into consideration the reunion of the family 
in their original country.’* As these Iraqis were being expelled counter- 
revolutionary Iranians were being welcomed. Former officers from the Shah’s 
army began to assist in exile in Iraq to plan a surprise attack on the © 
supposedly vulnerable Iran. A quick and spectacular victory promised to 
make Saddam Husain virtual undisputed master of the Gulf and effectively 
the most important leader in the Arab world. But given Iran’s threefold larger 
population than Iraq (42 million to 13.5 million), the distance of Tehran 
from Baghdad (850 kilometres of which 650 are in Iran), the common border 
1,300 kilometres long, the unliklihood of Syrian support and constraints 
upon Jordanian support ‘it was surely the greatest folly on Saddam Husain’s 
part to imagine that he would ever have been able to defeat Iran.” 


Invasion 


In the early part of 1980 there were numerous claims and counter-claims by 
Iraq and Iran of frontier violations as well as ‘sabotage’ and ‘terrorist attacks’ — 
inside both countries. Diplomatic relations were severed in June 1980 and on 
17 September Saddam Husain announced he intended to abrogate the Algiers 
Agreement. He told Iraq’s rubber-stamp National Assembly, ‘The Iranian 
leaders have disregarded the agreement by their open and premeditated inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Iraq ...’ and declared Iraq’s intention of 
‘liberating’ areas claimed to be allocated to Iraq under the Algiers agreement, 
such as Zain al-Qaws and Saif Sa‘ad.* 

Iraq’s full offensive against Iran came on 22 September when its army 
invaded along some 800 miles, from Khorramshahr in the south to Qasre- 
Shirin in the north. In October 1980 the fighting was concentrated north of 
Khorramshahr around Dizful, Bustan and Susangerd. The Iraqis crossed the 
Karun river, claiming the destruction of the Abadan-Tehran pipeline. On 24 
October they occupied Khorramshahr and besieged Abadan. By the end of 
1980 they were 10-20 miles inside Iranian territory along the whole front and 
occupied at least five Iranian towns. The civilian population of Iran’s south- 
west province of Khuzistan/Arabistan, far from rising up to greet their 
fellow Arabs from across the Shatt al-Arab, had evacuated the area. 

Although Iraq had military superiority on land the Iranians were able to 
air-attack Iraqi industrial and commercial installations, particularly in the 
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Basra region. These attacks were brought to a halt by Iran’s lack of spares and 
servicing support for their American planes. Nevertheless they meant Iraq was 
unable to export oil from its southern fields throughout the rest of the war, 
which was to be a major Iraqi weakness. 


From Occupation to Retreat 


The occupying Iraqi army was overstretched and showed signs of dissent 
with desertions and conscription evasion. Lack of clear orders and the poor 
responses attributable to rigid politicisation were largely to blame for Iraq’s 
failures, particularly at Susangerd. From March 1981 the army was on the 
defensive. In September it was driven back from Abadan. Saddam Husain’s 
calls for a Ramadan ceasefire were ignored. The Iranians launched a major 
offensive in March 1982. In a speech to the Iraqi Fourth Army Corps Saddam 
Husain declared: ‘The General Command have decided to rearrange your 
defensive positions to the rear after your strong blows absorbed the advance 
of the enemy.’ Iranian attacks continued and culminated in the Iraqi retreat 
from Khorramshahr on 25 May 1982. In eventually admitting defeat the 
Iraqi communique said ‘Iraq’s main task in the war was to inflict the heaviest 
possible losses on the Iranians. This has been achieved.”© From now on 
Saddam Husain appeared to be looking for a face-saving formula to end the 
fighting. In July the Iraqis prevented the Iranians from advancing further than 
the suburbs of Basra, which had been under fire since May, but only with 
enormous loss of life on both sides. By the autumn of 1982 most of the fight- 
ing had shifted to the Iraqi side of the frontier. 

Khomeini had managed to turn the war into an Iranian national crusade, 
with Saddam Husain as the Satan who had to be cast out. In Iraq all the 
opposition forces, however diverse and deeply underground, had condemned 
the war from the beginning. Although Saddam Husain was not able to match 
the enthusiasm for the war generated in Iran, even in the armed forces, he had 
much wider international support. Of the other Middle Eastern states, only 
Syria and Libya declared themselves for Iran. However, apart from Syria’s 
closure of its pipeline to Iraqi oil in April 1982, neither involved itself 
directly with the conflict. Jordan came out clearly on Iraq’s side and Kuwait 
effectively replaced Basra as Iraq’s major port. Sudanese troops were sent by 
President Nimeiry early in the war to assist ‘sister Iraq’. Anwar Sadat, Presi- 
dent of Egypt, agreed in the Summer of 1981 that Saddam Husain could call 
up Egyptians resident in Iraq. By 1982 there were 20,000 Egyptians fighting 
alongside the Iraqis, three-quarters of them former immigrant workers.’ 
The Gulf states and Saudi Arabia have financed the Iraqi war effort with 
loans estimated at $1 billion a month.® 

As Iraq retreated and the Iranians moved on to Iraqi territory in 1982 
arms supplies stopped by the Soviet Union at the outset of the war were 
resumed. It seems likely that ‘the Soviet Union had come to the conclusion 
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that it could cope more easily with a chastened Iraq than with a victoriou 
Iran, with all the implications this might have for other parts of the region, 
For obvious reasons, the United States has also tended to support Iraq 
against Iran, with the bizarre consequence that both powers are essentially on 
the same side in the conflict’? 

On 12 August 1982 Iraq declared a military exclusion zone at the head o' 
the Gulf around the Iranian oil-exporting terminal of Kharg Island, to disrupt 
Iranian oil exports. A week later it sank two commercial ships, one Greek, 
one South Korean. This was followed by three attacks on the Iranian oil 
installations at Kharg Island which started a fire there. From March 1983, 
when Iraq made an unsuccessful attempt to capture Shahrani, both sides were 
to remain dug into their respective positions on Iraqi territory for more than 
two and a half years. With stalemate on the groundfighting front Iraq 
escalated the war with the ‘Tanker War’, the ‘Cities War’ and chemical 
warfare. As David Hirst observed in The Guardian on 21 October 1987: 
‘It is a matter of historical record that Iraq, and not Iran, has always sought 
the “internationalisation” of a conflict which, on its own, it has always 
looked more like losing .. .’ 


Internationalisation 


On 26 May 1983 troops of the Turksih military dictatorship (a member of 
NATO) launched an attack on northern Iraq with 15,000 men, including 
paratroops and special task forces. These were backed by 30,000 regulars 
massed along the border and covering an area of over 12,000 square kilo- 
metres. The attack coincided with wide-scale manoeuvres by NATO forces in 
Turkey close to the Iraqi border, overseen by the US Chief-of-Staff, General 
G.C. Jones, who was in Ankara just before the attack. Directed against the 
Iraqi opposition forces in Iraqi Kurdistan, to allow the Iraqi army to concen- 
trate on the war with Iran, the attack took place with full co-operation and 
agreement between the Iraqi and Turkish regimes. The New Statesman 
magazine in July 1983 revealed close US-Turkish military planning, and that 
‘the Turks want a free hand from Washington to move back into Iraq (takin 
control of the oil fields around Kirkuk) in the event that the Baghdad govern- 
ment of Saddam Husain is toppled . . . Turkey’s interest in increasing U 
military assistance and planning for an Iraqi takeover are publicly acknow 
ledged in Washington.’ The article also shed light on a top secret plan for 
invasion of Iraq, code-named CANNONBONE, drafted by the US Chief-of: 
Staff in 1958 at the time of Iraq’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact.'® 

In the summer and autumn of 1983 Iraq obtained from France sophisti- 
cated Mirage F-1 fighter-bombers and Super-Etendard aircraft with Exoc 
missiles. There followed ‘an international crisis of nerves . . . This sale, and 
the exchange of threats against Gulf shipping and the Strait of Hormuz tha 
attended it, visibly increased the level of US concern about the conflict. Th 
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Reagan administration reportedly sought to discourage the French sale and 
simultaneously asserted its intent to maintain unhindered passage through 
the Strait of Hormuz.’"! It is possible that Iraq’s allies, taking seriously 
Khomeini’s threat that if Iranian oil exports were interfered with ‘not a drop 
of oil’ would flow through the Strait of Hormuz, pressed Iraq not to attack 
Kharg.!? In the event Iraq did not strike a decisive blow against Kharg island 
at this point and the Strait of Hormuz was not closed. Iran declared it did not 
intend to harm the West. But American, British and French naval forces were 
rushed to the region. 

The Carter doctrine of 1979 considered the Gulf a zone of vital interest to 
the US in which no challenge to the West’s influence would be permitted. In 
accordance with this the US Rapid Deployment Force had been strengthened 
during the war with the formation of a Central Command (Centcom) covering 
the Gulf region, Somalia, the Arabian Sea and part of the Indian Ocean. 
Centcom had 300,000 troops at its disposal and bases in Saudi Arabia, Oman 
and Somalia supported by AWACs surveillance planes. In December 1983 the 
Commander of US forces in the Middle East announced that: ‘In the case of 
Iran closing the Strait of Hormuz the US will bring its forces into action ... 
As the military potential of the six member states of the Gulf Co-operation 
Council is not adequate defence, should one or more members of this Council 
so request, the American forces will intervene.’ Centcom manoeuvres which 
took place in Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and Oman in early 1984 heightened 
tension as Iraq began in earnest the Tanker War aimed at reducing Iran’s 
oil exports. 


Tanker War: US Intervention 


‘In time of war,’ said President Reagan during an interview in London at the 
end of May, ‘the enemy’s commerce and trade is a fair target if you can hurt 
them economically. So, in that sense, Iraq has not gone beyond the bounds, 
as Iran has done.”!? It was not until December that intensive Iraqi bombing 
succeeded in inflicting enough damage to bring about the first dramatic drop 
in Iran’s oil exports, to 1.4 million barrels a day in January 1985. Iran 
tesponded by shuttling oil on its own or Iranian-chartered tankers from Kharg 
to Sirri Island, an off-loading point lower in the Gulf, thus reducing the 
| exposure of commercial tankers in the northern Gulf war zone. Iranian 
production and export levels had recovered by February 1985. In August 
Iraq launched its first serious and sustained attack on Kharg Island. There 
were contradictory reports as to how badly the damage to loading jetties, 
pumping and storage facilities on Iran’s main export terminal affected Iranian 
Oilexporting capacity. ‘Nevertheless, Iraq’s success in penetrating Kharg’s 
defences loomed as a potential turning point in the war, in technical if not 
yet political terms . .. as the war entered its sixth year, the Gulf sector 
Temained its major flashpoint and the arena most capable of changing the 
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overall course of the conflict.’!* 


Iraq continued in 1986 to seek to undermine Iran’s oil exporting 
capability by attacks on oil installations and tankers. There were long-range 
Iraqi air-attacks on Iranian facilities at Sirri Island in August and at Larak in 
November. By January 1987, according to US Marine Corps Commander-in- 
Chief George B. Crist, Iraq had carried out 132 attacks on ships in the Gulf 
since the Tanker War began, destroying or heavily damaging 40. For Iran the 
figures were 70 and 11. As Iraq pounded Iran’s shuttle tankers and oil 
facilities Iran began to fire missiles more aggresively at cargo ships in the Gulf, 
In mid-January 1987 the Soviet Union sent a Krivak-class missile frigate to 
escort four Soviet ships carrying arms to Iraq from the Straits to Kuwait, 
The US did not increase its six ship force in the Gulf but did send patrols 
further north, increase its force in the Indian Ocean to a full carrier group 
including the 85,000-ton carrier Kitty Hawk and eleven escort ships, deploy 
the carrier task force just east of Masirah off the coast of Oman, and send 
Fllls to an ‘exercise’ in Turkey. Britain and France increased their naval 
activity and the British Armilla squadron began to spend 50% of its time in 
the Gulf. By mid-February Iran was deploying for its coastal defence a 
combination of Seakiller and Silkworm missiles. These gave it a powerful 
capability to strike at tankers and cargo vessels in the Gulf, sinking them 
rather than damaging them, and a limited ability to close the Straits of 
Hormuz. The US issued a new series of declarations that it would use armed 
force to secure the passage of cargo ships through the Gulf, and offered US 
naval escorts to shipping going to Kuwait. Kuwait eventually refused the offer 
when the US made it clear that it would not operate as part of a joint task 
force with the USSR.*5 

With the Iraqi airforce attack on the US frigate Stark in May 1987, in 
which 37 American sailors were killed, Iraq’s long-standing aim of ‘nter- 
nationalising’ the Iraq-Iran war came to fruition. The improved Iraq-US 
relationship, marked by resumption of normal diplomatic relations on 27 
October 1984, had been bruised by revelation of the Iran-Contra scandal in 
1986. But now, ironically, the Reagan administration accepted Sadd 
Husain’s official apology for the ‘mistaken’ attack and vowed to defend th 
‘freedom of navigation’ in the Gulf against Iranian threats. There followed an 
unprecedented naval build-up in the Gulf with the biggest US armad 
assembled since the Vietnam War being sent there: 42 war-ships and nearl 
25,000 troops including Special Forces. Additional warships were also sent b 
France, Britain, the Netherlands, Italy and Belgium. US naval escorts for U 
flagged Kuwaiti cargo ships began on 21 July. 

In September and October there were military clashes between Iran an 
the US. American helicopter gunships hit the Iran Ajr, said to be layin 
mines, and Iranian patrol boats. An Iranian Silkworm missile hit a US-flagge 
Kuwaiti supertanker; US warships destroyed two Iranian oil platforms. U 
actions in the Gulf, far from ensuring free navigation and curbing Sovie 
influence, had the opposite effect, according to the Centre for Defen 
Information (CDI), a private US think-tank run by retired military officer 
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Attacks by Iraq and Iran on commercial shipping increased dramatically and 
Iran was ‘driven closer’ to the Soviet Union because the US had tilted so 
decisively toward Iraq.'® In December Iraq stepped up the Tanker War with 
an air strike at Iran’s Larak oil facility. Twenty-two merchant seamen were 
killed by an Iraqi Exocet missile in the worst attack on commercial shipping 
since the Tanker War began. 

By January 1988 attacks on tankers by Iraq totalled 189 with 164 strikes: 
by Iran 171 attacks with 127 strikes. ‘But if the Iraqis hoped when they 
started four years ago that such drastic disruption of the world’s oil trading 
systems would bring an end to their wider conflict with Iran, either by 
involving the superpowers or sapping their enemy’s strength they have been 
very disappointed . . . What the Iraqi attacks have achieved, backed by 
Kuwait’s diplomatic skill in persuading the Americans to put some of their 
threatened tankers under the US flag, is to involve both superpowers and five 
European navies in a regional dispute .. . the issue of the moment is how the 
vast array of Western naval forces can be scaled down without prompting 
some fresh outbreak of violence.’ When US Secretary of Defence Frank 
Carlucci visited the region the view expressed in @l-Khaleej’, the moderate 
newspaper widely-read in the UAE, was that he ‘must hear on every stop that 
his country’s military presence in the Gulf .. . has complicated the prospects 
for ending the war and enforcing the UN’s ceasefire call.’ On 18 April the 
long-feared direct confrontation in the Gulf between the US and Iran took 
place. Iran lost two of its four frigates, a missile-equipped patrol boat, three 
fast patrol boats, two oil platforms and more than 200 men. US Marine 
Commander General Crist assessed that despite these losses Iran remained a 
threat. ‘I would suggest,” he said, ‘they are over there thinking about a way to 
get back at us.”18 


Cities War 


The Cities War, like the full-scale Tanker War, began in early 1984, when Iraq 
launched missile attacks against Iranian towns and cities including Kerman- 
Shah and Abadan. Iran retaliated by shelling Basra, Khanaqin and Mandali. 
In June a UN-sponsored ceasefire against civilian targets was concluded, after 
mediations from the Islamic Council, the Saudis and the Kuwaitis as well as 
UN representatives. This ceasefire lasted only until March 1985. When Iran 
successfully evaded Iraq’s ‘blockade’ of Kharg Island with the help of its 
shuttle service to Sirri Island, Iraq began a large-scale aerial bombing cam- 
paign which focussed on industrial targets in important Iranian cities. Iran 
quickly retaliated with bombings and artillery barrages against Iraqi cities. 
While Iraq’s Hawizah marshes were being penetrated in the ground war, a 
dozen or so bombings took place in Baghdad which were attributed to both 
Iraqi Shi‘i opposition groups and long-range surface-to-surface missile attacks 
from Iran. Iraq carried out intensive air strikes on Tehran and cities across 
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the countryside of Western Iran, and announced a blockade that cut sharply 
into the commercial air traffic entering Iran. Iraqi jets carried out sustained 
nightly bombing raids that precipitated the flight of thousands of Tehran’s 
citizens to the suburbs. This seige was the most forceful element of Iraq’s 
new policy of ‘total peace or total war’, which rejected partial truces such as a 
ceasefire on civilian targets, and demanded that Iran agree to comprehensive 
negotiations before Baghdad would alter its aggressive posture.!? 

In 1986 Iraq kept up its air-strikes on Iran’s cities and economic facilities. 
Despite Iranian barrages there were towards the end of the year daily MiG-21 
and Su-20 attacks, and Iraq used its Mirages with laser guided bombs to hit 
high value economic targets. On 13 December Iraq hit a power plant and anti- 
aircraft system in Tehran — its first attack on Iran’s capital in seven months. 
Similar raids against Iranian towns and cities continued into late December, 
killing a number of civilians, although Iraq generally claimed its aircraft were 
hitting at major economic or military targets.2° In January 1987 Iran 
reported that the number of Iranians hurt in Iraqi air raids was more than 
1,800 killed and 6,200 wounded, with as many as 202 killed and 644 
wounded on a given day.”/ While Iran kept up artillery attacks on Basra and 
Scud missile strikes on Baghdad and Masra, Iraq conducted its strongest and 
most consistent bombing effort against Iranian cities since the start of the 
war. Despite serious losses both of aircraft and pilots Iraq retained a massive — 
advantage in the air.” 

An unofficial truce in the Cities War lasted until February 1988 when Iraq 
launched an air attack on Tehran’s oil refinery and Iran struck Baghdad with 
missiles. An Iraqi High Command statement warned ‘Our missiles will 
continue hitting Tehran until we demolish it over the heads of its rulers.” A 
lull in this Cities War flare-up began in mid-March, but there were attacks on 
Tehran in April as the Iraqis recaptured the Fao Peninsular. In May Iraqi 
warplanes resumed bombing of civilian targets in north-western Iran. In early 
June the Iraqi media reported that a lone Iranian warplane had tried to bomb 
Saddam Husain’s family home in Takrit. Renewal of the Cities War was 
threatened, with a new long-range missile (850 kms) capable of hitting any 
target in Iran. 


Chemical Warfare 


On 19 March 1984 Iraqi Major-General Maher Abd al-Rashid, Commander of 
Iraq’s 3rd Corps, told reporters he would take pleasure in using ‘an insecticide 
to wipe out the bothersome hordes of insects.’"% His remarks followed a 
report by UN investigators that mustard gas and the nerve gas Tabun had 
been dropped on Iranian soil. A UN report published in March 198 
conluded that Iraqi forces had used chemical weapons in violation of th 
1925 Geneva Protocol and that ‘the use of chemical weapons in 1986 appear 
to be more extensive than in 1984’. The UN team revisited Iraq and Iran i 
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April and May 1987. They found that ‘chemical weapons have been used 
once again by the Iraqi forces against Iranian forces and resulted in many 
casualties.’ UN Secretary-General Peres de Cuellar expressed concern that 
despite appeals from the Security Council as well as from himself personally 
Iraq had continued to use chemical weapons.”° 

Far from being deterred by international condemnation the Iraqi regime 
began using chemical weapons against its own population. In April 1987 the 
entire population of Sheik Wasan was killed or injured by poison gas in one of 
many attacks on the mountain villages of Iraqi Kurdistan. In June 1987 the 
marshlands of southern Iraq, where thousands of Iraqi war resisters had taken 
refuge, were bombarded by Iraqi jets dropping gas-bombs. 

On 16 March 1988 the town of Halabja in Iraqi Kurdistan, which had 
surrendered to Iranian forces, was gas bombed in an attack which left 5,000 
dead and 10,000 wounded, mainly civilians. Chemical weapons were reported 
to have been used by the Iraqis in their recapture of the Fao Peninsular and 
Salamcheh in April and May, and in June against the Iranian town of Mehran 
and during the recapture of Majnoon Island. 


Territory Lost and Regained 


The territorial gains made by Iraq in April, May and June 1988 are its first 
significant successes in the groundwar since 1982. After a long stalemate Iran 
in 1985 gained control of the Majnoon Island on 50 unused oil wells in the 
Hawizah Marshes, and was ready to go on the offensive against Iraq. In 
February 1986 Iran attacked and captured from the Iraqis the Fao Peninsular. 
This cut Iraq off from the Gulf, positioned Iran to attack Basra from the 
south and to cut off Iraq’s main lines of communication with Kuwait. A 
pattern of fighting was established which lasted throughout 1986, with the 
Iranians remaining on 120 square miles of the Fao Peninular but being 
contained by the Iraqis. Iraqi losses at the front were so high the govern- 
ment introduced forced blood donations and taxis going north from Basra 
had to carry corpses inside and on roof racks, In May the Iraqis captured the 
Iranian town of Mehran, but casualties in the groundfighting were now having 
such an effect that corpse-carrying taxis were ordered to travel at night. The 
Iranians recaptured Mehran in July. From the end of 1986 Iran launched a 
series of offensives which showed it was still fully committed to winning, 
with thrusts in the north and south. Such were Iraqi losses that the Iraqi 
mortuaries at Basra were on the worst days processing well over 1000 bodies 
and the waves of funerals and mourning, however much the regime restricted 
them, were as they had been a year before when Fao was lost.?© March and 
April 1987 saw Iranian penetration into Iraqi Kurdistan. Iran’s long-expected 
‘final offensive’ did not materialise despite troops build-up, but in March 
1988 the Iranians again attacked in the north where they captured Halabja. 
This precipitated the Iraqi chemical weapons bombardment which shocked 
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world opinion as a dangerous new development in war-fighting, being the first 
ever such attack by a government upon a large concentration of its own 
civilian population. The recapture by Iraq of territory lost to the Iranians 
means that ‘even the more extremist factions in Tehran have become less 
vocal in calling for Saddam Husain’s head on a platter. UN diplomats have 
seen this as an opportunity worth exploring to recast the UN resolution ina 
way that both sides could accept...’ 


Resolution 598 


Resolution 598 on the Gulf War was passed unanimously by the UN Security © 
Council on 20 July 1987. Sir Geoffrey Howe, Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs, told the House of Commons that the world had 
never been more united than it was in seeking an end to the bloody and 
senseless conflict between Iraq and Iran. The resolution set out steps towards 
a peace settlement: a ceasefire and withdrawal to internationally recognised 
borders; despatch of a UN team to supervise the ceasefire; release of 
prisoners-of-war; co-operation between Iraq and Iran with UN mediation 
towards an acceptable settlement of disputed issues; restraint on the part of 
other states with a view to preventing escalation of the conflict which would 
hinder implementation of the resolution; exploration of the idea of an 
impartial body to determine responsibility for the conflict; and UN experts to 
assist in reconstruction and stabilisation. 

The role of US and Western European fighting ships in the Gulf since the 
adoption of Resolution 598 has been one of the most important factors 
undermining it. ‘Hard although it may be for President Reagan and Mrs 
Thatcher to accept,’ wrote one observer in September 1987, ‘the biggest 
danger to peace is neither the Iranians firing rockets in the night from speed- 
boats nor the Iraqis bombing hell out of tankers loading from Iranian oil 
terminals. It is the gathering of dozens of warships from seven outside 
nations, all of them steaming up and down the Gulf with limited co-ordina- 
tion and even less sense of purpose.’ 

The Soviet Union called for the withdrawal of all foreign fleets from the 
Gulf and their replacement by a UN peace-keeping force. It resisted the 
American, British and French proposal for an arms embargo against Iran, 
arguing that Iran should be given more time to respond to the peace efforts 
of the UN Secretary-General. Resolution 598, said the Soviets, contained the 
ingredients for a settlement. The difficulties lay in different views as to how it 
should be implemented. 

Iraq, while pursuing the war vigorously, presented itself as in favour of 
Resolution 598, only if implemented in the order presented, i.e. a ceasefire 
before the setting up of an enquiry to establish responsibility for starting the 
war. Iran’s position was put by the Iranian Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Mohammad Javad Larijani, in an interview in London in May 1988. The aim 
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of the US and Iraq in raising the issue of peace, he said, was to save the 
aggressor. “There are two main obstacles in the path of the UN Secretary- 
General’s efforts with regard to the war, one is the obstructionist acts of the 
Iraqi regime and the other is the opposition of the USA to implementation 
of Security Council Resolution 598. If the USA is prepared to allow imple- 
mentation of Resolution 598 and the continuation of the UN Secretar- 
General’s efforts it would undoubtedly not have stationed its military fleet in 
the Persian Gulf since the USA needs the intensification of tension in the 
region as an excuse for keeping its fleet in the region.’ 

There are many heavy scores to be settled between the USA and Iran, 
wrote Anthony Parsons, former British Ambassador to Iran, in June 1988: 
‘the overthrow of the Shah in 1979, the captivity of the US Embassy staff 
from 1979 to 1981, the perceived Iranian hand in the murderous truck 
bombings of US military and civilian personnel in Beirut in 1983, the Iran- 
contra fiasco in 1986. The list is long, and.it would be particularly hard in 
an election year for the United States to swerve from its publicly hostile 
attitude toward Tehran. But coercion is unlikely to bring Tehran to its knees. 
If the Security Council, whatever its members may think of the atrocious 
international behaviour of the Khomeini regime, is not prepared to acknow- 
ledge that Iran needs something more than imprecisions in Resolution 598 to 
show for its dreadful human losses, the war is likely to grind on, thousands 
more will be killed, the threat of deep-rooted conflict between the civilisa- 
tions will intensify, and the danger of the great power being drawn in further 
will increase.’?? 

On 2 July 290 Iranian, Indian and Gulf states civilians were killed by a 
missile attack on an Iranian airbus by the USS Vincennes. This happened only 
days after the Americans had announced a new policy of naval engagement 
that would allow them to protect neutral as well as US-flagged merchant ships 
in the Gulf. The dead airbus passengers were, said the ‘al-Khaleej’ newspaper, 
‘the first victims of the (new) rules of engagement.’ When the Americans 
committed themselves to escorting reflagged Kuwaiti tankers in the Gulf from 
July 1987, Washington announced that its policy was to safeguard the right 
of free passage in the war zone. Yet after destroying the Iranian airliner the 
US accused the Iranians of irresponsibility for flying a passenger aircraft in 
a war zone, a statement that appeared to turn the previous policy on its 
head. The United Nations Secretary-General, Senor Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
condemned the shooting down of the Iranian airliner in ‘what appears to have 
been a tragic error .. . The question of responsibility should not be ignored if 
a repetition of such a tragedy is to be avoided.’ 

The loss of the passenger airbus was followed by Iranian acceptance of 
Resolution 598 and a UN-sponsored ceasefire seemed imminent. But the 
Saddam Husain regime launched new military offensives and occupied more 
Iranian territory. Furthermore ‘its sincerity in seeking peace,’ as the Financial 
Times commented on 3 August, ‘is called into question by its sudden 
discovery . . . that direct negotiations at foreign minister level are an indis- 
pensable precondition for a ceasefire.” The demand for such face-to-face talks 
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as a precondition — demonstrating Iran’s acceptance of the Saddam Husain 


regime it previously demanded should be replaced — can but be construed 


as an Iraqi tactic to sabotage UN ceasefire efforts. 
The ceasefire is not in Saddam Husain’s interests. A speedy and just 


settlement to the war would give the growing internal opposition in Iraq new - 


impetus, allowing the Iraqi people to direct against the regime their bitterness 
caused by 200,000 lives lost for no good purpose. After the ceasefire Saddam 
Husain is no longer able to claim he is ‘defending the homeland’ or use 
the war as a justification and smokescreen for mass repression and terror in 
Iraq. 

Iraq appeared in 1984 to be fighting for its very survival. In August 1988 it 
is emerging as the victor in the Gulf War. It achieved this turnabout by using 


chemical weapons ‘yet it has not incurred more than mild verbal censure from 


the great powers or from the international community . . . They have chosen 
to ignore not only Iraq’s use of chemical weapons but also the fact that Iraq 
was the initiator both of the war as a whole and of the aspect which most 
directly affected the international community, namely the attacks on neutral 
shipping in the Gulf.’ Iraq’s reliance on chemical weapons in the Gulf War 
was spelt out in a report published by the UN on 1 August. But throughout 
the early 1980s Iraq had been allowed to develop and escalate its chemical 
warfare preparation and practice without the threat of an international arms 
embargo as there was against Iran. This ‘has shown that a country at war can 
acquire and use chemical weapons on a large-scale and with apparent 
impunity . . . a precedent which others, particularly in the developing world, 
may be tempted to follow in future conflicts.”*! 
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12. Whither Iraq? 


Celine Whittleton, Jabr Muhsin and Fran Hazelton 


‘Baghdad’s . . . attempt at guns AND butter economic policy — hoping in 
1986-1990 to make the development progress that eluded it in 1981-1985 — 
should command the continued, close attention of existing and prospective 
suppliers to this potentially vast market.’ Countries thus advised which are 
already playing important economic roles in Iraq include Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, GDR, India, Japan, West Germany, 
France, Italy, Britain, Turkey, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, USSR and USA. 
International trade and co-operation are of course essential for Iraq’s 
economy to retain its ‘esiliant vitality’? But the attractiveness of the Iraqi 
market does not justify indifference on the part of governments and world 
opinion towards the barbarity of the Saddam Husain regime. Its crimes 
against the people of Iraq are crimes against humanity: unprecedented use of 
chemical weapons, widespread use of torture, detention without trial and 
summary executions to terrorise the whole population, sustained genocidal 
attacks in Iraqi Kurdistan and denial by dictatorial decree of basic human 
and democratic rights. The war against Iran launched to consolidate Saddam 
Husain’s dictatorship in Iraq and extend his domination throughout the Gulf 
has been paid for by mortgaging the natural and human resources of Iraq into 
the distant future. 


Oil and the Iraqi Economy 


Iraq’s expenditure on the war transformed a healthy financial situation with 
balanced budgets and ample reserves of foreign currencies into a fast deterior- 
ating one with huge foreign debt, arrested economic development, strict 
limitations on ordinary expenditure and high inflation. Estimated at $7-9 
billion a year® the military budget was more than a third of Gross National 
Product throughout the first seven years of the war (September 1980-Sept- 
ember 1987). 

But income from crude oil exports — the main source of foreign currency 
— fell disastrously after 1980, the year when it reached its highest level ever. 
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Value of Crude Oil Exports in $ million* 


1980 26,136 
1981 10,388 
1982 10,095 
1983 9,650 
1984 11,242 (estimate) 
1985 12,459 
1986 7,500 
1987 7,334 


The initial fall in 1981 was due to the drastic cut in production after the 
destruction by Iranian bombing early in the war of Iraq’s southern export 
facilities. Then in 1982 Syria closed the pipeline across its territory which 
took Iraq’s oil from the northern oilfields to the Mediterranean coast. 

The loss of these export facilities was remedied to a substantial extent by 
very costly expansion of other routes. An existing pipeline from Iraq’s 
northern oilfields to the Turkish coast in the Eastern Mediterranean was 
expanded in capacity first to 700,000 barrels a day and then to about 1.5 
million b/d. A new pipeline from the southern Rumeila oilfields to the Saudi 
port of Yanbu on the Red Sea was completed with a capacity of 500,000 b/d. 
In addition some 70,000 b/d are exported from the Rumeila oilfields to the 
Jordanian port of Aqaba on the Red Sea by means of road tankers. Iraq was 
thus able to raise its oil production from an average of 1.2 million b/d in 
1984 to 1.8 million b/d in 1986 and 2.1 million in 1987. 

But much of the expected income from the higher volume of oil exports 
was cancelled out by the steep fall in oil prices in 1986 when the price per 
barrel was only 10 dollars compared with 28 dollars in late 1985. The price 
level of about 18 dollars per barrel in 1988 still leaves Iraq’s oil revenue well 
below expectations. The decline in income has meant Iraq can not pay for its 
growing imports of military equipment and consumer goods. The result has 
been a growing foreign currency deficit. 

Iraq’s total external debt in 1980 was only $2.5 billion. By 1984 it had 
teached $55 billion. It then climbed to $65 billion in 1985, $75 billion in 
1986 and $80 billion by the end of 1987.° A very large but undisclosed 
proportion of Iraq’s debts are to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. They also include 
generous commercial credits and loans from the USA, USSR, Japan, Britain 
and other Western European countries. These have mostly been rescheduled 
as it became clear that Iraq was unable to meet repayment installments. Iraq’s 
war economy has in fact been kept afloat by an enormous amount of 
financial assistance from its Arab friends and non-Arab suppliers, whether 
for political or commercial motives. 

In addition to direct financial assistance Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have 
devised an unusual form of contribution to Iraq’s treasury. Their revenue 
from the crude oil exported from their jointly owned oilfields in the Neutral 
Zone — which amounts to some 250,000 b/d — has been earmarked as 
temporary aid to Iraq since 1983. Saudi Arabia has also allocated to Iraq the 
income from the export of 80,000 b/d from its own production. The com- 
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bined value of these special ‘oil exchanges’ was estimated in early 1988 to be 

about $1.6 billion a year.® In theory these allocations under the ‘oil 
exchange’ are to be repaid in equivalent quantities of Iraqi oil after the end of 
the war. Whether or not this particular mortgage on Iraq’s future income will 
be paid remains to be seen. 

On the home front, inflation in Iraq has been running at 30-40% a year 
since 1983 and a programme of strict austerity was introduced in 1986. But 
imports have remained at a very high level to meet the needs of a large army 
and of a labour force which includes about a million mainly Egyptian and 
Sudanese workers imported to replace conscripted Iraqis. 

Iraq’s economic prospects have of course been seriously damaged by the 
war. Apart from the cost of war operations the prolonged fighting has meant 
massive devastation of towns and villages, roads, factories and oil installa- 
tions. The end of hostilities will inevitably be followed by huge expenditure 
for their reconstruction. Financial prospects for carrying out such recon- 
struction currently appear better than a short while ago. This is because 
estimates of Iraq’s oil reserves have been raised substantially, enough to 
ensure a steady income to finance Iraq’s post-war reconstruction. Present 
estimates are that the reserves amount to at least 100 billion barrels i.e. 18 
billion more than earlier estimates. The Iraqi authorities have stated that 
there are another 40 billion barrels of semi-proven reserves. 

The ease with which most Western suppliers of loans and commercial 
credits have accepted postponement of repayment and have even extended 
more credits year after year during the war can thus be explained by their 
desire to keep a foothold in a market expected to become once again profit- 
able when the rebuilding of Iraq’s ravaged industries and towns becomes 
possible after the end of the war. 


Opposition 


From 1985 to 1988 Iraqi opposition to the war and the Saddam Husain 
regime manifested itself in various ways despite brutal repression and 
dictatorial control of political life. Difficulties experienced by organised 
Opposition groups continued but there have been developments toward allied 
policies and actions. 

Fierce popular resistance to the war policy of the dictatorship was clearly 
demonstrated in the summer of 1986 when the regime announced that all 
students and teachers aged 18-45 (numbering more than 30,000) would 
undergo compulsory military training until early 1987. Such was the outcry 
against this that the regime was forced to suspend its decision temporarily. 
On 15 June 1987, to prevent a recurrence of mass opposition to its plans, the 
‘Revolutionary Command Council’ (RCC) issued Decree No. 420 which made 
students liable to military rule and discipline. Evading military training now 
entailed expulsion from college, automatic conscription and application of 
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the military penal code, i.e. death by firing squad for desertion. 

In the southern provinces and marshlands of Iraq some of the 30,000 
army deserters carried out operations against government posts and 
threatened the main western highway linking Baghdad with Basra. In June 
1987 opposition sources reported that the areas controlled by these deserters 
had been bombed by the Iraqi airforce with chemical weapons. Nevertheless, 
the following month over a hundred detainees awaiting execution at the 
Army’s 20th division in Diwaniyya were freed during an armed attack. 

In August 1987 a serious deterioration in the security situation in Baghdad 
— after 40,000 members of the Security Service (half the force) were sent to 
the front — led to the Interior Minister Sa’doun Shakir being replaced by 
Samir al-Sheikly, infamous as one of Saddam Husain’s most brutal henchmen. 
On 7 September during a shoot-out in Ba’qouba, a provincial town 38 miles 
north-east of Baghdad, 40 Western diplomats were caught in the cross-fire 
when more than 100 people were killed after unidentified gunmen opened 
fire on a military parade. The incident was a severe embarrassment to the 
Iraqi authorities since the town is the headquarters of the army corps 
responsible for defence of the central sector. Not a word of the shoot-out 
appeared in the official Ba‘th press.’ The following week a car bomb blasted 
the centre of Baghdad killing 27 people. In October a munitions dump on the 
outskirts of Baghdad blew up shaking the city with a roar that sounded like 
an Iranian missile attack. It was only after being reported as a missile attack 
that the authorities admitted the real cause of the explosion, without reveal- 
ing who was responsible. The Baghdad shanty town of al-Thawra (renamed 
by the regime ‘Saddam City’) was reported to be under virtual curfew. 

Armed opposition to the Iraqi dictatorship has thus not been confined to 
Iraqi Kurdistan. But the guerrilla war there continued to pin down two corps 
of the Iraqi army — 150,000 troops. A Staff Report to the US Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in October 1987 described the situation in Iraqi 
Kurdistan as one that ‘could prove the Achilles heel of Iraq’s defence.’ The 
report, made after a visit to Iraq, stated: ‘In 1984 (at the time of a previous 
visit) a visitor could travel in Iraqi Kurdistan without escort, and few of the 
many check points and observation posts were manned. In 1987, travel in 
Kurdistan was possible only with heavily armed escort vehicles. All check- 
points and observation posts were manned and travel had become slow and 
difficult. Roads were closed to most travel by 3 pm and completely closed at 
dark.’ It concluded that ‘the changes wrought by the insurgency were 
dramatically apparent.’ 

Intensified partisan operations by the Democratic Patriotic Front (DPF) 
had scored major successes in large-scale offensives such as Mangesh in May 
1986. Operations extended to the towns, with attacks aimed at Security 
centres.” In response to the escalation of armed resistance the governor of 
Kurdistan, Saddam’s cousin Ali Hassan al-Majid, was given unlimited powers 
to ‘preserve security and order and ensure stability’ in an RCC decree dated 
29 March 1987. A barbaric and systematic ‘scorched earth’ campaign 
followed. Dozens of villages and hamlets were dynamited and bulldozed, their 
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populations being forcibly deported to camps near Iraq’s borders with Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia.’ In April the regime began to use chemical weapons and 
cluster bombs against civilian targets suspected of supporting the partisan 
movement. The town of Qaradagh came under the control of DPF forces. On 
12 May anger against the regime erupted in Halabja and spread to other 
towns. The regime sent the airforce to bomb demonstrating crowds. During 
this uprising hundreds of Iraqi troops and Kurdish mercenary forces (the 
‘Jash’) deserted and joined the ranks of the opposition. There were DPF 
successes at Kani Masi in late 1987 and Dira Luke in January 1988. 

At a CARDRI press conference in London on 4 March 1988 Mr Hoshyar 
Zibari from the leadership of the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) reported 
that an area of about 10,000 square miles was ‘a liberated zone’ under full 
control of Kurdish Peshmerga fighters. The Kurdish ‘Hiroshima’ at Halabja 
on 17 March dramatically illustrated the genocidal intent of the Iraqi regime. 
‘If this goes on,’ said Masud Barazani, son of the late Mustafa, and leader of 
the KDP, ‘there will be no Kurds left in Kurdistan. That is Saddam’s plan. 
He wants to destroy us as a people. We are now Struggling for survival. It is 
him or us.”!! David Hirst reported in The Guardian on 22 April ‘In scale and 
intensity the Kurdish uprising now far exceeds the last great campaign led by 
the late Mustafa Barazani in 1974-5, which collapsed after it was betrayed by 
the late Shah.’ 

On 7 May the ‘Traqi Kurdistan Front’ was announced to lead the struggle 
of the Kurdish national liberation movement against fascism and war and for 
the national rights of the Kurdish people. It includes five Kurdish parties and 
the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). The five Kurdish parties are: The KDP, the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), the Kurdistan People’s Democratic 
Party, the Kurdish Socialist Party (PASOK) and the Kurdistan Socialist 
Party. Its charter and ‘inner norms’ stress Arab-Kurdish militant unity and the 
interconnection of the Kurdish struggle for national rights with the struggle 
of the Iraqi people for democracy. It calls for an end to the Iraq-Iran war, 
punishment of the dictatorial Ba‘th regime, the right of the Iraqi people to 
determine their socio-political system and the sovereignty of both Iraq and 
Iran to be respected without occupation or annexation. It seeks the setting 
up of the Broad Iraqi Patriotic Front allying all the main threads of the 
opposition, i.e. the ‘democratic’ or left opposition (mainly the ICP), the 
Kurdish nationalist movement, the Arab nationalists and the Islamic 
opposition. 

In November 1985 the ICP held its 4th National Congress in clandestine 
conditions in Iraqi Kurdistan. It adopted a document reassessing its policy — 
of the 1970s, particularly the alliance with the Ba‘th Party. In February 1987 
it made an agreement with the PUK for reconciliation and co-operation. © 
In July it adopted a programme for a just peace. In November it called for an 
extraordinary conference of opposition forces to be held inside Iraq on the 
question of ending the war and to discuss the setting up of a Broad Front. 

Most of the opposition organisations accept that their best prospects lie 
in the establishment of a broad alliance. The main obstacle to achieving this 
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is the position of the Islamic forces under pressure from the Supreme 
Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SAIRI). The Dawa and Islamic 
Action are however reportedly keen on entering into dialogue and relations 
with various opposition forces. An Iraqi opposition conference was held in 
Tehran in December 1986 attended by the major Kurdish parties, the New 
Umma party and Arab nationalists. It was addressed by both the President of 
Iran and Speaker of the Iranian Parliament. It attempted to set up a broad 
alliance of Iraqi opposition forces under the leadership of the SAIRI, but this 
has not come about. 

Change from within the regime through the actions of the armed forces is 
always a possibility. Certainly, if there is no permanent political settlement, 
tension will remain high within the officer corps and the ruling hierarchy. 


Women in Iraq 


Suspected critics of the Iraqi regime detained in the Abu Ghraib prison 
were reported by Robert Fisk in The Times on 31 July 1985 to have been 
‘forced to watch their wives being gang-raped by Saddam’s security men.’ 
From 1986-88 twenty-two cases of ‘disappeared’ Iraqi women were adopted 
by the United Nations Working Group on Enforced and Involuntary Dis- 
appearances.!? They are undoubtedly the tip of an iceberg of ‘disappeared’ 
women in Iraq many of whom have been executed by the regime. To the 
pervasive terror which the regime instils to keep itself in power the war has 
added for women the tension and misery of separation and bereavement, the 
loss of employment protection rights, and the role of state ‘baby machine’, 
producing cannon fodder for the future. 

The fighting at the warfront dominated the lives of Iraqi women waiting 
at home. Officers could telephone from the Front. Many men effectively 
commuted to and from the war. They parked their cars in huge car-parks for 
the duration of their term of duty then returned home to Baghdad for leave, 
sometimes each weekend, driving three hours from the central sector or eight 
to nine hours from the northern or southern sector. Because it is often unsafe, 
socially unacceptable or economically unviable for women to remain in the 
family home alone there has been a return to more traditional and usually 
all-female households. Widows or women with husbands at the Front moved in 
with their mother-in-law and perhaps her younger children. ‘Listening to the 
military statements has become part of the fabric of daily life in Iraq, 
differing from one home to another according to the sector of the Front 
which the statement deals with. So the wife who has a husband in Fao listens 
differently when a statement concerns Fao than to other statements. The 
mother who has a son in the Fourth Army Corps has her emotions attached 
to the son there.”!? Restrictions on mourning ceremonies imposed by the 
Tegime to prevent social gatherings and hide the human cost of the war were 
deeply resented. All that was allowed was the display of black placards outside 
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houses with the name and date of death of ‘martyrs’ written on them. After a 
rare unsupervised interview with an ordinary Iraqi family an Arab journalist 
described how ‘the breeze of Baghdad’s evening carried a gloominess which 
we did not comprehend before. The mourning placards displayed in the 
streets then had a different meaning, stressing that the sadness enclosed 
within the house we had entered was not an isolated case.’! 

As with most wars, the Gulf War has resulted in more women working 
outside the home, particularly in government employment. There are reports 
of women being trained as jet-pilots and 500 women employed as civilian 
drivers by the government. The war, however, has been used by the regime as 
an excuse for removing protective employment legislation so women now 
work longer hours for less pay with reduction or abolition of holiday and 
maternity rights. 

The war has also been used to forcibly reaffirm women’s reproductive role, 
‘We hope,’ Saddam Husain told leaders of the Ba‘thist General Federation of 
Iraqi Women (GFIW) in May 1986, ‘that a woman’s inclination to go out to 
work will not take her away from her family or from giving birth along the 
lines set by our slogan.’ The slogan stated that each family should have five 
children. Four children or less, said the President, would be considered a 
threat to national security. Women giving birth to less than five children 
could expect ‘bitter criticism’. He was ‘worried’ he said ‘that education in 
Iraq is spreading at the expense of childburth . . . if a man comes to me and 
asks me to allow him to study for his Masters degree or PhD then I would 
probably let him do so. If, however, a twenty-eight year old woman comes to 
me with the same request then I would have to calculate how long it would 
take for her to get her doctorate, and I would see that this may take her 
beyond the age of marriage .. . I consider the raising of a family to be far 
more important than getting a PhD. We must unashamedly let this be known 
to Iraqi women.”!5 To assist the ‘baby boom’ polygamy was reintroduced. 
The campaign was renewed in October 1987 with a huge wave of propaganda 
on the media around slogans such as: ‘For Saddam the glorious women vow 
to increase their births’, ‘The fields, the brains, the wombs will bear fruit’, 
‘For your eyes, O Saddam, a million children will be born.’ Andrew Gowers 
reported in the Financial Times on 14 December, ‘Baghdad is plastered with 
anti-contraception posters exhorting mothers to breed for their country.’ 
GFIW leader Manal Younis supported the campaign saying, ‘the glorious Iraqi 
women will have a new child for her country each year, will support her. 
brother men at the war fronts and will continue giving all she can to have 
more tough men behind the guns.’ 

The GFIW pressurises women not only to marry and have as many 
children as possible, but also in the continuing campaign of ‘Ba‘thisation’. 
In the regular census carried out for several years in Iraq, families are cate- 
gorised into Ba‘thist, independent, those suspected of opposition to the 
regime and those of war deserters. Women in ‘independent’ families are 
visited by the GFIW with the purpose of enrolling them in the Ba‘th Party. 
Once enrolled, such women are expected to work as informers against their 
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relatives, friends and neighbours. Women in families suspected of opposition 
to the regime are pressurised into divorcing and repudiating imprisoned or 
exiled husbands. Or they may be taken as ‘hostage’ by the regime. Women 
related to war deserters may be evicted from their homes as happened at 
Amadiya and Erbil in October 1987, or dragged to watch their relatives 
publicly executed. ‘There have been public executions of captured deserters 
in recent months, and in some cases deserters have been shot in front of their 
families who have then been forced to pay for the ammunition.’!® Speaking 
to Ba‘th Party activists Saddam Husain stressed that the families of those 
executed and ‘disappeared’ should be told: ‘Don’t blame us for cutting off 
the heads of your sons and daughters — you should not have allowed your 
children to become opponents of the regime. The executions are your fault!” 
Families of opponents of the regime, he said, were to be considered enemies 
until they disowned their husbands and sons. ‘Punishment stops when wives 
of enemy collaborators and families can come to me in shame .. .”!” 


Human Rights in Iraq 


When Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz visited Britain in December 1985 
an Early Day Motion entitled ‘Human Rights in Iraq’ expressed the concern in 
the House of Commons ‘at further reports reaching the United Kingdom of 
far-reaching repression in Iraq in addition to the Amnesty International 
Report of April 1985 of torture and summary executions in prisons through- 
out Iraq, such as the Abu Ghraib prison; and therefore considers that the 
Government should convey this concern to Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister . . . should express its desire for an end to human rights violations in 
Iraq and should ensure the safety and well-being of Iraqi citizens in the 
United Kingdom.’ 

These human rights violations included mass executions of opponents of 
the Iraqi regime at the Abu Ghraib prison and al-Rasheed military camp in 
late 1984 and early 1985. Hundreds were shot and stabbed under the super- 
vision of Iraqi Minister of Defence Adnan Khairallah Talfah and Armed 
Forces Chief-of-Staff Abdul Jabbar Shanshal. Conditions described in an eye- 
witness report from Abu Ghraib prison’® included forcible blood-draining of 
prisoners. This practice, carried out with the co-operation of the Blood Bank 
in Baghdad, was of particular concern to a British Medical Association 
working party reporting on the involvement of doctors in torture. 

In October 1985 in several towns in Iraqi Kurdistan, including Suleymania, 
Erbil, Duhok, Mosul, Zakho, Amadiya and Kirkuk, demonstrating crowds 
were fired on by helicopter gunships. Amnesty International issued four 
urgent appeals following these events, in response to reports of the extra- 
judicial killing of 300 people, eight of whom were buried alive; the arrest and 
imprisonment of 300 Kurdish children aged 10-14 years, some of whom were 
tortured to death; and the execution of large numbers of political prisoners 
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in Mosul and Baghdad. ITN reported in January 1986 the ‘disappearance’ o 
8000 Iraqi Kurds. 

On 25 November 1986 about a hundred young men and women aged 
15-25 were executed at the Abu Ghraib prison as opponents of the regime. 
On 15 January 1987 the executions took place of about seventy of the 300 
Kurdish children imprisoned since they were seized by Security Forces in 
Suleymania more than a year before. The families were charged with the cost 
of the executions and delivery of the corpses. 

1986 and 1987 saw additions to Iraq’s long list of ‘political offences’ 
punishable by death or imprisonment. Existing decrees from the 1970s laid 
down death as the punishment for any signed up member of the Ba‘th Party 
leaving the party or trying to persuade another person to leave. These ‘death 
laws’ contravene articles 19 and 20 of the World Declaration on Human 
Rights because they both criminalise the peaceful practice of freedom of 
expression and make people effectively sign their own death warrants. Decree 
No. 840 (published by the Official Gazette No. 3124 on 17 November 1986) 
stipulated that anyone publicly insulting the President or his regime would be 
imprisoned for life and have all their property confiscated. ‘Punishment shall 
be death,’ the decree added, ‘if the insult was flagrant and aimed to stir public 
opinion against authorities.” A decree issued on 7 January 1987 stipulated 
that ‘Any member of the armed forces, security services or People’s Army 
who obeys an order that takes them away from their legal wartime duties will 
be considered a deserter from military service, even if the order came from 
someone who must be obeyed by law.’ In March Saddam Husain decreed 
the abolition of the state-run trade unions, and the annulment of Labour Law 
No. 151 which contained provisions safeguarding workers’ rights. Amnesty 
International reports, ‘The Death Penalty in Iraq’ and ‘Concerns in Iraq’, 
published in May and June, noted that ‘Since March 1979 at least 17 
resolutions were passed by the RCC introducing the death penalty as a 
mandatory or optional punishment for 29 different offences, including 
mandatory death sentences for certain non-violent political offences.’ As for 
the legislative process itself, Saddam Husain said on TV as early as 1981: 
‘A law is a piece of paper on which we write one or two lines and sign under- 
neath it Saddam Husain, President of the Republic.’ An Article 19 Report on 
Freedom of Information and Expression in Iraq drew particular attention to 
decree No. 78 of 1977 which enables the President to suppress publication 
of new laws or restrict their circulation.!® 

In May 1987 a theology lecturer and three doctors were executed accused 
of ‘insulting the President’. In September the Iraqi Embassy in London 
admitted to Amnesty International that it had executed seven of the 300 
young people arrested in Suleymania in October 1985. In November there 
were more air-raids, massacres in villages and mass executions of political 
prisoners in Iraqi Kurdistan. 

January 1988 saw a new round of assassinations of Iraqis in exile opposed 
to the Saddam Husain regime. London-based Sayed Mahdi al-Hakim was shot" 
dead by Iraqi agents while at an Islamic Conference in Sudan. The wife of 
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Ahmad al-Nahar was killed during an attack on his home in Oslo. Ali 
Abdullah Rahim Sharif died of thallium poisoning in a London hospital five 
days after meeting Iraqi agents. 

In April an Early Day Motion stated that ‘This House condemns the Iraqi 
regime for its brutal bombardment of the Iraqi Kurdish town of Halabja with 
cyanide, mustard gas and nerve agents .. . notes that this is not the first time 
that Iraqi civilians have been the target of the Iraqi regime’s chemical 
weapons .. . that on 23rd March 1986 the United Nations Security Council 


condemned the Iraqi government for using chemical weapons . . . urges Her 
Majesty’s Government to use their improved relations with the Iraqi regime 
to press on them to stop their use of these obscene weapons . . . to ensure 


that no chemicals, technology or other assistance is given to the Iraqi regime 
that would help it manufacture chemical weapons; demands the dismantling 
of Iraq’s chemical weapons plants in Samara and Aquashat and the closure 
of the germ warfare research institute in Salman Park . . . the destruction of 
Iraq’s chemical weapons stockpile under United Nations supervision and calls 
on Her Majesty’s Government to use its position in the United Nations 
Security Council to bring international pressure to bear on the Iraqi regime 
to cease its chemical warfare.’ 

With the ‘uniquely specific’ UN report of 1 August, ‘Iraq has now been 
shown to be guilty of persistent war-crimes in freely using gas, both at the 
front as not seen since 1918 and against Iraqi citizens — dissident Kurds — in 
a genocidal campaign masked by the war with Iran. Saddam Husain has thus 
gone one better than Hitler . . . Iraq is relying on gas, even against its own 
citizens and has been — is being — allowed to get away with it.’ 

Iraq has a Friendship Treaty with the Soviet Union and increasingly close 
relations with the UK and USA. In the words of Robert G. Neumann, ‘With 
clear foresight, King Hassan II of Morocco told me in 1975, while I served as 
US Ambassador to that country, that Saddam Husain — who had already 
emerged as Iraq’s strongman — was fundamentally different from his pre- 
decessors and that the United States should see in this the harbinger of closer 
relations.’ If international expressions of concern for human rights and 
against terrorism are to be more than hypocritical rhetoric, there must be 
continued and sustained pressure to end terror and repression in Iraq and 
support the Iraqi people in their struggle against dictatorship and for peace, 
freedom and democratic rights. 
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UN Security Council 


Resolution 598 


The full text of Resolution 598 
demanding a Gulf War ceasefire that 
the United Nations Security Council 
adopted on 20 July 1987. 

The Security Council, 

Reaffirming its Resolution 582 
(1986), 

Deeply concerned that, despite its 
calls for a ceasefire, the conflict 
between Iran and Iraq continues 
unabated, with further heavy loss of 
human life and material destruction, 

Deploring the initiation and con- 
tinuation of the conflict, 

Deploring also the bombing of 
purely civilian population centres, 
attacks on neutral shipping or civilian 
aircraft, the violation of international 
humanitarian law and other laws of 
armed conflict, and, in particular, the 
use of chemical weapons contrary to 
obligations under the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol, 

Deeply concerned that further 
escalation and widening of the con- 
flict may take place, 

Determined to bring to an end all 
military actions between Iran and 
Iraq, 

Convinced that a comprehensive, 
just, honourable and durable settle- 
ment should be achieved between 


Iran and Iraq, 

Recalling the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and in parti- 
cular the obligation of all member 
States to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and 
security and justice are not endan- 
gered, 

Determining that there exists a 
breach of the peace as regards the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq, 

Acting under Articles 39 and 40 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Demands that, as a first step 
towards a negotiated settlement, 
Iran and Iraq observe an immediate 
ceasefire, discontinue all military 
actions on land, at sea and in the air, 
and withdraw all forces to the inter- 
nationally recognized boundaries 
without delay. 

2. Requests the Secretary-General 
to despatch a team of United Nations 
observers to verify, confirm and 
supervise the ceasefire and with- 
drawal and further requests the 
Secretary-General to make the neces- 
sary arrangements in consultation 
with the parties and to submit a 
report thereon to the Security 
Council. 
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3. Urges that prisoners of war be 
released and repatriated without 
delay after the cessation of active 
hostilities in accordance with the 
Third Geneva Convention of 12 
August, 1949, 

4. Calls upon Iran and Iraq to 
co-operate with the Secretary- 
General in implementing this resolu- 
tion and in mediation efforts to 
achieve a comprehensive, just and 
honourable settlement, acceptable to 
both sides, of all outstanding issues, 
in accordance with the principles 
contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

5. Calls upon all other states to 
exercise the utmost restraint and to 
refrain from any act which may lead 
to further escalation and widening 
of the conflict, and thus to facilitate 
the implementation of the present 
resolution. 

6. Requests the Secretary-General 
to explore, in consultation with Iran 
and Iraq, the question of entrusting 
an impartial body with inquiring into 
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responsibility for the conflict and to 
report to the Security Council as 
soon as possible. 

7. Recognizes the magnitude of | 
the damage inflicted during the — 
conflict and the need for reconstruc- — 
tion efforts, with appropriate inter- 
national assistance, once the conflict 
is ended and, in this regard, requests 
the Secretary-General to assign a 
team of experts to study the ques- 
tion of reconstruction and to report 
to the Security Council. 

8. Further requests the Secretary- 
General to examine in consultation 
with Iran and Iraq and with other 
states of the region, measures to 
enhance the security and stability of 
the region. 

9. Requests the Secretary-General 
to keep the Security Council 
informed on the implementation of 
this resolution. 

10. Decides to meet again as 
necessary to consider further steps to 
ensure compliance with this resolu- 
tion, 


Chronology 


1869 


1912 


1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1919 
1920 


1921 


Suez Canal and powered river transport open up Mesopotamia to 
international trade. 

The Turkish Petroleum Company is formed (with British, Dutch and 
German participation) and acquires the concession to prospect for 
oil in the Ottoman provinces of Baghdad and Mosul. 

NOVEMBER. British Indian troops land at Shatt al-‘Arab to protect 
the Anglo-Persian oil installations at Abadan. 

Tribal shaikhs are given land and financial and juridical authority 
by the British. 

MARCH. British capture Baghdad. 

OCTOBER. Mudros Armistice. British capture Mosul. 

Uprisings in Kurdistan. 

APRIL. In the San Remo Agreement the League of Nations awards 
Britain the mandate for Iraq. 

JUNE. Turkey accepts the Treaty of Sévres, which promises an 
independent Kurdistan, but it is never ratified. 

JULY-OCTOBER. Revolt in Iraq against the British mandate. 
MARCH. Cairo Conference presided over by Winston Churchill 
makes the political, financial and military arrangements for the 
British mandated territories. 

AUGUST. Faisal crowned King of Iraq. 


1921-32 Behind a constitutional facade real power in Iraq is wielded by the 


1922 
1924 


1926 


1927 
1929 


British High Commissioner and the Commander of the RAF. 

First Anglo-Iraqi Treaty embodies Britain’s mandatory powers. 
JUNE. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty is ratified by Iraq’s Constituent 
Assembly in exchange for British commitment to secure Mosul for 
Iraq. 

DECEMBER. RAF planes bomb Sulaimaniya in [fraqi Kurdistan. 
JULY. Turkish-Iraqi Treaty. Mosul becomes part of the state of Iraq. 
Turkey to receive 10% of oil royalties. 

APRIL. First major oil strike, in Kirkuk. 

The Turkish Petroleum Company becomes a consortium of Anglo- 
Iranian, Shell, Mobil and Standard Oil, known as the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, with British, Dutch, French and US participation. 
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1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 
1935 
1936 


Formation of Jam ‘tyyat Ashab al-Sana’a (the Artisans Association), 
Iraq’s first trade union. 

JUNE. British Labour government decides to review the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty. 

JUNE. Anglo-Iraqi Treaty —“‘a major sacrifice of Iraqi interests for 
Great Britain’s benefit”. 

IPC’s oil concessicn area expanded from 192 sq miles to 35,000 
sq miles. 

Fighting in Iraqi Kurdistan. 

Widespread civil unrest in response to the Municipal Fees Law, 
which increased taxation on small merchants. 

JULY. RAF flies demonstration flights over mid-Euphrates and 
Basra. 

JANUARY. Iraq joins League of Nations as an independent state 
but little changes. Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id maintains the link 
with Britain. British air bases remain. 

AUGUST. Iraqi armed forces led by Bakr Sidqi massacre Assyrians. 
SEPTEMBER. Death of King Faisal. 

DECEMBER-JANUARY 1934. City-wide boycott of Baghdad 
Electric Light Company. 

Iraqi Communist Party formed. 

JUNE. National Service Law becomes operative. 

OCTOBER. First military coup d’état, led by Bakr Sidqi. 


1937-41 Six coups d’état. The army is virtually the sole deciding factor in 


1941 


the rise and fall of almost all Cabinets. 
MAY. Rashid ‘Ali revolt. Britain resumes military control until 
1945, 


1944-46 Some political parties and trade unions allowed to be formed and 


operate legally. 


1946-47 Strikes by railway workers, port workers and oil-field workers; 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 
1951 
1952 
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massacre of striking oil-workers at Gawurbaghi in Kirkuk, July 1946. 
JANUARY-DECEMBER. Kurdish Republic of Mahabad. 

AUGUST. Iraqi Kurdistan Democratic Party founded. 

MAY. Kurdish leader Barzani and closest associates flee to exile 
in the Soviet Union. 

JUNE. Fahd, leader of the Iraqi Communist Party, is sentenced to 
death by the Supreme Court; under pressure of an international 
campaign the sentence is commuted to life imprisonment. 
JANUARY. Portsmouth Treaty attempts to renew the hated 1930 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. Signed but never ratified because of al-Wathbah 
~ The Leap - popular uprising against it. 

APRIL. First Congress of the General Union of Iraqi Students 
(later known as GUSIR) held in the open air in Baghdad. 
FEBRUARY. Execution of Communist leader Fahd and others. 
Iraqi Ba‘th Party founded. 

American oil companies adopt 50/50 policy. 


Chronology 


Oil revenue becomes 60% of Iraqi government revenue. 

1954 Nuri al-Sa‘id’s development policies favour landlords. 
Repression increases. 

1955 The Baghdad Pact. 

1956 Widespread opposition to the Baghdad Pact and the Anglo-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt. 

1957 National Unity Front formed by the National Democratic Party, 
the Independence Party, the Communist Party and the Ba'th Party. 

1958 14 JULY. Free Officers coup d’état led by Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim becomes a national democratic revolution. The Iraqi 
monarchy is overthrown, Nuri al-Sa‘id is killed. For a short while 
there is freedom for democratic activity. Wahda (unity with Egypt) 
becomes the issue over which the struggle as to how radical the 
revolution should be is fought. 

SEPTEMBER. Land reform begins to break the economic power 
of the great landed shaikhs. 
OCTOBER. Barzani returns from exile in Soviet Union. 

1959 MARCH. First Congress of the Iraqi Women’s League. 

OCTOBER. The young Saddam Husain takes part in a Ba'thist 
attempt to assassinate Qasim. 

1960 Repression of Communists begins. 

SEPTEMBER. Fighting in Iraqi Kurdistan between Qasim and 
Barzani. 

1961-75 Intermittent war between the Kurds and governments in Baghdad. 

1961 Qasim makes territorial claim to Kuwait. 

Law No.80 reduces the oil companies’ oil concession areas to 0.5% 
of their size. 

1963 8 FEBRUARY. Ba‘th-nationalist coup d’état. 10,000 killed in one 
week. Nine months of bloodshed. 

NOVEMBER. Military-nationalist coup d’état ousts the Ba‘thists. 

1963-68 Series of highly unstable Nasserist-nationalist governments. 

1968 17& 30 JULY. Military coups d’etat return Ba‘th party to power. 

1968-69 Da‘wa (Islamic Call) Party formed. 

1970 MARCH. Manifesto recognises legitimacy of Kurdish nationality. 

1971 Forcible removal of Kurdish population begins in some areas. 

1972 APRIL. Iraqi-Soviet Friendship Treaty. 

JUNE. Nationalisation of Iraq Petroleum Company. 

1973 JULY. National Action Charter signed for the Progressive and 
Patriotic National Front between the Ba‘th Party and the 
Communist Party. 

SEPTEMBER. Kurds led by Barzani resume fighting, with backing 
of the Shah of Iran. 

1975 MARCH. Algiers Agreement between Iraq and the Shah of Iran leads 
to the collapse of the Kurdish revolt. 

1976 The Ba‘th begin to repress Communists and others. 

1977, FEBRUARY. Demonstrations in Najaf and Karbala during religious 
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1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 
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processions. Eight Shi‘i dignitaries executed. 
MAY. 31 Communist Party members and supporters are executed 
in army camps on the pretext that they have set up party cells in 
the armed forces. 

FEBRUARY. Overthrow of the Shah of Iran. 
JULY. Saddam Husain becomes President, executing all potential 
rivals and critics within the ruling circles of the Ba‘th Party. Terror 
and repression continue and spread wider through Iraqi society, 
Whole families ‘disappear’. Mass deportations of the Shi'i Muslim 
community. 
APRIL. Shi'i leader sayyid Mohamed Bagir al-Sadr and his sister 
Bint al-Huda are executed. 
JUNE. So-called elections are staged for a powerless “National 
Assembly”. 

17 SEPTEMBER. Iraq abrogates Algiers Treaty with Iran. 
22 SEPTEMBER. Iraq invades Iran. Dissent spreads to the army, 
the rank-and-file of the Ba‘th Party and the “‘people’s army”. 
Repression extends to all sections of the Iraqi population. 
NOVEMBER. Setting up of the Democratic Patriotic Front, which 
includes the Iraqi Communist Party, the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party and the Kurdistan Socialist Party. Armed struggle adopted. 
SEPTEMBER. Iraqi armed forces pull back east of the Karun river 
in Iran. 
APRIL. Popular uprising in Iraqi Kurdistan. Thirteen women among 
those killed. 

JULY. Iranian troops cross into Iraqi territory. 
NOVEMBER. Setting up of Muslim opposition umbrella organisa- 
tion S.A.I.R.1. (Supreme Assembly for the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq). 
MAY. Turkey invades Iraqi Kurdistan with full cooperation of the 
Iraqi regime. 
FEBRUARY. Iraq launches air attacks on Iranian cities and uses 
chemical weapons. 

MAY/JUNE. Commercial ships hit in the Gulf. 
JULY/AUGUST. Students and villagers in popular uprising in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. * 
OCTOBER. US-Iraqi diplomatic relations restored. 
NOVEMBER. Expansion of the Democratic Patriotic Front to 
include some Arab nationalist forces and another Kurdish grouping. 
Continuation of armed struggle in Iraqi Kurdistan. By the end of 
1984 Iraq’s external debt goes up to $55 billion from $2.5 billion 
in 1980. 
Iraq becomes the world’s leading importer of armaments. 8000 Iraqi 
Kurds “‘disappear’’. 
JANUARY. First significant drop in Iranian oil exports as a result of 


1986 


1987 


Chronology 


Iraqi attacks on tankers and installations. Iraq adopts the policy of 
“total peace or total war’’. Nightly bombings of Tehran in the Cities 
War. 

AUGUST. Iraq’s first serious and sustained attack on Kharg Island. 
OCTOBER. Widespread antiwar, anti-government demonstrations 
in Iraqi Kurdistan. 300 demonstrators killed. 300 Kurdish children 
detained. 

NOVEMBER. ICP 4th National Congress held in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
DECEMBER. Iraqi Foreign Secretary visits UK. Iraqi external debt 
reaches $65 billion. 

World price of oil falls from $28 to $10 per barrel. Presidential 
Guard increased from 6 to 16 or 17 “brigades”. 5-strong Iraqi high- 
level delegation visits the British Army Equipment Exhibition. 
FEBRUARY. Iran captures Fao Peninsular. 

MARCH. United Nations confirms and condemns Iraq’s use of 
chemical weapons. 

MAY. Iraq captures Iranian town of Mehran. 

JULY. Iranians recapture Mehran. The Major-General held respon- 
sible for this Iraqi defeat “‘disappears’’. Iran-Contra Scandal. Outcry 
against conscription of students and lecturers forces Iraqi regime to 
postpone implementtaion of this decree. 

AUGUST. Iraqi airforce attacks Sirri Island. 

OCTOBER. Renewed “baby boom” campaign aimed at Iraqi 
women. 

NOVEMBER. Iraqi airforce attacks Larak installations. “Insulting 
the President” becomes a capital offence in Iraq. 

DECEMBER. Iraqi opposition conference in Teheran is addressed by 
representatives of the Iranian government. Iranian offensives. Mass 
executions of political prisoners at Abu Ghraib prison near Baghdad 
and Suleymania prison in Iraqi Kurdistan. Iraq’s external debts 
reach $75 million. Austerity programme introduced in Iraq. 

Iranian offensives in southern sector of warfront. 

FEBRUARY. Iran deploys Seakiller and Silkworm coastal defences 
system. ICP and PUK reconciliation and co-operation agreement. 
Iraq’s staterun Trade Unions abolished. 

MARCH. Saddam’s cousin in Iraqi Kurdistan initiates “scorched 
earth” policy to crush the widespread and intense Kurdish uprising. 
APRIL. Iraq begins using chemical weapons against civilians in 
villages of Iraqi Kurdistan. Iranians move into Iraqi Kurdistan. Iraqi 
Kurdistan Front formed linking Kurdish opposition forces. 

MAY. Iraqi airforce “mistaken” attack on US frigate Stark kills 37 
American sailors. Largest US armada since the Vietnam war sent to 
the Gulf. 

JUNE. Iraqi students put under military discipline. 

20 JULY. UN Security Council unanimously adopts Resolution 598. 
21 JULY. US navy begins escorting reflagged Kuwaiti cargo ships. 
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Chemical bombardment of Iraqi deserters and draft dodgers hiding 
in southern marshes, Iraq’s external debts reach $80 billion. 
World price of oil at $18 per barrel. Assassination of Iraqi opposi- 
tion figures abroad. Iranians capture the Iraqi Kurdish town of 
Halabja, population 70,000. 

16 MARCH. Iraqi airforce chemical bombardment of Halabja. 5000 © 
dead, 10,000 injured, mainly civilians. 

APRIL. In a direct confrontation between US and Iranian naval 
forces Iran loses 200 men, four frigates, two patrol boats and two oil 
platforms. 

JUNE. Iraq recaptures Majnoon Island. US announces its forces will 
defend all neutral shipping in the Gulf, not just US-flagged ships. 

2 JULY. Iranian passenger airbus shot down by USS Vincennes. 

1 AUGUST. UN Report condemns Iraq’s use of chemical weapons. 
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